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parasurAmapratapa 

Its Authorship, date and the authorities quoted in it.*^ 

( Har Dutt Sharrna. ) 

Parasuramapratapa is a huge work of an encyclopaediac 
nature. No other library possesses the complete ms of this work, 
except the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute, Poona, Library. But 
even the Institute mss. of this work have a large number of folia 
missing. The work is on the 'general topics of Dharmasastra 
and contains 16 sections or kandas. It has been split up into 
17 different codices in the Institute library. Burnell's catalogue 
of Tanjore library ( p- 131 a ) records only 5 mss. of 5 sections. 
In the Baroda Oriental Institute there is only one ms. ( no. 5887 ) 
of one section ( ). 

The stupendous nature of the work can be judged by the 
total number of leaves, which is 2445. An attempt is made in 
this paper to examine the various mss., to dicuss the question of 
its authorship and date and to give a general survey of its 
contents together with a few interesting topics dealt with in it. 

The work is divided into the following 16 ^r®^’s : 

(1) Ms. No. 234 of the Vi^rambag collection II, and 
No. 787 of the Descriptive Catalogue. Here the author gives the 
history of from the various 5^®Is, which are 

or 3Tlf%?T^TT0I, and 

M 41^4101. It has got only 114 leaves out of 163; 49 are missing. 

(2) or Ms. No. 233 of Vi^. II, and 

No. 791 of the ;Descriptive Cat. According to the of 

this given in Ms. No. 244 of Vis. II ( which is again incom- 
plete as it does not contain the first leaf ), the main topics dealt 
with in t his are the different castes, their religious duties 

* Paper read at the Eleventh All India Oriental Conference, Hydera- 
bad, December 1941. 
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and the sttstRs. Out of 56 leaves it contains only 52. It is 
interesting to note that it contains almost the complete text of 
the 5tncfr^%^, a work on different castes by tTT'TT^TrsT or 
The opening lines of the work as given in one Ms. are 

Fol. 44 br“»fimr 2 T«TcIT 5 ?Tt^ 0 T (?!;) ( ^4^ )l 

HfTr( m )% ( ^ ) ( ? ) %?i% ^ i 

:5irf^ra%^ ^ 5Tttrrs»^oi %f> i 

(?)••• 

3rTT%fg^ ^TrI: 5TT5TW^5 ( ? ) 

^rfMwl[%57 ^«rr srRc?i^qr5?icR ^? ( ? ) | 

. . . 

ff^SRRl tR: f%RR: I 

R?:^gT 

^IRT % q3T53T^5TT R^T ?I<q5rrf%of: I 

sTT^^R ^ 5lT^rf^% I 

f| firar: R»:?Tctwfflr ii 

I was able to examine two more Mss. of this work — No. 46 
of A. 1883-4 and No. 185 of 1886-92 in the Institute library. With 
minor differences they agree with the text given in q’^^^RSRTq 
and the extract given in the I. O. Ms. No. 1638. Both the Mss. 
of begin with and then follow 

about a dozen verses, before we come to the verse — RSTTifra 

etc., which is the first verse in the I. O. Ms. quoted 
above. It appears that in these Mas. of a quotation 

from has been inserted,in the beginning by some 

late hand. The whole work does not appear to be a part of 
R ^ as Peterson thinks in his Ulwar Cat. No, 1323. It 
is difficult to give the exact date of RqRR. All that can be 
said under the present circumstances of our knowledge is that 
he must be earlier than 1550. A. D. 

(3) 3Trfi5^5PTi^. Ms. No. 241 of Vis. II, and No. 783 of the 
Descriptive Catalogue. According to the of this 

given in Ms. No. 243 of Vi^ II. the main topics dealt with are the 
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daily duties to be performed by It is a fragment, con- 

taining only 236 out of 313 leaves, and it ends abruptly. On 
foil. 31-32, we find a wherein the place and time are men- 
tioned as 

^5*1 etc. Ihis works out to be 4153 
Kali era. Taking 3101 B. C. as the start of this era, we arrive 
105T k. D. as. tVve dale tetoided \tv iVve fiotw wVvic.lv 

\s qwoled. 

Another interesting point about this Ms. is that it gives a 
long extract ( 12 leaves, from fob 195 b to fob 216 b ) from some 
text of '?T^rEf?Tr. On fob 195 b, we read 

I. It is some text, ascribed 

to ( spelt as ), and contains miscellaneous informa- 

tion about water, milk, different grains, dishes, etc. 

Foil. 265a ft contain very interesting text on ^T_ 

5*fTtT, aphrodisiac medicines and a detailed account of manufac- 
turing different scents, the Colophon on fob 276a being — 
JT?W^*Trr. This is followed by — 

I ^ fir?:TFT u 

Foil. 278 a ff contain 

(4) Ms. No. 157 of Vi4. I, and No. 780 (ii) of the 

Descriptive Catalogue. The codex No. 157, contains and 

RR^r'j^s. For the sake of reference I call the former as 780 (ii) 
and the latters .as 780 ( i ). Out of 410 leaves, the has 

only 352 remaining, 58 are missing. The sr^s^iOT^r is given in 
Ms. No. 245 of Vis. II. It deals with R4^Rs and quotes a vast 
number of works on%^, etc. 

Foil. 69 a to 84b contain the whole of the first part of 

or RI^5[^RR by son of and elder 

brother of ^TT^T'iJ. 

On fob 104b, we have an extract on or poison 

damsel. I am going to deal with this problem ab length in a 
separate paper. 

Foil. 11 la-1 12a give the text of a work called or 

by It begins 
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S It eads :— 

^?5TTgR%?R fil5«TFPT^!iaftxR?^.l 
^niTSrT^T^5T f ^ H 

qRDiT f^rr j srr^i ! gcsrnjRt^^^ ti 

On. Fol. 137a our author criticises on the question 

of STT^^T^r. 

On fol. 141a we have an extract from a work so far 

not known. It begins : — 

3rT5:^TIT: srSTIspm: ^^TTSPOTl T%lf^’Er: I 

5f^T ITTHS^II 

ff^?TRs:??^r?iT^ f^JTr-^cJR: II It ends : — 

^ 1 fol. 141b 

Foil. 190ff discuss the important point about the marriage 
with maternal uncle’s daughter ( ). The author’s con- 

clusion, »TTg^grTTT%WTff^% f^T^*rSTq TOR:, proves him to 
be a southerner. 

Foil. 276-289 contain an unnamed work on in 13 

and 344 ^IRTs. It begins: -- 

vrrt siotri^ mu 



(I ^ U 

The topics dealt with are (1) (2) (3) 

(4) ^roiTT^^I, (5) (6) (7) , 

(8) :, (9) ST^TOHJi^, (10) (11) 

(12) ’5I???55T?Tmit‘^R: and (13) RRRR I 

I have not been able to identify this work. 

On fol. 359b, we have : — 

9iTsi f ( f )qqrR% 

JT^ qf 5ITRT qw^( % ? )TrS[T I 

R^Rqqiotq *ng^?q% i 
5r§t qflfq^RJt ’q( q I 

q^qq qq ^ I 

q q^ qf^ qTTqiqi sR^^qq^t q^l 

Rlf^ ^ ^qf^flRf^qqq(,n ete. 
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It is followed by the following diagram : — 












I have not been able to identify this work. 

(5) ramsFF?. Ms. No. 157 of Vi^. I, and Descriptive Cata- 
logue No. 780 (i). Ms. No. 242 of Vi§. II gives its 

The Ms. contains 551 out of 559 leaves, and it deals with the 
different f^f^s of every month, together with the particular 
religious rites to be performed on those days. 

(6) { 7 ) and ( 8 ) All these 

three %T'‘^s are contained in Ms. No. 158 of Yi6. II. For the 
sake of referring to them separately, I have named them as 
158 (i) a, 158 (i) b and 158 (i) c respectively. They contain 51, 
261 and 340 leaves respectively. The of all the 

three ?Prv^s are given in Ms. No. 242 of Vi^. II. 

Ms. No. 158 (i) b, on foil, 257 a ff, gives a text from 
on trees and their planting. It is called It is follow- 
ed by an extract on from the 

Ms. No. 158 ( i ) c, on fol. 251a, we find the colophon 

i have not 

been able to identify the quotations or the author. 

(9) Ms. No. 560 of Vi^. I. and Descriptive Cat. 
No. 790. It contains 72 out of 76 leaves and deals with JTT^f^^s. 
Its index ( ST^SPTT'JT^ ) is given in Ms. No. 242 of Vil II. 

(10) Ms. No. 2,40 of ViS. II, and Descriptive Cat. 

No. 782. The codex contains only 42 leaves and breaks off with 
the It has no separate index, but the contents are 

given in the beginning in metres. 

(11) Ms. No 246 of Vi^. II, and Descriptive Cat. 
No. 789. It contains 78 out of 105 leaves, and is incomplete. 
Kane and Aufrecht think that this codex contains also a com. 

by ^>1^. But, both appear to be wrong. The 
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last colophon of our codex — ^ 

^Wrff H’lpi, seems to have misled them. The 

author of usually quotes works along with their 

colophons even. Although I have not been able to find a work 
called ^rr^r’Tspf^T, but the examination of the text led me to 
the discovery that it was almost identical with the stt^^’^sPFT- 
text ( Ms. No. 15 of 1871 -72 of the Bhandarkar 
Institute). The author calls himself a pupil of (read 

? ), but gives no name of his own. On further examination 
I have found extensive quotations from the 

in our work. The date of this Ms. is Sam 1750. It 
appears that the author of knew that author’s name, 

and it was It is possible that wrote an independent 

work called based on his and 

has quoted the work. But the problem in not finally settled. 
It requires further examination. 

(12) 5r%¥T^r»^. Ms. No. 236 of Vis. II, and Descriptive 

Cat. No. 785. The codex is a fragment, containing .36 leave‘s, 
and ending on fol, 56b abruptly. Its is given in Ms. 

No. 242 of Vis. II. Foil. 32b ff. give according to 

(13) Ms. No. 239 of Vis. II, and Descriptive 

Cat. No. 781. It is a fragment, containing only 37 leaves, and 
ending abrupty on fol. 51b. The index is given in Ms. No. 242 
of Vi^. II. This Ms. Contains an interesting extract from some 
work of (?) on 

But cf. p. 342, 3?^ 5rg[3;g;q— 

etc. 

This chapter on contains 15 verses, all ascribed to 

. The next chapter is STssT , the first 6 verses 

of which do not bear the name of source. The next 6 verses arc 
from followed by 6 more verses from There 

are two more sub-headings 3TST ( containing 3 verses ) 

and ( containing the mantras ), which are not ascribed 

to any author. 

By the above comparison I am inclined to believe that the 
name in this Ms. is a mistake for 

6 • 
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(14) Ms. No. 235 of Vis. II, and Descriptive 
Catalogue No. 786, It is incomplete and contains 79 out of 91 
leaves. It has no index. 

(15) Ms. No, 238 of Vi§. II, and Descriptive 
Catalogue No. 784. It is incomplete, containing 97 out of 127 
leaves. Its index is given in Ms. No. 242 of Vi§. II. 

(16) Ms. No. 237 of Vis. II, and Descriptive 
Catalogue No. 788. It is incomplete and contains 55 out of 75 
leaves. 

Before coming to the question of authorship, I quote the 
relevant verses which throw some light on it. These verses arc 
found in the beginning of or Ms. No. 791, 

( =No. 233 of Vis. II). 


Fol. 2 a ^ 

■R^niT^Tl^TTO in s 81 

( fol. 2b ) foPjl^f^^cTr 

^4?:^{Tsi5fT (?) 5'i|c3»nnrfl^T (?) I 

g?Tr(vfT)'?R;T55^^: 

g^gsrsrsRr i 

1 in® II 

(?) 4^ifScrr ^ i 

’ilTI 5^T ^51 4TT%gT55f^^5[^^5R^*lt:(?) 11 !1 

aTT5i?r3ri«r 



II %% 11 


^T%-- 1 

vnrsT^t ii ii 
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tJfTfTT^n: ^ tTSr 

^ «7f2^: ?Erf^>rr!Pr»^ i 
(?)^cFnTTIT4 5lf^ 

(?) STT^T^ ?Tf1[ 

cT^T ?TfT^ I 

=5^ ^R?TRT^ ?T5^T f^i^T 

snw «f^!3rrr^R?ErfT q^?T(T)’5*TraT(cT)%55i^r5?f^ u rc ji 

5rrn (?) ^- 

^rgr (?) i 

%^(?T:) ?fWT^ 55r%%’ff^oiT 
^g?mf^(^'i)5TT?Tra?^ JT^'i’srr?; ii ii 


5fT5i5^ s 

g»»?l5!5nq^flR»: II ^o II 

rjwra srtci: i 

flf'iqrsj; ii il 

^r TT^FfT: ?r^T i 

=^3^: g^rw ii ii 

^ srrea ^rnn^'i^ 5n%^: i 

^&1CTT^^5TT?t^: II II 

^"wn3[ gawiJT^f^^r f cfl I 

frU: ^T^R^I^^Trft ^T^TT SR^tT: f^Tgu^STf^: II II 

?mRnsrer%(!i?) WTf%?r?at (^tt) 

w^rfr(^?) fWi^Ww^T5r%'SJTTO^^T^5, i 
«rm^srjk’^f%^s>iif^vi#(^;) f^5=^?JT^'i- 
q\% ^R%(’j)crT fsTRRfT^rl 11 H 

sr^N^iH%: STT^t^S^l 
JWF^'ispr trtrfwf^^ ^wserTTr^^'r: i 
im wf¥5i^r’?T 

?T3?T ^nm^^TiraraaT (?) ^fwcRcitf^^^flt, ii H ii 

^ sr^^itirsf^ ^r?T^:»5*?TTg^sn3; i 

RsftSpTl^ g^TOITf^ il II 
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f^piffeTsr ii » 
'KTegsrmrf^ii^T^'^ i 
fMftTT 5K5ITT^ II 

^ £ f ^^ i w f^iirf^: ^«n I 

fspfitrnfsf 5Rrejn% ^Rt!=?sre??^ cistt « r® ii 

l % qT^* sir!?fla^aiTcr: ^ I 

5T^ f%fM rparr II R? I! 

^ xn^BT 3^: I 


3 II RH II. 

5T5Bf»ra 1 

4=^?l% I! II 

^^’TcT^ JT^tnJ fspn^r: I 

5^ II -8 « II 

From the verses quoted above it is clear that the patron of 
5mr73«Tf^ or SRTmpsT was ^TTRTTf whose capital was 3rf?T^5?, 
that is Ahmadnagar. Mr. P. K. Code, the Curator of the 
Bbandarkar Institute Library^ identifies the Muslim King with 
Burhan Shah Nizam Shah of Nizam Shahi dynasty, and Mr. 
Code places HrfN'lH ( surnamed as HT^rSTT or ) between 

1531 and 1550 a.d. As he is dealing with this problem in detail 
in a separate paper ( to be published recently ), I shall not 
enter into it. JTrfnTrsi was a devotee of 'T^^T^fiRT and himself 

•n 

belonged to 'inB<^*'«l*Tra'. His pedigree is : — 

qiCRTR 




sRirr 


He was a pupil of Although in the various colophons 

found in this work HrffiT^TST is mentioned as the author of this 
work, yet there are traces which go towards ascribing the work 
to himself. I give below the usual colophon : — 



<R;5l[TTTITcn%, etc. 

y 
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But usually this Colophon is preceded by the following verse:- 

TRTaRiT't ?r^ni;n 

Here, the words 3iT^j?IT<i;^ and leave no doubt 

as to the fact that it is who is the real author and who, 

after singing the praises of his patron RrlT'TTPT in high-flown 
language, has ascribed his labour to the latter. must have 

been a great scholar, versed in various branches of learning, as is 
evident from the number of works and authorities he has quoted. 
I give here a list of those works, etc., and the entries in it are 
over 300. In the case of works or authors who are little known 


or quite unknown, I have given parts of their quotations, in order 
to facilitate their identification by future scholars. In the case of 
those authors or works who are well-known and about whom in- 
formation has been supplied by Mr. P. V. Kane in the Index of his 
History of Dharma^astra, Vol. I, names only have been mention- 
ed. The scholars who will throw some light on the following will 
be rendering a great service to the cause of research in Indology. 
or 

a writer on 
author of 


by M!% 

JTfSr^PT 

If^T 

SWg^ffrTT 

TTTS5[ 


^TTJTqrTq-^W^ 

!5rR:^5TR??rT 

author of 
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There can be little doubt that this work is of major impor- 
tance for the chronology of many works in general, and for the 
history of in particular. 

As regards the date arrived at by Mr. Code, I would men- 
tion two names which go against it. They are ; — and 
In the following list I have given my reasons, which, 
I hope, Mr. Gode will certainly take into consideration in his 
forthcoming paper on the subject. 

In the end it is my most pleasant duty to acknowledge the 
kindness of Mr. P. K. Gode, who has ever been a source of inspi- 
ration and ungrudging help to me. 

LIST OF WORKS AND AUTHORS QUOTED IN 

paraSurAmapratapa 

Ms. No. 791, fol. 31b. 

^t^^RSTT^T—In Ms. No. 780 ( i ) on fol. 297b we find 3T?T 

On fol . 299a— 

I Aufrecht ( c. c. I, 6 b) mentions one 
author of We have no access to the 

Ms. 

Ms. No. 791, fol. 22a. 

It is different from or ??Tr?Tr3ir^PT^%. The 

quotation ( Ms. No. 780 { i ), 

fol. 209a ) from and ^I^TT ^ ‘ ^T%5PT^?fT 

girar i 5^311 r%f^ 11 ’ f^r% i 

1 ^«TT ?rr% 

5rraT^T^5T(?)5^^?rr ^I^ifTcOTcPT^- 

qT^T% JT^If I 

( ibid, fol. 214a ) of »r5T5^^, go in favour of identify- 
ing him with son of author of 

or ( Ms. dated 1526-27 a.d. in Baroda O. I. No. 

10611 ). See Kane : Hist. Dh. I, 679. 

Ms. No. 791, fol. 32a. 

— Com. by mentioned in a 

manual for the treatment of children, by son of 

and elder brother of See I. O. Cat. Ms. No. 

2720 ; Kane Hist. Dh.. I, section 93. 

author of Ms. No. 791, fol. 49b. 

11 
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different from the above. STST 

JTTWF^^wf arrr^^r II and 

so on ( Ms. No. 781, fol. Ila ). This quotation is attributed 
to in ( A. S. S. ), p. 342. 

probably, the same as or mentioned by 

It is also called Quotation in Ms. 780 

(ii), fol. 148a is — 5 % f 

etc. cf. Kane : Hist. Dh. I, p. 308, fn. 701. 
mentioned by fWT^. Ms. No. 783, fol. 277b. 

^r^PT or 9 iTix(pj^^Rf — often quoted in STFs^^^r^TST^ I ^ 

( Bhandarkar O. I. Ms. No. 15 of 1871-72) by a pupil of 
^ 14 ^ ( Is he identical with son of ? ) whose 

name was Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 57b. 

Ms. No. 791, fol. 4a. 

srrar^^f^— ‘ i ’ ( Ms. No. 780 ( ii )» 

fol. 19b). Quoted also in by son 

of «fFrf^ (a resident of ^mt) and grandson of 

^Prarsi, and younger brother of ( I. O. Ms. No. 

3157, p. 1144a ), and in ,^'r^?ncr^5T, a com. by on 

bis [father’s composed at Benares in 1671 a.d. 

( I. O. Ms. No. 3164, p. 1148b ). 

Ms. No. 789 (ii), fol. 136 a. 

srrfi^f&i— ‘ sTTcTT#'^ srfr JifT: i ’ Ms. No. 780 (ii), 

fol. 2a. 

«1TtN— ‘ ?T: I ’ Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 

57a. 

?5=^^^^~Ms. No. 783, fol. 109b. 

t^^JTRT— Ms. No. 783, fol. 8a. 

i>--grpfT?T^t^— Ms. No. 783, fol. 267 b. 

Ms. No. 780 (ii). ^5TTPTR#Ti=?l5^'T% ^TOTFI:, fol. 114b; 
°RT5fRR5mir%:, fol. 115b. 

‘ qrRc?TTTn%^rw r Ms. No. 780 (ii), 

fol. 105a. The work is ^S't^rT%^TfRTRfR, a commentary 
on the of ( son of ), by m 

who flourished about 966 A.D. Two Mss. of this work are 
noticed under Nos. 6329 and 6330 of I. O. Cat. 

^'PJ—Ms. No. 791, fol. 32a. 

Ms. No. 780 (i), fol. 213a. 

12 
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Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 55 b. 

^^TSTTORTSI, author of ‘ Sf r 

sp^^'nTSTTORT^ 11’ Ms. No. 780 (li), 

fol. 112a. 

^fW^—by (%) ? 

5imf>-^TTTf^(T^)^R; HTTT5T: I ’ Ms. No. 158 (i) c, fol. 251 a. 

Ms, No. 158 (i) c, fol. 75 a. 

Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 75 a. 

Ms. No. 158 (i) c, fol. 47 b. 
by Ms. No. 791, fol. 44 a. 

f5IW«rFg?2ft^; r Ms. No. 789, fol. 34b. 
^2FnT— Ms. No. 791, fol. 36 b. 

Ms. No. 791, fol. 35 a. 

^W^T^~Ms. No. 783, fol. 277 b. 

^rw^- — Ms. No. 158 (i) b, fol. 63 a, 

^rT7^T = 3rT>-WR5?^lI^TR^T, Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 33 a. 

‘ ^ l^Tr3T'i3^ w( i ’ Ms. 

No. 780 (ii), fol. 142 a. 

T— Ms. No. 783, fol. 34 b. 

^T55T^?I_Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 363 a. 

‘ WrTvrrtT 5fi%- C^psmr^ l Ms. No. 

780 (ii), fol. 148 a. 

Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 134 a. 

Ms. No. 783, fol. 44 a ff. Quoted in full. 
q5T55R^— Ms. No. 780 (i), fol. 124 b. 

?PT%^rg^— Ms. No. 791, fol. 8 a. 

Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 17 a. 

q»T5Rqesr— ‘ qc??Br5rm5i^ 5^^(sj?)3r: ’ Ms. No. 780 

(ii), fol. 104 b. 

«g^T0T— Ms. No, 791, fol. 5 a. 

— ascribed to Ms. No, 158 (i) c, fol. 48 b. 

Ms. No. 783, fol. 101 a. 

^%q5__Ms. No. 783, fol. 23 a. 

Ms. No. 783, fol. 154 a. 

— Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 83, The work is quoted in 
I. O. Cat. Ms. No. 2720. 


TRsqRT— Ms. No. 780 ( ii), fol. 62 b. 
Ms. No. 791, fol. 38 a. 

13 
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5P1— Ms. No. 783, fol. 89 a. 

ypTsTTcf^— ‘ ’mwr =^^1: 1 ’ Ms. No, 780 (ii), 

fol. 87 b. This name is mentioned nowhere. 

STT*^— Ms. No. 791, fol. 35 b. 

3TT^^— Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 375 a. 

^frnrrim— a work on erotics. ( Ms. No. 781, fol. 39a) 

has the following verse — ^ I 

??IT«rerT%i ?) Wr%^nfrf^T5T| Verses given on 

this folio, appear to be from ?J0W5[T^T. Unfortunately foil. 
35-38 of the Ms. are lost and, hence, nothing definite can 
be said. The earliest quotation so far recorded is found in 
fT%^’s Com. on the TTf^riWrw^. The date of the Com. is 
1216 A.D. So, Hpi’lrTT^l' is earlier than 1216 a.d. See Mr. 
P. K. Code’s article ‘ Gunapataka, an unknown Sanskrit work 
and its date before 1200 a.d.’ Indian Hist. Quarterly, 
1941, Vol. XYll, pp. 1- 5. 

‘ ’ — Ms. No. 

791, fol. 35 a. 

Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 33 b. 

— Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 55 b. 

jTffRm— -author of a lengthy extract from whose work 

is quoted in Ms. No. 791, fol. 44 b ff. Earlier than 1550 a.d. 
— Ms. No. 783, fol. 23 a. • 

Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 294 b, spells the name incorrectly as 
^snfrr ‘ fsrt^ TR: I ’ No work 

of this name has been mentioned by Aufrecht, Kane or 
S. B. Dikshit. 

Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 134 a. 

— Ms. No. 790, fol. 18 a, 

— Ms. No. 785, fol. 24 b. The colophon is ^T% fsnsvgri- 
Is it by ^RT^'JT ? Earlier than 1550 A.D. 

Quotes Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol, 35 a, and 

in Ms. No. 791, fol. 41 b. It is often quoted. 

I ’ Ms. No.^ 780 

(ii), fol. 13 a. Can we indentify it with ®f 

or son of TTrTFTr?TW?T ? 

^?j^sf_Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 1(19 b. 

STTr^sj— Ms. No. 791, fol. 35 b. 
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Ms, No. 783, fol. 48 b. 

No. 780 (ii), fol. 313 b. 

SPJITOTW— Ms. No. 158 (i) c, fol. 43 b. 

— In Ms. No. 780 (ii), on foi. 87 a, we find tw’o quota- 
tions from this work— ?) clwrTFfr #w 

3if^: I (?), A work of 

this name is described in Rajendralal Mitra’s Notices, Ms. 
No. 1896, pp. 212-213. In the list of its contents given 
there we find I ^ I Ihis would 

lead us to assign these two quotations to this 
( And there is no other work of this name mentioned any- 
where. ) Its author was the son of 

son of son of Tc[^r^, son of son of ^TJT. He 

w’as born about 1530 ( = 1608 a.d. ) and wrote his 
at Benares in 1510 = 1658 a.d. (S. B. 
Dikshita’s 3?iTm:?fTr^, p. 287. Aufrecht is wrong in 

recording that was written in 1503 A.d. at 

Benares. For the I. O. Mss. 2890-91, on which Aufrecht ’s 
date is based, record 1580). Now this which 

must have been written near about 1650 A.u., being quoted 
in 'T^^^WJTrTT'T, raises a serious obstacle ag'ainst assigning 
about 1550 A.D. to «T^^ThfrEFTPT, as Mr. P. K. Code does. 
He is going to examine this problem in one of his papers 
to be issued. I have taken Mr. Code’s date 1550 A.D. for 
the 9R^^W517TT’T, as he showed me some very important 
evidence in favour of it, and which he is going to put before 
the public soon. 

snrl^^— ‘ ! ’ Ms. No. 780 (i;), 

fol. 68 a. It appears to have been written by who 

bases his work on ^RT^T%, See 

3?nT%.'?TT^, pp. 486-487. 

aTTrPETtW— ‘ ^TT^r^^TT ( : ? ) T Ms. No. 780 

(ii), fol. 87 a. It is also quoted in the Com. of 
See ^Rrfr?T35^l%;?tT’ir, p. 487. 

— Ms. No. 790, fol. 16 a. About 4th century A.D. 

sn'^n%— Ms. No. 783, fol. 13 a. 
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Ms. No. 780 (ii), p. 57 a. This work is quoted in 
the Com. of of who composed his own Com. 

in 1524 A.d. see p, 472. is by 

No. 780 (ii), fol. 148 b. 

No* 780 (ii), fol. 108 a. Quoted in com. 

No. 780 (ii), fol, 136 b. Quoted by 
3!irrf?r^^_Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 368 b. 

Ms. No. 789, fol. 21a. This work is 
quoted in 's^mrT:H^'hTT^^ by composed in the reign of 

^Tlf^ of ( Ti Aut )-See I. O. .Ms. 3004. The other 

name of is There is an authentic 

date for viz. 321 of the era in Tirhut (i. e. 

1438 A.D.), when a Ms. of ^TTR^TO’s was copied in 

>fRT^’s reign. See Hist. Dh. I, p. 399. 
sqif^;5r^Rr — Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 2 a. Quoted in 3qTr%Rq?^. 

Earlier than 1524 A.D. 

5qir%:Rm?— Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 362 a. 

Ms. No. 158 (i) b, fol. 33 a. 

^w'^5«qRT?5T— Ms. No. 788, fol. 18 b. 

%R«r— Ms. No. 783, fol. 156 a. 

qrw r Ms. No. 780 (ii), 

fol. 91 b. Mentioned in qRT^^’s Com. on his f^qTfq g ^. 
Earlier than 1524 a.d. 

‘ ^ fNr im l ’ Ms. No. 780 (ii). 

fol. 104 b. The work is by composed in 1249 a.d. 

(f^?55T^ by H. D. Velankar-To be published by the 
^ B. O. R. I. ). 

SIRTRT Ms. No. 783 

fol. 38 b. 

l55mRR— Ms. No. 158 (i) b, fol. 37 a. 

Ms. No. 791, fol. 27 b. 

cfrRRr— Ms. No. 783, fol. a— r. 
Ms. No. 791, fol. 41 b. 

Ms. No. 791, fol. 6 b. 

‘ etc. ’ Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 2 a. 

If it is by «ftq% then its date will be about A.d. 1039 ; but 

16 
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if by then 1587 a.d. But, the latter date conflicts 

with the date of ; whereas, 

( p. 275 ) ascribes to It is ascribed to 

in L O. Mss. 2991, 6353. 

— Seems to be some work on IT^^TsT^^s. ^ is quoted in 
Ms. No. 780 (i), fob 263 b ( ), on fob 432 b 
) and on fob 474 a ( ). 

WSJ^rqr— Ms. No. 783, fol. 13 a. 

Ms. No. 158 (i) c, fob 245 b. 

‘ I ’ Ms. No. 791 , 

fob 42 b. 

Ms. No. 783, fob 149 a. ^ 5R: I’. 

Ms. No. 783, fol. 43 b. 

— Ms. No. 783, fob 154 b. 

5rf^2?Fr— Ms. No. 158 (i) b, fob 257 a. 

Ms. No. 783, fob 102 a ; or composed at 

3TiJTf^qi5f in 1176 by C. C. I. 277 a. 

5TR^— Ms. No. 780 (ii), fob 115 b. 

STRFRT— Ms. No. 783, fob 220 a. commented on srrw^R^lRJ^. 
— Ms. No. 791, 37 a. It is also quoted in 
composed for by or ^ 

rsT 

furnamed 

f^— Ms. No. 780 (ii), fob 55 b. 

‘ ^ I ’ Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 

140 b. 

‘ sraRT =d^RT 5 ^ I ’ INIs. No. 780 (ii), fob 

339 a. 

;f^g7iFF--Ms. No. 783, fob 33 a. 


qwra— Ms. No. 158 (i) b, fob 29 a. 
q^RT— Ms. No. 791, fob 8 b. 
qrf^cr^R— ‘ cqiit 

»?!TT3S!t?^T?bl ’ Ms. No. 783, fol. 222 b. 


qiRR— Ms. No. 791, fob 4 a. 

RRR5RR — Quoted by Ewf^. Ms. No. 158 (i) b, fol. 32 b. 
Ms. No. 791, fob 42 b. 


r— Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 157 p. 
quoted by 


Perhaps identical with 
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Ms. No. 783, fol. 127 a. Quoted in of 

Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 105 b. 

5TTiT^R— Ms. No. 158 (i) c, fol. 44 a. 

5^^— Ms. No. 783, fol. 36 b. 

Son^of and elder brother of JTT-WT??:. Ms. No. 

780 (ii) quotes from 'SRT#'W?5’s or ( I. O. 

Ms. No. 2720 ) extensively ; foil. 69 a to 84 b. 

Ms. No. 791, fol. 31 b. 

or Ms. No. 780 (ii), foil. 135 b, I37b, A work 

on 3%raq, quoted by It is in . 

-Ms. No. 158 (i) b, fol. 32 b. 

JPT^RR— Ms. No. 788, fol. 49 a. 

Ms. No. 783, fol. 193 a. 

Ms. No. 783, fol. 44 b ; gives 

Ms. No. 783, fol. 179 b. Quoted also in 3frgR?![55^- of 
who flourished 1580-1640 a d. 

wanfrq'— Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 295 a. 

^^;rTqcri_^Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 361 ; on fol. 87 b. 

Quoted by in his Com. on 

WT®'4r%q5T — Ms. No. 780 Ui), fol. 112 a. See ’45^'iIT5rT'JP!W. 
5(^3Tra^— Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 87 a. By 

(?) — Ms. No. 780 (i), fol. 113a. 
ffcc5>r^MoT?T (?)— ‘ T|7fT(%)i: I ’ Ms. No. 780 

(ii), fol. 138 b. 

Ms. No. 790, fol. 43 b. 

Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 109 b. 

Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 109 b. 

;|tvrr^5T — Ms. No. 791 ; mentioned at several places. 

Ms. No. 791, fol. 35 b. 
sr^I?T^_Ms. No. 785, fol. 24 b. 

( ? )— f^t t( 3 )% ai^?IT ^ Ms. No. 

780 (ii), fol. 104 a. C. C. Ill, 81 b, mentions that it is quoted 
in Lz. 1067. 

51^^— Ms. No. 791, fol. 4 b. 

— Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 361 a. An astronomer, quoted in 
by Earlier than 1263 A.D. 
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Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 139 a. Composed by in 

628 A.D. 

Ms. No. 783, fol. 15 b. 

Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 137 a. 

^^g^Tcri— Ms. No. 791, fol. 4 a. ^ 

‘ r Ms. No. 780 (i), 

fol. 10 a. He is perhaps identical with author 

of which, therefore, must be earlier than 

1550 A.D. 

— Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 298 a. According to 

( p. 253 ), probably by born in 1114 a.d. 

=^:?TT% 1 5^^Tf4rin f%?r»TraTql; 

?r T%^ II ’ Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 133 b. Quoted by in 

his ^^RSTCit, born after 1064 a.d. 

5|qT^^^T_Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 294 b. Quoted also in STI^TR^rT- 
2f^T by of 1528 A.D. By 

Ms. No. 791, fol. 4 a. 

‘ ^r%oirto%5^TrTt9??ira[^afaT?i5n3;i ’ Ms. No. 783, fol. 
89 a. Appears to be a ( perhaps ), and not the 

astrological work of that name. 

flf^FTS^IoT— Ms. No. 791, fol. 8 a. 

TI^^NTRsrm^— Ms. No. 783, fol. 157 a. 

TT^T^^r— cl^^^T=^HJTTSTf^ ^^1 ’ Ms. No. 789, fol. 

86 b. “ Quoted by Oxf. 270 b, by Oxf. 279 a.” 

C. C. I., p. 426 a. 

— Quoted extensively. 

‘ sir^c^w: l ’ Ms, No. 780 (ii), 

fol. 141 a. 

Wr^grBT^'t— Ms. No. 780 (ii), several times. 

Ms. No. 158 (i) b. fol. 47 b. Quoted by l^f?. 

?ni^“Ms. No. 785, fol. 8 b. Quoted by trn^. 

Ms. No. 791, fol. 37 b. 

— Quoted several times. 

»n5^ (?)— ‘ ^ ^rsR.’ etc. Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 323 a. 

Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. Ola. Quoted by pnf^. 

— Ms. No. 791, 31 b. Quoted several times. 

Ms. No. 781, fol. 2 a. 
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1 ’—Ms. No. 780 (ii), 
it may be a part 


(?)— 

fol, 375 a. The work is on architecture 
of a work on quoted in I. O. Cat. on i, 848 b. 

JTI^I^rs^TOT— Ms. No. 790, fol. 24 b. 

— Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 150 a. Quoted by in his 

Com. on STT^^TcfbT of about 1528 a.d. Earlier than 1528 A.o. 
Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 23 a. 

‘ ^ =ft% ^ 3^0 I ’ Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 

142 b. Quoted in of written in 1524 a.d. 

Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 118 a. Earlier than 1380 a.d. 

( ? )— ‘ ^r^nTT% ’, Ms. No. 780 (ii), 

fol. 12 a. " 


Ms. No. 791, fol. 8 b. 

( ? )— ‘ RTf 53^S(fT ■^oTT^'rWt’ Ms. No. 785, 


fol- 4 b. 

— Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 89 b. 

— Ms. No. 791, fol. 5 b. 

^T t aR T^— ‘ ^ ^ I ’ Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 

90 b. By C. C. Ill, 102 b. The Bhandarkar Insti- 

tute Library has a Ms. of this work ; No. 505 of 1892-95. 

l ’ etc. By 

— Ms. No. 783, fol. 7 a. 


Ms. No. 781, No. 21 a. 

3rRr%: l ’ Ms. No. 780 

(ii), fol. 108 a. Quoted also is Com. on 

his own of about 1571 A,D. Earlier than 1550 a.d, 

fwirn^T— Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 2 a. 

f?5WR5R;RT ( ? )— ‘ ?fR^53; ( 5? ) ’ Ms. 

No. 780 (ii), fol. 299 a. Appears to be the name of some 
Com. on ^TPTTrf’s ^ 

— Ms. No, 791, fol. 29 b. Mentioned in 
;iT5nTrd''J^— Ms, No. 780 (ii), fol. 108 a, 

^^,pf^„Xhe verse etc. (^RRTBT^IO! 4. 43) is quoted 

in Ms. No. 783, on fob 268 b. 

‘ ’ quoted on ^R^’s— ‘ 

^3?I^dT !TT''JrT«Rf ^^1=^ I ’ in Ms. No. 783, on fol. 108 b. 
5Crjn#f=*3f^r— Ms. No. 783, fol, 173 b. 
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( ? )— ‘ ^1% IR^T l ’ Ms. No. 783, 

fol. 193 a. 

Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 104 a. 

- -Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 343 a. 

Ms. No. 158 (i) b, fol. 36 b. 

— Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 87 a. 

^ Ms. No. 789, fol. 66 b. 

^ — Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 2 a. Astronomer of about 638 a.d. 

( ? )— ‘ pTIT^pI l’ Ms. No. 783, fol. 15a. 

Ms. No. 791, fol. 38 a. ^ 

9^^ 5l?35r5^f^ jiTT^r— Ms. No. 780 
(ii), fol. 260 a. Wrote Com. on 

Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 363 b. ^ 

(?)— I ‘ HTT% '??I 

qr^r I ’ etc. Ms. No. 784, fol. 82 b. The 

only reference to this work is found in C. C. I. 546 a, where 
we read— ^^^^IT^f%«rR?5r-Ben. 139. 

^IiTn% — Ms. No. 783, fol. 222 a. See above. 

Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 148 a. 

^?T^5TT®r— Ms. No. 791, fol. 4 b. 

( ? )— ‘ 3=511 ^12^% wr%?iT ?fwra;i ’—Ms. 

No. 780 (ii), fol. 93 b. Is it identifical with =srTd4>4>^T^^ as- 
cribed to ? 

Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 62 b. 

Ms. No. 784, fol. 85 b. 
author of Ms. No. 791, fol. 7 b. 

‘ %^1^51If^PWra: '5R1P1?^I1^1 ( ? ) ’ Ms. No. 

780 (ii), fol. 136 b. Astronomical work of the 5th century 
A. D. 

—Ms. No. 783, fol. 277 b. 
crF^?TT?R — Ms. No. 783, fol. 277 b. 

^msT^HOT— Ms. No. 791, fol. 25 b. 

^ 133 ^ 101 — Ms. No. 791, fol. 36 a. 

( ? )— ‘ I ’ Ms. No. 

780 (ii), fol. 363 b. 

sri^spfl’T— ‘ %2^5Rrt3 3^: WfT im: I ’ Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 

361 b. Earlier than 1550 a.d. 
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STT^ Ms. No. 780 (ii), 

fol. 364 b. 

(?) — A writer on the rituals of IW, also called ^?fT?E“ 
Ms. No. 788, fol. 47 b. 

‘ !5m^TT«iit J?W |%«T l ’ Ms. No. 

780 (ii), fol. 319 a. By ? 

f^’^rpTRT^ — Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 106 a — 108 a. Quoted in other 
also. 

Ms. No. 780 (ii), 

fol. 275 a. Quoted by in his com, on 5TT^5rc(rT. 

Ms. No. 783, fol. 14 b. 

No. 780 (ii), fol. 20 a. 

f^>t^(grRg )??rT^— Ms. No. 780 (ii) fol. 365 a. Quoted by 
— Ms. No. 780 (i), fol. 216 a. 

(?)— ‘ f^^rr =^t 5iT^( ’ Ms. No. 

780 (il), fol. 138 b. 

Ms. No. 780^(ii), fol. 101 b. 

( ? )— ‘ ’ Ms. No. 158 (i) b, 

fol. 47 a. 

AIs. No. 791, fol. 4 a. 

Ms. No. 158 (i) b, fol. 31 a. 

Ms. No. 791, fol. 6 a. 

Ms. No. 791, fol. 7 b. 
f^OTJ^=gi?fr^?T~Ms. No. 783, fol. 44 a. 

Ms. No. 783, fol. 102 a. 

— Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 138 b. 

— Ms. No. 783, fol. 91 a. It is perhaps 5TT?PW who wrote 
a com. on aTT^W^RsmfT^^. 

— Ms. No. 791, fol. 38 a. 

— Ms. No. 789, fol. 24 a. 

Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 148 a. 

Ms. No. 782, fol. 14 a. 

Ms. No. 782, fol. 3 b. 

— Same as above ? Ms. No. 789, fol. 66 b. 

Ms. No. 190, fol. 27 a. 

^ ^ ST ?tt: 1 ^ mi 

U ’ Ms. No. 791, fol. 46 b. 
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Ms. No. 783, fol. 88 b. 

'WgPT(Read Ms. No. 782, fol. 14 b. 

‘ I Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 

297 a ff ; mentioned in 'ffrUms Wfr«T himself 

wrote a 


‘ l ’ quoted in 

sTRPPJT’s of 1571 A.p. Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 305 a. 


Ms. No. 783, fol. 34 a. 

( ? )— ‘ ^ I ’ Ms. No. 781, fol. 2 a. 

Ms. No. 791, fol. 7 a. 


Ms. No. 791, fol. 37 a. 

^T^5?T?tfwr--Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 295 a. 

^TT^Krr^sf— Ms. No. 791, fol. 36 a. 

^TlrTm— Ms. No. 791, fol. 8 b. ^ 

— Ms. No. 780 (ii). Mentioned by in his Com. 

sTToTSr^'T on his father’s ( ) gf^flTar. The Com. was 
written about 1530 a.d. 

WTCT(?nT#)'R555{f^— Ms. No. 78 (ii), fol, 138 a. ‘ 

WFT# or author of Ms. No. 785, fol. 30 b. 

Quoted by JTot^rtsiW in his Com. on ( 1528 a. d. ). 

Ms. No. 780 (i), 376 a. Quoted by t?TTf^.. 

‘ ^Rf '4ir3r 5T f ?T i ’ 

ascribed to Ms. No. 785, fol. 26 a. 

‘ ^?n55T?TT I ’ Ms. No. 780 (ii), 

fol. 361 b. 

{ ? )•— ‘ 5T Wk S^T: ? r Ms. No. 

783, fol. 100 b. 

or Ms. No. 791, fol. 50 a. A part of 

^ar^rlrtr. 

— Ms. No. 783, fol. 101 a. From the ^FR^T^^rlT in the 

^TSf^—Ms. No. 783, fol. 16 b. 

Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 110 a. Quoted by 

( ? >— ‘ ’ Ms. No. 780 

(ii) fol. 122 b. 
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I! f?irTcfr#^ ^ 1 sr 

?Tl?Tg#T<Tm% 11 ’ Ms. No. 783, fol. 156 a. 

«rli????r—Ms. No. 780^ (ii), fol. 99 b. 

^^rrRf%J^% ’ etc. Ms. No. 783, fol. 3 a. 

^zf^??rrr— Ms. No. 790, fol. 17 b. 

Ms. No. 783, fol. 222 a. 

— Quoted in Ms. No. 780 (ii), foil. 103 b— 106 a ; 290 a— 
300 b. The work is oft astronomy by or written 

for It is quoted also in f^ari^rq^ (1524 A.D.) 

There is only one Ms. of this work, and it is in the 
library of the Bhandarkar Institute — No. 876 of 1184“87. 

^T^FRiifT^'i — ‘ 'sif^ i 

5STqts??sr?4fT H ’ Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 260 b. This 
work is quoted by ^TRTqoT in his Com. on ( 1571 ) 

A. D. 

Ms. No. 783, fol. l4 b. 

R%5Rirrf5R ( ? ) ‘ RT^’rw^ff^mtTTSTT T Ms. No. 780 (ii), 

91 b. 

R5ff or Ms. No. 791, foJ. 31 b, 

R^^q-STrl— Ms. No. 780 (i), fol. 11 a. 

(?)— ‘ arwiTTir ?I?fr W J ’ Ms. No. 783, fol. 

34 a. 

Wm?T— Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 275 b ; earlier than 1550 a. d. ■ 

( ? ) — Long quotations from this work in Ms. No. 780 (ii), 
fol. 349 a — fiT^RFIW^: I ; fol. 350 a — 

. fol. 352 a. RTW’arwi; fol. 355 a. 
3JTT=cra5l5<^I%'Tn%%%?U^^T3l: I fol. 358 a I 

( ? )~‘ w ^ ’ Ms. No, 780 (ii), 

fol. 104 a. 

( ? )— ‘ ^egrr ’LWt ^?r; Ms. No. 781, 

fol. 10 a. 

Ms. No. 783, fol. 22 a. 

^n[5IT^~Ms. No. 158 (i) c, fol. 316 b.- 

RRT^'l— ‘ ^^Si: sPR(?)^rwn ! ’ Ms, No. 780 (ii), 

88 b. See ^Rcr^^ pp. 486-7. 

T^^5^I%l[Rrfpt~Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 137 a. By Com- 

posed in 1150 A.D. 
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r%§^^T%T— Quoted by 

^T%m(?)— ‘;3WT ^grafR^r, Ms. No. 783, 

fol. 47 b. We cannot identify it with of 

T^qTI^ composed in 1686 A.D., as this date conflicts with 
that of qy^wsraPT. 

Ms. No. 791, fol. 11 a. 

-Ms. No. 791, fol. 19 a. 

— 3TT . often quoted. 

Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 108 a. 

Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 139 b. 

Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 139 b. 

Ms. No. 791; fob 5 a. 

( ? ) ‘ sTTHorriy i ’ Ms. No. 783, fol. 

9 b. 

‘ ?T«n ft ?ISTI | ’ Ms. No. 791, fol 

42 b. 

Ms. No. 789, fol. 49 b. 

^sgTRT^TTq^T— Ms. No. 789. fol. 52 b. Earlier than 1550 A.o. 

— Ms. No. 783, fol. 32 b. 

‘ 3TQn;|(%crf%5rf : i ’ Ms. No. 783, fol. 

43 b. 

‘ Ms. No. 780 (ii) 

fol. 61 a. "* 

^igRTflfP^^— Ms, No. 780 (i), fol 270 b. 

Ms. No. 780 (iX fol. 58 a^. 

( ? ) ‘ i srr^iRS^RTf 

' xf ??R^T II ’ Ms. No. 780, (i), fol. 336 a. 

ST ff 5FIT )’?!? 15f%?i:ir Ms. No. 

791, fol. 43 a. 

^T^RSTf— Ms. No. 791, fol. 24 b. 

Ms. No. 783, fol 46 a. 

‘ q^rgr%rwRT5rqrasT 5roTWTT%v:TT l ’ Ms. No. 783, fol. 7 a. 
37 ?t i ’ Ms. No. 780 (ii), 

fol 25 b. 

^3j^0Tq-(?)— ‘ STRTrq'JTRTfRq q^Rr’^^CSfq'qOT: !’ Ms. No. 783, fol. 
34 a. 

‘ ^^>3:% ^ l ’ Ms. No. 783, fol. 14 a. 
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Ms. No. 781, fol. 33 a. 

Ms. No. 791, fol. 30 b. 

Ms. No. 783, fol 26 a. 

‘ (?) ’ Ms. No. 

780 (ii), fol 90 a. is quoted on fol 23 b of I. O- 

Ms. 303 b of by ?TT#?TM son of The 

date of the Ms. is 1597 A. d. So, this work must belong to 
about 1500 A. !>., as it is quoted in also. 

‘ 51# R^T ^ ^ir f5l STSTT^TR I ’ Ms. No. 780 ( ii ), 
fol. 89 a. It is also quoted in by f^»^5TT«T 

son of enjoying the patronage of king in 

1578 A.D. 

fRRT^55F^— ‘ ^4 ’ Ms. No. 780 (ii), fol. 87 a. 

Quoted by ( 1496 a.d. ) in his 

fRTRR—* sfT'^J^STrft 5F3RR 5f^: I Ms. No. 

780 (ii), fol 94 b. Quoted in JRRrqiRWR of ( L O. Ms. 
1396), 4 tr^Rp^(L O. Ms. 1744) and I. O. 

Ms. 6401. 
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THE PANCA-JANAS 

( R. Shamshastri ) 

The phrase “ Panca-janas” like Pancakrstis and Pancaksitis 
is frequently met with in the Vedas. Sayana interprets them 
sometimes as the “ Four Castes with Nisada as the fifth Caste.” 
In other places he takes them to mean Devas, Gandharvas, Apsa- 
rasas, Asuras and Raksasa and sometimes as Devas, men, 
Gandharvas, Apsarasas, Serpents and Fathers, and supports his 
last statement by quoting the Aitareya Br. Ill, 31. In R. V. X 60,4 
the Panca-janas are stated to be in the sky and the epithet 
“ Yajaniyas ”, meaning worthy of being worshipped, is applied 
to them. Griffith takes them deified counterparts of the Indo- 
Aryans of the Rgvedic period divided into five tribes called 
“Yadu, Puru, Anu, Druhyu and Turvasu”. Strange and surprising 
though it may appear, I take them to be the five minor planets. 
As will be seen, the way in which they are described both in 
the Vedas and the Puranas and Epics points to the same conclu- 
sion. It is very well known to students of Indian history that 
the Yadava and Vijayanagara and Mysore kings trace their 
genealogy to Yadu, the son of Ayu, the son of Budha, Mercury, 
the son of the moon. The fundamental principle of Indian 
culture is to hold ArdhanarlSvara, half man and half wife, as the 
ideal of conjugal life, and to regard father and son as identical 
(Atma vai putranamasi). Hence it follows that Yadu, the grand- 
son of Budha, is Budha, Mercury himself. Since Budha is always 
in company with Venus, in twin-relation, it follows that Puru is 
Venus. R. V. 1. 83, 5 says that the lovable Vena is born ; Kavya 
D^ana brought back the cows with him. It is very well known 
that in the whole of Sanskrt literature Kavya, Kavi and U^ana 
mean Venus. It is an accepted principle that words in the Vedas 
and later Sanskit literature mean the same thing, though they 
may differ in form grammatical. Hence I do not sec the reason 
why Kavya, Kavi and U^ana used in the sense of Venus in later 
Sanskrt literature should not be taken in the same sense in the 
Vedas. The statement that Kavya brought back his cows in the 
verse referred to above means that he has reappeared in his 
former glory which he lost for sometime during his Asta-period 
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by the son. UsSana’s fashioning Vajra weapon for Indra (R. V. I, 
51, 10-11 ; and I, 121, 12) means that Venus appearing in a solar 
eclipse is a prelude to Indra’s or son’s victory over the eclipse 
demon. The welcome praise of Kavya by the Alvins (R. V. 1, 
1 17, 12) means the appearance of only Venus leaving his friend 
Mercury. The coming together of Kavya, Indra and the Devas, 
(R. V. V 29, 9 ; 31, 8) means the arrival of Venus, Serius and 
other planets together. Indra in the Veda sometimes means 
Sunasira, the dog-star Serius, Or taking the word “ together ” 
successively we may take Indra to mean the son in the verse. 
Kavya's establishing the Hotar Agni in the sky in R. V. Vlll, 23, 
17 means the appearance of Mars near Venus in the sky. In 
R. V. IV 16, 2 the priest is called to praise Indra as USanas does. 
Here the arrival of Usanas in front of the sun is compared to the 
arrival of a herald proclaiming the arrival of his master behind. 
The planets’ appearance first in the east in the morning or late 
in the west after sun-set is often compared to a band of Vedic 
reciters marching in front of or behind a festive procession of 
gods or men. Accordingly R. V. 1. 130, 9 says that “ born from 
night the Asura has thrown up the sun’s wheel and stolen the 
word ( vacam musayati ); O USanas, Kavi, thou hast come from 
far to protect us.” What is meant here is that after a long 
absence Venus came out of the sun’s chariot and began to sing 
of the sun’s arrival as a herald. Likewise Brhaspati, Jupiter, is 
called the best of the poets (Kavih kavinam — 11, 2, 31) Prthavena 
or Vena in R. V. V, 93, 14 is Venus ; Rama is the sun ; 500 horses 
mean the cycle of 7000 days, since two halves of a lunar month 
are called the sun’s two horses ( See my Eclipse-cult. ); Varuna 
with his ropes and his golden helmet ( Ayomayadruna ) is Saturn 
with his rings. {R-V. 1, 24, 14; 11, 27, 10; 28, 7; Vlll, 42, 1; X, 
132, 4 ) — In R. V. X 53, 4, Agni, Mars, says “ This prelude of my 
speech I will now utter, whereby we, the gods, may quell our 
Asura foemen.” This means that Mars appeared first in an 
eclipse. It may be taken for granted that wherever Indra is 
mentioned as striking Sambara or any other Asura, or as 
drinking Soma-juice, or whereever Asuras, Gandharvas, or 
Raksas are mentioned as enemies of sacrificing priests, a solar 
or lunar eclipse, or the occultation of a planet is the theme under 
the consideration of the poets. In verse 24 of R. V. X. 87 the 
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poet’s request of Agni to burn the Yatudhanas, the twin Kimidina 
is a prayer addressed to Mars to hasten the clearance of a lunar 
eclipse as implied by the expression “ milk of the milch cow ” 
in verse 18. Indra’s slaying Vrsabha, the chief of the Sandikas 
in 11, 30, 8 is a reference to a solar eclipse. Professors Roth 
and Ludwig have been right in regarding R. V. X. 27, 30 as a 
reference to something like a solar eclipse. There Sukra and 
Marka are said to have come between the sun and the poet. In 
X 123, 1 Vena is undoubtedly Venus, as his appearance after 
sun-set (Suryasya apam sangamc ) is extolled. 

Now I am going to show that Sayana’s interpretation of the 
Vedic Panchajanas sometimes as Yadus and others, sometimes 
as five castes and sometimes as Rakshasas, Gandharvas and 
others is right. I have already stated that Y’adus and other 
tribes are the followers of Mercury and other minor planets. 
Likewise the Sun, Venus, and Jupiter are Brahmans, the moon is 
Raja, a Kshatriya, Mercury is a Sudra, and Saturn is a Nishada, 
a hunter, as stated in all astrological works. A planet occulting 
another planet is called a Brahmarakshas, or an Asura, or a 
Gandharva or an Apsaras. In support of these statements there 
are a number of stories in the Epic and Puranas. I shall endea- 
vour to show how those stories prove the above statements and 
thereby help us to interpret the Vedas to the satisfaction of 
scholars. I quote the stories from the “ Essays on Indo-Aryan 
Mythology ” of late Narayana lyangar of Mysore. He was a 
very profound Sanskrt scholar and collected a number of Puranic 
stories connected with Vedic gods. Regarding the interpretation 
of Vedic and Puranie myths the learned author says on P. X. of 
his Introduction : “ Pondering over many Vedic and Puranic 
stories, I came to entertain the idea that our ancient poets had 
systematically metamorphosed the heavenly objects as human 
beings, extraordinary Rishis, demi-gods, gods, and goddesses and 
had so read the phenomena connected with them — each poet in 
his own way — as to yield or to illustrate moral and religious 
lessons, the advantage of dealing with the heavenly bodies being 
that the element of the marvellous and superhuman could be 
introduced with full poetical license. “ Whatever may be the 
worth of his explanations of Vedic and Puranic myths, there is 
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no doubt that by his collection of many stories relating to Vedic 
gods he has rendered valuable service for the cause of Vedic in- 
terpretation, and I am highly thankful to him for it. 

Now taking the story of Ilvala and Vatapi (Maha. Aran. 96“ 
99) I shall show how it is an attempt to explain the sudden rise 
of any of the minor planets as an evening star after sun-set. The 
story is as follows : — 

“ Agastya, Canopus, was very fond of Tapas and did not 
think of marrying. One day he saw his forefathers hanging 
down, holding the slender roots 'of shrubs on the brink of an 
abyss. They told him that they would soon fall down into the 
abyss unless he married and became a father. Not finding a 
woman suitable to him, he extracted what was good in every- 
thing and created with it a beautiful woman and caused her to 
be born as the daughter of Satyavatl, the wife of the king of 
Vidarbha. She was named Lopamudra. When she came of age, 
Agastya asked the king to marry her to him. The king did not 
quite approve of him on account of his fondness for asceticism. 
But being afraid of the consequence of his displeasure, he gave 
her away. Agastya was too poor to clothe and ornament her in 
regal style. He, therefore, set out as a mendicant to earn 
wealth, and went successively to three kings, Srutarvan, 
Bradhna^va, and Trasadasyu, son of Purkutsa, and asked them 
to give him as much as they could without injuring others ; but 
finding that their receipts and disbursements were equally 
balanced and that by taking gifts from them people would be 
injured, he went with them to Ilvala, a rich Danava king of the 
town of Manimati. This king, however, was an enemy of the 
Brahmanas and was killing them in a strange manner. He had 
asked a Brahmana to enable him to have a son like Indra ; but as 
the Brahmana refused to do so, he began to hate Brahmanas. 
He used to invite Brahmanas for dinner in which he served the 
flesh of his brother Vatapi, disguised as a goat. After the dinner 
was over, he used to call his brother to come out. Hearing this 
Vatapi used to come out bleating like a goat and bursting open 
the bellies of the Brahmanas and thereby causing their death. 
Many a Brahmana had thus been killed. He treated Agastya in 
the same way when he came to the Asura with the three kings. 
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Agastya ate the food and said “How can Vatapi come out ? He 
has been digested in my belly”, in reply to Ilvala's call to 
Vatapi to come out. Thus Ilvala, the Daitya king, was out- 
witted, Being however pleased with the sage, he gave immense 
wealth to the three kings and thrice as much and a golden 
chariot to Agastya. Returning home the sage gave the wealth 
to his wife and lived with her for sometime. On the birth of 
a son he went again to the forest to continue his penance.” 

Here Ilvala and Vatapi are Mercury and Venus. Ilvala is a 
compound made up of Ila (earth) and Vala, (an Asura concealing 
wealth or light), in other words, Dirghatamas of the earth, 
Mercury. So long as the sun shines. Vatapi, Venus, is in the 
belly of the sun ; and after sun-set, he appears as if he had come 
out bursting open the belly of the sun, the Brahman. The 
uninjured three kings are Mars, Saturn, and Jupiter. Lopa- 
mudra is sealed treasure lest she might be Lopa (disappearance). 
See R. V. 1. 165-191, especially 179 where Lopamudra accurs). 

THE VEDIC DASARAGNYA FIGHT AND THE 
mahAbhArata war 

I have shown in my article entitled “ The Indian Epics and 
the Planets “ how the fixity of the hundred stars of the 27 cons- 
tellations and the peregrinations of the five or seven planets 
gave rise to the allegorical story of the war between the hundred 
sons of Dhrtarastra and the five sons of Pandu, the moon. It is 
very well known to star-gazers at night that though all the five 
minor planets can occasionally be seen in one or different 
zodiacal signs, all the 27 constellations can never be seen 
together at any time. Only as many constellations as mark the 
upper half of the celestial sphere can be observed, while those 
of the other half which is below our feet are entirely out of sight. 
Even in the visible half the constellations of the signs partly 
below and partly above the east arid west horizons can hardly 
be seen. It follows therefore that only the constellations of 
about five signs in the upper half can be clearly observed together 
with the five minor planets, if all of them are visible, as they 
can be sometimes. At night on a newmoon day or at day time 
with a total solar eclipse, the appearance of the constellations 
and the planets far from the eclipse-region will be a grand, sight. 
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Then one or two of the planets may be setting, as if hurled down 
by those pursuing them from behind; one or two may be near the 
solar or lunar eclipse region, ready to help the sun or the moon 
in driving out the eclipse-demon, on newmoon or fullmoon day. 
The fixed stars of the five signs numbering 5'x2^ = lVf may be 
regarded to be on one side and the planets on the other. Of 
these eleven asterisms or kings as they are called, ten are full 
asterisms and the eleventh is the result of the fractional quarter 
parts of the five signs. So the eleventh may be rightly called 
Bheda, as he is made up of bhinna or broken parts. It is these 
ten kings allied with or led by Bheda that are described as if 
fighting with the Bharatas, Purus, and Tritsues, planets, so called, 
in the Rgveda ( Vll . 83, 6“8 ), as we shall presently see. In the 
Mahabharata the same war is described as a battle between 
eleven Aksohini men on the side of Duryodhana and seven 
AksohinI men on the side of the Pandavas. Aksa means axle or 
chariot and Uhini means driving. Accordingly Aksohini Senas 
means army driving chariots. As the Mahabharata war is 
well-known, the Vedic verses on the Da^aragnya war are quoted 
here to show their correspondence to the Epic-war. 

Before going to quote the verses, it seems desirable to know 
the meaning of the most important technical words used in 
the verses. 

( 1 ) Mitra. This word means the moon, since ViSvamitra, 
friend of all, signifies in the Vedas, the moon, the Ksattriya 
king, or Dvijaraja. 

( 2 ) Varuna. This word means Saturn, as shown elsewhere. 

( 3 ) Da^a means a servant, either inimical or friendly. 

(4) Vrtra always means an eclipse-demon, one who 
envelopes or covers. 

{ 5 ) Arya, a sacrificer, either friendly or inimical. 

( 6 ) Sudasa, servant, Agni, messenger of gods ; hence Mars. 

( 7 ) Tritsus, the friends of Sudas, Mars, are the three 
nodes upper or lower, in the eclipse-cycle of 1000 days. 

(8) Vasu means wealth, splendour, and life. Hence a 
prayer for wealth, or cattle or food implies the loss of the same 
in eclipse. 
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(9) Go-ajanas is equal to go and ajanas. Go meaning a 
bull implies the moon ; it signifies the sun when it means a cow; 
and rays of light when it means calves. — Ajanas are those 
asterisms which do not move like the planets, but keep their 
light and post always ; Janas means planets, liable to birth and 
death. 

( 10 ) Sattra means a sacrificial session of 7, 9, or 10 
months, at the close of which the priests representing the 
planets are expected to go to heaven after coming in contact 
with the aun and to return after a sojourn of one or two months, 
by which time the sun quits the locality which the planet occu- 
pied before going to heaven. 

( 11 ) Danda, a staff, represents the moon approaching the 
newmoon day. It also signifies a planet or asterism bereft of its 
brilliant rays of light. A parichhinna-danda means a staff freed 
from its leaves and bark and so not as bright as it is with its 
bark, leaves, and branches. 

( 12 ) Paridhi, means a circle, the celestial sphere. 

( 13 ) Thousandfold Paridhi means a circle along which a 
planet takes a thousand days to travel. 

( 14 ) Apsarasas means a planet near the asterism P. 
Asadha, sailing on the water like a nymph. The deity of P. 
Asadha is waters. 

The following is the translation of only difficult verses of 
R.V. VI 1. 83 and Vll. 33.— 

O Mitra and Varupa, recognising your relationship, desiring 
to recover the cows ( rays of light ), and armed with ParaSu- 
weapons ( swords like horse-ribs ), strike the Dasas, Vftras, and 
Aryan enemies, and protect Sudasa. 1 

In the battle in which men rush with their flags there is 
nothing pleasing to any one ; those engaged in the war are only 
looking to the world of heaven ; wars are always dreadful. 2 

O Indra and Varu^a, the earth is shaken and pressed down 
as far as its extremities ; the cry of the warriors rises up to the 
skies • the enemies are falling on me. Extend your protection 
to me ( Vasistha =Mars. ) 3 

P. O. VII-l~2-iii 
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O Indra and Varuna, protect Sudasa and strike with your 
weapons Bheda who, though still far away, is rapidly approach- 
ing. Accept the prayers of my men ; my leading as the chief 
priest is a source of good results. 4 

O India and Varuna, the weapons of the enemies are falling 
on me ; they attack me ; you are the lords of wealth. So protect 
us in this battle, 5 

Both Sudasa and the Tritsus call upon you, O Indra and 
Varuna, for recovering wealth ( of which they are robbed by the 
eclipse demons and the non-sacrificing asterisms ) ; protect 
Sudasa and the Tritsus who are now hurt very much. 6 

O Indra and Varuna, these ten kings have fallen against 
Sudasa. They never perform any sacrifice ; Sudasa is not how- 
ever put down ; the praise of the priests making offerings have 
produced good results. The gods responded to our call. 7 

O Indra and Varuna, give strength to Sudasa who is now 
surrounded by the ten kings ; in this battle the priests of Vasis- 
tha’s son with their plaits of hair on the right side have offered 
their tribute of praise and oblations to you. 8 

O India and Varuna, one of you, Indra, strikes Vrtra in the 
battle ; the other, Varuna ( Saturn ), supervises the rite ; we call 
upon you with our praise. Give us happiness. 9 

May Indra ( the Sun ), Varuna ( Saturn ), Mitra ( the Moon ), 
and Aryama ()upiter ) bestow wealth upon us. 10 

R. V. VII. 33 

In the same way Sudasa easily crossed the Sindhu river 
with the sons of Vasistha and killed Bheda. In the battle with 
the ten kings Indra protected Sudasa. ^ 3 

The Vasisthas (three forms of Mars) who have been thirsty 
with the Tritsus prayed to Indra for water in their battle with 
the ten kings. Indra heard of it ; and extended the dominion 
of the Tritsus (the waters : the asterism P. Asadha). 

Those Bharats who are neither cows or bulls nor Janas or 
planets have now become only a few and as thin as staves (bereft 
of their leaves and branches) and have appeared like a few 
babies when Vasistha has become their leading priest. Then 
the offerings of the Tritsus grew fatty. 
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Three are the seed.bearers (nodes) in the three worlds 
three are offsprings (eclipses) with latent lights ; three bright 
ones (solar eclipses in 1000 days) associate with the dawn. The 
Vasisthas (nodes) know them well. 

The same Vasisthas with their innate knowledge move along 
the hidden thousand-fold circle (Paridhi) which is spread like 
a warp by Yama (Saturn) and which the same Vasisthas weave 
with the woof like nymphs (Apsarasas). 

Mitra (Moon) and Varuna (Saturn) saw thee, O Vasistha 
burst out when thou appeared in thy new lightning-like splendour.* 
It is one of thy births ; thy second birth is the form which 
Agastya, Canopus, took. 

O Vasistha, son of Mitra and Varuna, thou art born out of 
the mind of UrvaSi, when the gods, Vi^vedevas, kept in the pond 
the seed of Mitra and Varuna. 

The explanatory verses of the above hymn quoted by 
Sayana are : — 

“ In the sacrificial session undertaken by Mitra and Varuna, 
their seed fell down in the Pot (Kumbha = Aquarius, — the Pot 
containing Vasativari water kept in the sacrificial hall corres- 
ponds to the sign of Aquarius containing the seed), when they 
looked at Orvasi. The very moment there came out two sages 
called Vasistha and Agastya (Mars and Canopus). The seed fell 
in three places : (1) the Pot ; (2) Water ; (3) Earth. That on the 
Earth gave birth to Vasistha (Mars, the son of the earth) ; that 
in the Pot gave rise to Agastya (Canopus); and that in Water 
became a huge Fish (Piscis) ; Agastya is as long as the rope (used 
to tie the yoke to the neck of a bull or a horse). On account of 
his short measure he is called Manya, measurable ; or the word 
may signify ‘the sage is born in the Pot’ ; so he is measured 
by the Pot ; a grain-measure is also called a Pot (Kumbha). 
Hence it implies his size. When water was being taken in the 
Pot, Vasistha (Mars) went into the Water (P. Asadha) from the 
Pot (Aquarius) and took his seat in the pond of water (Capri- 
corn). The Visvedevas (Deities of Dttarasadha) kept him in the 
pond or sea (Puskara or Samudra = Capricorn).” 

The implication is that Mars was at the time in question in 
Capricorn or precisely in Uttarasadha, Agastya, the moon, and 
Saturn were in Aquarius, and Fish was higher up in Piscis. 
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I leave to it scholars for consideration and decision whether 
the above implication is the only meaning of the Vedas or 
whether in addition to the above meaning the rites performed 
in right earnest in the sacrificial hall imitating the heavenly 
phenomena is also the purport of the Vedas or whether wars and 
battles fought by the invading Aryans with the aboriginal tribes 
under Bheda and others is all the meaning of the sacred verses, 
as interpreted by distinguished western scholars. 

AGASTYA AND KING SVETA 

The story of Agastya and King Sveta is found in the Uttara- 
kanda of Ramfiyana, Sargas 77-78, and is as follows 

Once upon a time Agastya spent a night of the hot season in 
an extensive forest of 100 yojanas all round. It was devoid of 
man or beast. It contained a beautiful lake having beautiful 
birds on it. When the morning came he got up and approached 
the lake. He saw in it a huge corpse which was Ajara, free 
from decay, and was shining with splendour. As he was 
wondering what the corpse could be, he saw a celestial being 
seated in a celestial Vimana or Vehicle carried by swans. The 
celestial being wore a garland, and a thousand Apsaras nymphs 
attended upon him some singing and dancing and some fanning 
him with fans having golden handles. He got down, ate the 
flesh of the corpse, drank water from the lake, and prepared 
to ascend the Vehicle, when ilgastya made bold to ask ; “ WTo 
art thou ? Thou art like a god, and yet eatest abominable food.” 
He replied my father was Sudeva, king of the Vidarbhas. I am 
his first son named Sveta by his first wife and have a step-brother 
named Suratha. Having reigned justly for a thousand years, 
I installed Suratha, and retiring to this forest, performed Tapas 
for 3000 years and went to Brahma-loka. But even in Svarga 
hunger and thirst troubled me. I asked Brahma why I felt 
hungry and thirsty and what food he would give me. He said : 
“ Eat thy own flesh. Performing the best penance, thou hast 
nourished thy own body. Devoting thyself entirely to Tapas 
thou didst not give anything to a Yati who came to you as an 
Atithi, guest. Therefore satisfy thyself by eating thy own fatten- 
ed body, which is the best Amrta rasa, juice of nectar to thee. 
Thou wilt find release, when Agastya happens to see thee. 
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“ Therefore, O Agastya, I have been eating this my own body for 
many years and yet it has undergone no diminution.” So saying 
Sveta offered a splendid golden ornament as gift to Agastya, and 
as soon as the latter accepted it, the corpse of the king disappear- 
ed and the king went to Heaven. 

Here the lake is the asterism Uttarasadha, the king is Saturn 
who defying all occulations, which are regarded as sacrifices 
performed to please gods, remains in each sign for nearly 2^ 
years and sets year after year when Agastya, Canopus, appears 
in Aquarius. His garland is his ring. As Saturn does not indi- 
cate the arrival or departure of any seasons of sowing and har- 
vesting, nor grows any crops of his own, he is said in the story 
to be an eater of his own body. He is Varuna with his Pa^as 
or ropes or noose to catch birds or beasts. He is therefore a 
Nisada, a hunter, who not devoting himself to agriculture 
looks for birds and beasts in forests. He is described in the 
Vedas as sitting idle devoted to his penance ( Nisasada 
dhrtavratah ). While Saturn is a slow mover, Mercury is a swift 
wanderer with no steadfast work to occupy him. He sleeps, 
as it were, over his work, and does not care to know when to 
work and when to reap the harvest of his labour. Hence he is 
a Sudra, a weeping Chitraratha for knowledge. The moon is a 
Ksatriya always at w'ar and has no regulated work in harmony 
with seasons of work and harvest. It is only the Sun, Venus, 
and Jupiter who regulate time and seasons and making neces- 
Stary sacrifices go to heaven and return in time to resume their 
work again. They are therefore Brahmans, fountains of learn- 
ing. The Sun goes to heaven in solar eclipse and Venus and 
Jupiter go to heaven year after year when the Sun comes close 
to them in his annual march round the heavens. Mars is Agni, 
a Brahman sometimes and a Kravyada, eater of raw ffesh like a 
Raksasa, at other times, as it suits him. The Brahmans are good 
eaters and good singers, and speakers of truth, law, and order. 
Hence they are the mouth of the Time-man, ( Kalapurusa of the 
Purusasukta hymn. ) The Ksatriyas like the moons are the arms 
of the same Time-man ; some constellations like Chritr and 
and others are Vaisyas, the thighs of Kalapurusa, wandering 
pedlars hoarding wealth of others. The feet of Kalapurusa are 
Sudras running messengers like Mercury having no goal or aim 
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of their own. Hence the planets are called the five castes in 
the Vedas. 

The planets in the Vedas and the Puranas do not stick to 
their castes as rigidly as men. their counter-parts on earth, do 
now. 'Ihe sun, the Brahman, and the moon, the Ksatriys king, 
sometimes play the part of Raksasas or cannibals on the occasion 
of eclipses. They are therefore called Kilatakiill or Kimidina. 
In the story of Subandhu’s death referred to by Sayana in his 
introduction to the commentary of R. V. X. 57-62 the two magi- 
cians known as Kilatakuli are the sun and the moon. In R. V. X. 
87 they are called two Yatudhanas called twin Kimidina. In R. 
V. 1, 25 Varuna, Saturn, is called Nisada binding victims in his 
Pa^a or noose, he is in the Purapas called a pious Brahmapa known 
as Ani-mandavya always in penance, come what , may, while 
Agni, Mars, is called a thief, or homicide. 

DEATH TO THE INNOCENT AND DIVINE HONOUR 
TO THE HOMICIDE 

While describing the award of death-sentence to the inno- 
cent and of divine honours to the homicide in the story of Ani- 
Mandavya, the Mahabharata gives a vivid description of the 
nature of the planets Saturn and Mars. The story is as follows 

Mandavya was a pious Brahmana. He was performing penance 
at the door of his own hermitage in a forest. He was so much 
absorbed in his penance that he knew not what took place out- 
side and what injury his own body received. While he was thus 
seated, robbers committed theft in a neighbouring city and were 
hotly pursued by watchmen. Thus chased they entered the forest 
and concealed themselves in Mandavya’s hut. The watchmen 
came in and asked Mandavya whether he saw the robbers. But 
receiving no answer they searched the hut, caught the robbers 
together with the stolen property, and placed them before the 
king along with Mandavya whom they took to be a cunning 
accomplice that pretended to be a sage. The king passed sentence 
of death on them all and Mandavya was impaled on the iron pin 
of the gallows and left exposed to rot and wither. But Mandavya 
did not die. His fellow Brdhma^as came in the form of birds 
and enquired what sin he committed to be thus impaled. He 
said : “ Whom should I find fault with } There is no one who 
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sinned against me. ” Many days passed and the watchmen 
found out that he was still alive. Hearing of this strange thing 
the king concluded that he must be an innocent sage and ordered 
the pin to be pulled out from him. But the pin could not be 
taken out, and when it was forced out, it broke. Part of the pin 
with the rope remained firmly fixed in Mandavya’s neck. Hence 
he came to be known as “ Ani-Mandavya, ” " Pin-Mandavya ”. 

The Vedic name of one of the five Janas is Anu, as already 
pointed out. Anu and Ani are two Sanskrt words meaning a pin 
or peg to drive through a wall or wooden post in order to hang 
something on it. Ani-dvara in the Artha^astra means a door 
with a bolt fixed to it. Likewise Ani or ani means something like 
a nail to drive through. In the Ekagnikanda it is laid down that a 
boy invested with the sacred string should utter the Vedic words 
“Brahmanah anisthah ”, touching his ears and lips. Haradatta, 
the commentator explains it by saying “ You, the ears and 
lips, are established on the Ani or pin of Brahman — the 
Vedas. ” He seems to mean that the initiated boy should keep 
his ears and lips firmly attached to the Vedas and nothing 
else. Accordingly Ani-mandavya means Mandaya hanging from 
or on a nail, that is, Mandavya hanged by tying one extremity 
of a rope round his neck and by drawing him up over the pin 
fixed to a post like a water-pot drawn up from the well through 
a pulley. The thieves are those that are referred to in R. V. 
X 4, 6. Therein we are told that “ like two thieves who risk 
their lives and haunt the forest have secured him with their 
ten ropes.” In this verse the two nodes of the nodal year of 
343 days, one at the end of the year and another in the middle 
are compared to two thieves dragging the planet-victim to be 
eclipsed by ten ropes at the close of additional ten days added 
to 343 days at the rate of one rope a day. In other words, the 
victim is dragged by the thief-like nodes to the point of danger 
on the 354th day terminating with a full moon or a new moon. 
In the Vedic version the thieves themselves are the murderers 
of the innocent for his treasure. In the Puranic version, how- 
ever, it is the watchmen that drag the innocent to the gallows 
and the thieves are the indirect causes of the death of the 
innocent. The kings are the ten asterisms with Bheda, the 
eleventh, as already pointed out. Who is the victim Mandavya ? 
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The real losers are either the sun or the moon, that have lost 
their wealth. The real thieves are the demons at the node or 
with Agni, Mars. One innocent Mandavya or Animandavya 
came to be involved in this case. The word “ Ani ”, same as 
“ Anu ” points to Saturn, as already pointed out elsewhere. 
Since Agni is the name given to the nodes in the Vedas, Agni or 
Mars is the thief and yet he is honoured and innocent Saturn 
ever engaged in his penance defying even hunger and thirst is 
hanged and made to lose his wealth or light at the node with the 
sun or the moon. From the story of Sveta already quoted above, 
it is clear that Sveta, who is no other than Saturn, always 
suffered from hunger and thirst, owing to his constant absorp- 
tion in idle penance and lack of sacrifice in any other direction. 

The word “ Mandavya ” is derived from Mandu, a frog; a 
name wanting only the affix “Ka” of frog’s usual name, Manduka. 
Manduka is synonymous with Bheka or Bhekuri meaning both 
frog and star, ( Bhekastu tarake trisu, — NanarthakoSa ). Accord- 
ing to the Jayadi-mantra, “ Susumnah suryarasmih, candrama 
gandharvah: tasya naksatranyapsaraso bhekurayo nama, ” says 
that the sun’s ray is called susumna, good joy ; the moon is the 
Gandharva, holder of that ray ; to him the stars are the Apsara- 
sas, nymphs, called Bhekuris. This .implies that the moon 
shines with the sun’s rays and that the stars namely the cons- 
tellations are his wives, known by the name Bhekuri or bheka, 
frog. There is no doubt that the star-like planets are called 
Mandukas, frogs, in the Vedas. ^Accordingly the Mandukas, to 
whose croaking is compared the chanting of the Vedas by the 
Brihmanas at the beginning of the year in the rainy season, the 
sun being in the asterism of Maghas, in R. V. VII 103, are not 
the rrogs on the banks of lakes or water. wells, but Saturn and 
other planets. It is, they bearing the names ‘‘ Gomayu, Ajamayu 
Prsni, and Harita, that are spoken of as bestowing wealth and 
long life on the Vedic bards and their followers on the occasion 
of their thousand years’ sacrifice, but not at all the puny 
creatures of lakes and wells. It is a hymn sung by Vasistha, the 
son of Mitra and Varu^^a. As will be shown in another paper, 
Mitra, :s the moon, and Varuna is Saturn, and Vasistha is Mars. 
I have already pointed out that morning and evening stars are 
compared to Brahmanas chanting the Vedas in honour of the 
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rising or departing sun. There is a story in the MahabhSrata, 
Aran. 122, that a king called Pariksit of the solar line married 
a frog«queen and that she disappeared when the king approached 
a pond with the queen. When threatened, the frog-king Ayus 
( Mercury ) restored the queen with her three sons called Sala, 
Dala and Bala. Aftet the king’s death Sala began to rule and to 
go on hunting riding on Varaadeva’s two horses ( referred to in R. 
V. IV 15). The horses appear to be the two Asvins, Mercury, 
and Venus, as implied in the last two verses of the same Sukta, 
.Accordingly Sala, Dala, and Bala must necessarily be Jupiter, 
Mars, and Saturn. Here the four frogs, Gomayu, lowing like 
a cow, Ajamayu, bleating like a goat, Prsni, spotted cow, Harita. 
one of tawny colour, cannot but be four planets. Prsni is the 
sun ; Harita seems to be Mars : Gomayu, and Ajamayu seem to 
be Saturn and Jupiter respectively. 

As pointed out above, Saturn, is Varuna, a god of truth and 
upholder of Rta, eternal law. He is Nisada, a hunter of birds 
and beasts to alleviate his hunger and thirst, which he brought 
upon himself by absorbing himself in idle penance, and not 
quitting his home for so long a period as 2^- years^ in each sign 
of the zodiac. He is the son of Chhayadevi, a Dasi or servant- 
woman of Saranyu, the real wife of the sun. The latter, says the 
legend created her after herself and putting her in her place left 
the sun. So Saturn is Dasi-putra, son of a slave-girl. 

He is, however, a gamester, Kitava, addicted to gambling 
with the other planets. The name of the play is Aksadyuta, 
which means in its original sense a game with axle, a wooden or 
iron rod on which the wheels of a wagon turn, that is a chariot- 
race. Saturn is the slowest of all the planets ; so he must necesr 
sarily fail to win the goal in the race with other planets who fly 
like Sakuni or bird on their way. The four vareities of Aksadyuta 
or chariot-race are Krta, Treta, Dvapara, and Kali. When the 
number of Parvas made by a planet in the race along its orbit in a 
given time is divisible by four, it is called Krta ; if it leaves 3 as 
remainder, it is Treta, if there remains 2 as remainder in the 
division, it is called Dvapara t and if there is a remainder 1 

1. Years -f 1 intercalary month = Eclipse-cycle of 1000 days with 
1 intercalary month. 
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when the total number of Parvas is divided by four, it is called 
Kali. ( See my Drapsa for details. ) Though Saturn is Yudhis- 
fhira and Dharmaraja, he proved a bad player in Aksadyuta with 
Sakuni and lost all. Saturn under the name of “ Rsi Kavasa ” 
laments for his loss in Aksadyuta in R. V.X 34 and says in verse 
13 “ Play not with dice; cultivate thy corn-land, enjoy the 
grain, and deem that wealth sufficient ; there are thy cattle, 
there thy wife, O gambler and attempts to appeal to Kuru- 
Sravana, the most famous among the Kurus, for restoration of 
wealth and kingdom. The Aitareya Brahman contains a legend 
about Kavasa, which is as follows ; — 

When once holding a sacrifieial session on the banks of the 
Saraswati, the Rsis { Planets ) expelled Kavasa, the son of Ilusa, 
from their Soma-sacrifice, saying “ How should the son of a 
slave-girl ( Daslputra ), gamester ( Kitava ), who is no Brahmana, 
remain among us and become initiated ? ” They turned him out 
into a desert, saying that he should die by thirst, and not drink 
of the water of the Saraswati. He being vexed by thirst saw the 
Mantra called Aponaptriyam. It is the 30th Siikta of the tenth 
Mandaia of the Rgveda. As soon as he composed it and praised 
the waters by it, the goddess Saraswati surrounded him on all 
sides and followed him leaving the Rsis. The Rsis said : “ Even 
the gods know him ; let us call him back.” “ All consented and 
called him back. Kavasa is the author of the five hymns from 
30 to 34 of R. V. X. In these hymns the character of Saturn as a 
Kitava, gamester, a Nisada, a hunter of birds and beasts to alle, 
viate his hunger and thirst, Varuna, upholder of truth and order- 
Yudhisthira, bold fighter, is well sketched. I am sure that the 
plot of the Mahabharata is based on these hymns. 
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A FAMILY OF LEARNED AUTHORS ON JYAUTISA 
CORRECTION OF AN ERROR IN 
AUFRECHT’S C. C. 


( Sadashiva L. Katre, m.a„ Ujjain. ) 

The Tdjakasarasudhdnidhi contains the following passages 
relating to its author and his environments : — 

Beginning : — 

f^nR^t ii i ii 
fn^T 

f^^TTo^rt gsfWT rIT ^S^RT 

gTgPfntT% ?I5WTg3fRT gORM: 

fe^RcTRrr % ^rT? gfsTjTm'irfg^^cIRW. ^^sfq 5fTi=^: n^ll 

?TR qt 

2Rq g^qqgcrl II « u 

^ ^qirJTR I 

fqf^RT q^R II H II 

«ftg: ^qiSlfRVnq: \ 

SRl[qrr?qR??ST^T^^^TR5Tqiqf; Ii \ 11 etc. 

Chapter Colophons : — 

5iu:ur^5T fqqf^qis^ i 

®r^qrq i^q 

II 


1. The whole of Verse 2 appears to be in apposition with R^Tff^ in 
Verse 1. We rather expect RT^tf.but the MS in both the cases reads 

2. The original reading in tha MS was ^qiT'SfT which appears to have 

0 

been subsequently emended by someone as ^ ^i^T. 
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Conclusion : — 

3W ^rq-f^rTTSTT f| ^Tf^cT ^ II 5} ^ II 

lr^?Tf^Tff5ft g fgrf^w qrr^ ??; l 

RJ^RfHT ?T5™?T: '^foTW^sf^ 


JTT^cTP^: ?iftw^r53f^5fT II I! 

^■WFSITc^ §crlf ^ 5!-3r?3Tf|r5?fl R^fsr^JTRqfTS^ 

3%BJ ^FF^er^g'TTP^^^rrasTmr i 

p??f?=5ROTTRTE:l[5rr ii ii 

5Rf^raw^T ?Tri^5u: 

^fWF^SKT^FJTT^F R^WT%5^0IT«plf¥FTTJTFTTRT I 

1%^.: Rsrrf^mSf iR^fsRf^^TI 

?7i^ ^iT g€t ii ii 

^rmx 1 5T?3rT?T^PT ^f%?TT I 

sr§r I ttw^PRI f^^rf^T cfsrr 

sn^ If ?F3R:^m?:?;rF^ ii ii 

Colophon — 


^w?fifriJr^TltRw^RT^5rFTr5RP:T?riTpT^^T^^F:“ 
Rirrg: (i 

These extracts are taken from a MS (Accession No. 6040) 
dated Samvat 187.3 ( = c. 1816 A.c.) recently acquired by the 
MSS Library of the Scindia Oriental Institute, Djjain. 

Divested of the obrious degree of self-praise and exaggera- 
tion, these passages furnish us with a number of details. 
The author’s family appears to have produced three scions, viz., 
Narayana, Dadabhatta alias Dadabhai and Aladhava, each of 
whom made a fair contribution to one or the other branch of 


Jyautisa. 

{ 1 ) Narayana, our present author, was the younger son 
of Madhava, the elder son being Dadabhai. He describes 
himself as highly intelligent, eminently learned, extremely 
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compassionate, conversant with the ins and outs of the science 
of Palmistry and a true reader or astrological forecaster of 
facts. He appears to be a devotee of Gane^a and received 
tuition in Jyautisa from his elder brother. 

Narayana wrote five Sanskrit works which in their chrono- 
logical order are : ( i ) the Horasdrasudhdnidhi, ( ii ) a com- 
mentary, possibly entitled Daivajnasarhtosini, on the Narajdtaka 
( = Samarasimha’s Manusyajdtaka ? ), ( iii ) the Gariakapriyd, 

( iv ) the Svarasdgara, and { v ) the Tdjakasdrasudhdnidhi. Of 
these the first two works deal with the Jataka section and the 
third belongs to the Prasna section. The fourth belongs to the 
Svara section and deals with such topics as victory in a battle 
etc. The fifth, viz. the present work, deals with the Tartiya^ 
i. e. Tajaka or Varsaphala section and was composed by the 
author at the request of his disciples for the delight of 
astrologers. 

None of these five works appears to have been printed so 
far and MSS, too, of ( ii ), ( iii ) and ( iv ) have not been recorded 
by Aufrecht. MSS of ( i ) the Hordsdrasudhdnidhi and (v) the 
Tdjakasdrasudhdnidhi '.are found* abundantly. Both of these 
are bulky treatises and have been included by S. B. Dikshit* 
among learned works on their subjects. The Tdjakasdra- 
sudhdnidhi contains several chapters and deals exhaustively 
and in a simple and lucid style with the topic of Varsaphala. 
Therein the author explicitly mentions only the works of 
Romaka and Khindhika and is silent about the ^’ther works on 
the topic used by him. However, it seems improbable that the 
celebrated Nilakapthi of Nilakantha, composed in 1587 A.c.* 
i. e. about a hundred and fifty years before our author’s date, 

1, The form ‘Tartiya' has been lately coined in Sanskrit in the sense 
of the Persian word ‘Tajika’ or ‘Tajaka*. Vide S.B. Dikshit : 

(Poona, 1931), Page 490. Although the form in this 
sense has not been recorded in the current Dictionaries, the etymology is 
possibly or rTTdW as Tajika is regarded to be a part 

of the third (viz. Jataka) section of Jyautisa. 

2. Aufrecht : Catalogus Catalogornm, I, Pages 228> 769; II, P. 183, 203« 

4. IWi, Pages 275, 491. 
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was unknown to him and he must have made a free use of it 
in preparing the Tdjakasdrasudhdnidhi . 

Narayana’s works thus treat of the topics of Astrology 
alone. Although he does not mention his date in the Tdjaka- 
sdrasudhdnidhi, his literary activities can be easily decided 
to commence about twenty years after his elder brother’s data 
(vide below)*, e. c. 1740 A.c. 

(2) Dadabhatta alias Dadabhai was the elder son of 
Madhava and the elder brother of Narayana. He is said to be 
endowed with supreme intelligence and other excellent qualities, 
to be a store-house of all branches of learning, a unique scholar 
of Astronomy conversant with its Siddhantas and a winner in 
astronomical disputes commanding a very wide reputation. He 
W'as closely attached to Siva and wrote a commentary on the 
Suryasiddhdnta full of novel interpretations. 

Luckily, Dadabhai’s com. on the Suryasiddhdnta, although 
probably not yet printed, is available to us in the form of MSS*^ 
from which we learn that it is named Kira^dvall, A MS of 
the same is in the Government Collections of MSS at the B. 
O. R. Institute, Poona, bearing No. 697 of 1883-84 and therein 
the portions pertaining to the author read as follows : — 

Beginning ( Folio ) : — 

u'rJTot^n^r 

5lTbiq??T q? STU I 

srw etc. 

End ( Folis 196^')... I 

i etc. 

On Folio 179« ( “ -1^% 

etc. ”) the author naentions th^ year 1641 of 
the Salivahana era *. 1719-20 A.c. as the current year and 

1, Aufrecht : Catalogus Catalogorum,I,Vage 101°, II, Page 176. 
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thus furnishes us with his exact date. The Kirandvall is 
mentioned by S. B. Dikshit’ among noteworthy commentaries 
on the Suryasiddhdnta. 

Dadabhai appears’ to have further composed another small 
astronomical work named Tunyayantra which i?, not mentioned 
by Narayana. A MS of the same covering only five folios is 
in the Government MSS Library at tbe B. O. R. Institute, Poona, 
bearing No. 821 of 1884-87 from which the work appears to 
deal with a quadrant. It, however, gives no personal details 
concerning the author, his date of composition, etc,, but its 
concluding colophon on Folio 5^ simply reads : 

Dadabhai’s contribution is thus to Astronomy proper. 
From his date he appears to be a contemporary of Jagannatha- 
Samraj, the illustrious astronomer and mathematician who 
composed the Rekhagat^ita and the Siddhdntasamrdj in a. c. 
1720* and 1732* respectively at the direction of his patron 
Sevai Jayasifinha of Amber. 

( 3 ) Madhava was the father of Dadabhai and Narayana. 
He is described as extremely benevolent, as an ardent devotee 
of Gane^a,^ as a complete master of Palmistry, Astronomy 
{possibly also including Astrology) and Grammar and as being 
highly adored by hosts of contemporary ruling chiefs. 

Aufrecht notes'^ MSS stocked in the Bikaner Library of a 
work entitled Sdmudrikacintdmani ascribed to Madhava Sri- 
gramakara who is evidently identical with the father of Dadabhai 
and Narayana. Strangely enough, the Tdjakasdrasudhanidhi 
does not directly allude to Madhava’s authorship of this or any 
wmrk. 

1. Pagei 182 etc. 

2. Aufrecht : Catalogus Catalogorum, II, Pages 49* and 53*. 

3. S. B. Dikshit ; Page 294. 

4. Ibid, Page 293. Vide also Sudhakara Dvivedi : Ganakatarangini 
(Benares, 1933), Page 104. 

5. The epithet ‘Srisapadabjasevi’, too possPTy points to Madhava’s 
attachment to Ganesa and not to Visnu, as ‘Sri’ is also a name of Sarasvati 
who, according to a current Puranic view, is wife of Ganesa. 

6. Catalogus Catalogorum, I, Pages 71D and 449". 
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From the date furnished in Dadabhai'’s Kirartavalt. 
Madhava appears to have flourished about 1700 A. c, 

Thus at least three learned authors in the sphere of Jyautisa 
sprang from this family which was surnamed Srigramakara or 
Srigarhvakara and belonged to the Ka^yapa gotra and Citpavana 
sub-community of Maharastra Brahmanas. From the allusion in 
the Taj akasdrasudhdnidki to MsLdhsLV&’s residence in the city of 
Lord Siva ( ‘PaSupatinagare’ ), the family, which must, of course, 
have originally hailed from some village named Srigamva 
( = Sirgamva ? ) or Garhva in the Konkan, seems to have lately 
migrated to Benares. I was, however, not able to find any 
recent traces of this family at Benares even from the memory of 
traditionally well-informed aged Maharastrians residing there. 
Sudhakara Dvivedi, who in his Gar^akatarangitfi furnishes details 
of a number of renowned Jyautisins of the past, even including 
a few ones of Benares who have penned down nothing, says not 
a word about these three learned authors or their works, evident- 
ly because the same had not come into his notice. 

Aufrecht has erred at least five times^ in stating that 
Narayapa was son of Dadabhai and grandson of Madhava. S. 
B. Dikshit, too, has* committed the same error. From the 
extracts quoted above it is clearly established that Narayana 
was younger brother, and not son, of Dadabhai and that both 
were sons of Madhava. 


1. Catalogm Catalogorum, I, Pag«3 248*, 291*, 769*; II, P. 185*, 203*. 


Narayana aa younger son of Dadabhai. 


Page 292. 


He seems to regard 
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POETRY AND ROMANTICISM IN THE RG-VEDA 

{ G. N. Chakravarthy ) 

Introduction 

One particular epoch in the history of European thought 
has been ‘described as the Romantic period and that is the 
nineteenth century, including some last decades of the 
eighteenth. It was a period of both literary and philosophical 
revolt against-the classicism and the enlightenment which pre- 
ceded and needed this revolutionary movement. Rg-veda had 
neither the dry classical literature nor the mechanistic empirical 
philosophy like that of the eighteenth century which urged a 
revolt. Still it exhibits all the romantic tendencies of the 
nineteenth century Europe, without being an organised, self- 
conscious and critical movement. 

As Walter Pater uses them the terms Classic and Romantic 
do not describe particular literatures or perticular periods in 
literary history so much as certain counter-balancing qualities 
and tendencies which run through the literatures of all times 
and countries. “ There may be,” he says “ classical and 
romantic traits in the same author”. If what Pater quotes from 
Stendhal namely : “ That all good art was romantic in its day ”, 
is correct, that gives an idea of the difference between the two 
temperaments. Then we shall proceed with this assumption 
that the romantic conception of art — in the comprehensive 
sense of the term — and Artists is more refined and richer than 
that of classicism. 

The fundamental point which urged the reaction in Europe 
was the hard and prosaic method of measuring everything by 
the understanding. The classical poets, influenced by the 
empirical humanistic philosophers of the day, had very narrow 
limitations both in their intellectual materials and in their 
geographical outlines. Intellect was their only measure of the 
universe. “ Everything is plain to the understanding. We have 
no other faculty by which truth is assured to us.”^ Imagina- 


1. John Toland, 
P. G.-VII-l-2-iv 
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tion, the giant power had nothing to do with them, nor thought 
nor passion.”^ 

The idea of inquiry for the classicist was very much res- 
tricted. He exiled the love of Nature from his poetry. Nature 
lay beyond his ken and God was still more incomprehensible. 
‘ The proper study of mankind is Man ’ said Pope in his Essay on 
Man. Even there he made no wide study of mankind, none of 
his universal natures. It was an effort to raise man, so far as 
he is a rational individual, into a position of supremacy over 
everything. Man is supreme and to his word there can be no 
exception. 

Religion, striving to base in itself upon the dogmatic 
creeds, was rapidly petrifying into a mere ‘ dead letter of reli- 
gion from which all the living spirit had fled. “ All the moral 
evils of the day could be traced back to the common source 
namely, want of real religion when they had no vital sense of 
God they had taken up a wrong attitude to life. There was 
merely the ‘ body-politic ’ which was not inspired by the soul 
politic.’ There was no deep passion for the pursuit of the un- 
known, the invisible, the infinite which is at the root of all 
arts and religions of mankind. So the only thing needed was a 
spiritual rebirth. 

The new movement, which included the poets and the 
philosophers of the day, in rupture with the purely intellectual 
side of poetry gave elevation to the poet’s view of life. The 
whole group was bound by one tie, namely, by the aversion for 
the monotony of rationalism that preceded it. “ Away with dry 
rationalism ” said the romantic.^ The romantic spirit was 
defined as ‘ an accentuated predominance of emotional life 
provoked or directed by the exercise of imaginative vision. 
This new movement was “ a lyre of many strings — a spirit, 
fluting a mystic wonder in the songs of Blake, opening the eyes 
of the universe under Wordsworth’s guidance, attacking the 

1. S. A. Brooke. “ Naturalism in English literature,” Introduction. 

2. “Thus would I speak if I were Christ ” said Bahrdt. No wonder 
Goethe described this period as an age of self-conceit. Cf, Cushman, 
‘ History of Philosophy ’ Vol. II. 

3. W. H. Hudson’s ‘ Introduction to Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. 

4. H. A. Beers ; The History of Romanticism in the 18th Cent 
Introduction. 
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whole kingdom of man’s works and thoughts through the noble 
genius of Goethe.”^ It brought back to literature freedom, 
imagination and awe. 

With the help of his vision and insight, the Romantic 
observes and represents the universal human nature. He loves, 
feels and honours Nature. The romantic poetry welds into one 
substance ' — Humanity and Nature. Nature speaks to Man 
through the sense of pleasure awakened by her beautiful and 
sublime aspects. Man, through his imaginative vision becomes 
aware that Nature and he are the members of one spiritual 
kingdom in which her function is “ to minister to his mental 
and moral need in wisdom and love.”* Nature is a life and a 
universal life.* 

The romantic feels that God is to be sought, not through 
speculation or syllogism, but through the moral nature.^ It is 
only the soul in action that can find God. It must be a personal 
revelation. Instead of a crude Deism, with merely a trans- 
cendental God, the romantic presents a world alive with the 
‘ quickening power ’ of an all pervading spirit. So the office 
of poetry, according to the romantic poet, is to conceive this 
one spirit, the universal, which expresses itself in all the indivi- 
dual appearances. It must reveal this infinite and perfect and 
express this eternal and the universal element in Nature and 
human nature, ‘ the ideas underneath all philosophies ’. 

Beers realises the difficulty in giving an exact answer to the 
question, “ what is Romanticism and gives a quotation which 
describes the spirit.” “ Romanticism is not anything in the 
world expressible by words. In vain you grasp the butterfly’s 
wings, the dust which gives it its colour is left upon your fingers. 
Romanticism is the star that shines, it is the wind that wails, 
the bird that flies. It is the infinite and the starry This 

1. The Story of English Literature, Edmonds. 

2. S. A. Brooke, p. 10. 

3. “ No conception can be more different from this than the mecha- 
nical universe of Pope, than the dead universe of Cowper, than the mere 
background of humanity which Nature is to Burns S. A. Brooke, p. 145. 

4. Cf . Cook Wilson - quoted by Alexander History of Philosophy. 

5. History of Romanticism in the 18th Century - Introduction. 
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description is not different from that of Pater’s when he takes 
“ strangeness added to beauty ” to be the distinguishing feature 
of romantic art. Dr, Hedge finds the origin of the romantic 
feeling in wonder and the sense of mystery. “ The essence of 
romance ”, he says “ is mystery The romantic creates his 
world with shadowy images and there is a glimpse of mystery. 
The forms that he uses are suggestive rather than representative. 

“ Aught that for its grace may be 
Dear and yet dearer for its mystery 
But this mysterious universe is not chaotic. The romantic poet 
“ carries a bit of chaos about him what he manufactures into 
cosmos The poet unveils the spiritual beauty in things by 
perceiving the hidden truths. He sees the underlying infinite 
in various manifestations. This is the recognition of truth, 
beauty and goodness. He invests Nature with spirit, attributing 
to things not only life but moral life. He grasps all material 
Reality in its essential unity, feeling the sentiment of “ Being 
spread over ail things ”. “ The philosopher’s conclusion 

becomes the poet’s vision 

If this is the Romantic conception of a poet, his idea of the 
universe, his religious ideal and his ethical standard of life, we 
shall see how far these ideals are embodied in the Rg-vedic 
Poetry. 

The Rg-Veda 

“ When we read the Rg-veda, we feel that we are going to 
be held willing captives of a primitive Shelley or Keats’’.^ 
Bloomfield is aware of the earthly ideals of the ^g-veda and 
also of the adverse criticisms passed against it on this account. 
But he justifies the existence of this ideal by saying that the 
poets must first live and afterwards compose poetry. 

This dual motive of a poet is not the characteristic of only 
the iPLg-vedic poet, but it is a necessity felt by all poets of all 
ages so long as a poet is a human being. This is clearly pointed 
out by PowelP when she said that poetry has two powers : the 

1, Shelley - Hymn to Intellectual Beauty. 2, Carlyle. 

3. Sneath - Wordsworth the Poet of Nature and Man. 

4. Bloomfield : The Religion of the Vedas, p. 64. 

5. Romantic Theory of Poetry, p. 51. 
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one is practical, a power to enlarge and ennoble the being of 
man. The other is the power of communicating the knowledge 
of spiritual reality. This is perhaps what is meant by Keats 
when he said 


Ye have left your souls on earth ! 

Ye have souls in heaven too, 

Doubled-lived in regions new. 

The vedic poet desired not only to enjoy but also to see.* 

It is in the Rg-veda that the earliest and at the same time 
the most exalted conception of poetry has been embodied. This 
statement does not mean that the Vedas are a systematised 
treatise on poetics or that any conscious attempt was made by 
the Vedic seers to interpret or define poetry. What is meant is 
there are many aphoristical sayings in the Rg-veda which con- 
tain the very quintessence of the Indian conception of poetry. 
With this general remark in mind the Vedic idea of poetry can 
now be examined. 

Kavya, according to the Vedic poets is the creation of a 
Kavi. Kavi is an invariable epithet of the Gods. The Vedas 
mean by this epithet to bring out a most fundamental character, 
an inalienable dharma of the heavenly host.* The Kavi is he 
who, by his poetic power, is to fashion divine beauty in heaven.^ 
Thus the essence of poetic power is to fashion divine beauty, to 
reveal heavenly forms, and the substance or material on which 
the poet works is truth.* To put it briefly the Vedic poets 
thought of the poet as one who visualised and brought into form 
Beauty and Truth. 

The poet is a trinity in himself. He is the knower, the seer 
of Truth.^ The forms of Beauty which the poet raises by his 
pow’er are the body of Truth. Secondly, the poet is not only a 
seer but also a doer, not merely a knower but also a creator. He 
has dynamic knowledge and his vision itself is power,^ He has a 

1. Ode on the Poets. 2. Rg-veda I - 127 - 11. 3. Rg-veda, 3. 38. 1-2. 

4. ‘ ‘ ’ 10. 124. 7. 5. 10. 5. 2. 

7. 3.54.6."' 
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blazing radiance of the Sun and is supremely potent in his self- 
luminousness.^ Such a poet as power is not only the revealer 
but also the fashioner ( ) and the organiser of Truth ( ).* 

The effective marshalling and the organisation of Truth is what 
is called Rita, the Right, Dharma, the Law or Rhythm, the order- 
ed movement and invariable execution of Truth. Thirdly, delight 
is the supremely intimate element of the poetic personality. 
Dear and delightful is the poet, dear and delightful are his 
works."^ 

The ideal poet of the Rg-veda is therefore one, who blends 
all his diverse energies into a harmonious whole. Knowledge 
must be vivified by emotion, passion must be conjoined with 
reason and imagination should brood over all. “ The state 
which results from such consentaneous action of diverse 
facultis is one, not of pure passion, nor of pure thought, it is 
one of the impassioned contemplation Here we find the 
ideal poet of Novalis, the most characteristic representative of 
Romantic poetry, who believed that poetry and knowledge are, 
in their deepest nature, the one expression of a single creative 
force. The world of understanding and the rapture of under- 
standing were not separable at all for the Vedic poet. The two 
united in his experience, perfectly combining sense and spirit. 

Poetry approaches here the characteristic of spirituality. 
Only a genuine poet can understand Nature® for the true laws 
of Nature are through and through analogous to the laws of his 
creation.® Nature is a work of art and God is the artist who 
pours out the wealth of His beautiful life. 

It would be necessary to understand what the Vedic poet 
meant by the expressions Beauty and Truth. Here we find a 
distinction observed between the ordinary human perception 
and the vision of the poet. The individnal’s likes and dislikes 

1. “ ” 7. 59. 11 . 

2. “ ” 5. 52. 13. 

3. 

“ ” 9. 25. 3. c£. 9. 25. 6. 

4. Studies in Literature by Dowden. 

5. 10.88.6. 

6. 1. 160. 3 and 4; 8.41. 3. 
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are the tape with which the ordinary mind measures beauty and 
truth. The common man misses the beauty of all sublime forms 
of creation. He not only misses them but also sometimes scorns 
that which is great.^ It is only what comes within the bounds 
of his human sight that he calls beautiful. But to a real poet; 
creation is itself beautiful. His vision is' not limited by space 
and time because he is endowed with his imaginative vision.* 
The poet transcends the limitations of the human mind and 
senses in his contemplative spiritual vision. “ When the spiri- 
tual temperature is highest, it breaks into poetry And the 
peculiar quality of poetry lies in this that it tries to emancipate 
us ‘ from the prison of the actual ’ by giving us spiritual rights 
in the ‘ universe of the mind exempt from the limitations of 
matter, time and space. The poet yearns for and desires the 
ideal. His tendency is to leave the real, the known and to go 
after the invisible, the perfect and eternal, the object which only 
the spirit could conceive.^ “ The sages talk about things which 
are beyond the ordinary man’s power of comprehension The 
true poetic spirit, ardent, full of the zest of discovery, strives 
to grasp the height and depth of the new earth and new heaven.*’ 
It is this spiritual vision, which can comprehend the universe 
as ^whole and as it is, that can also perceive beauty and truth 
simultaneously. Truth and Beauty are eternal and real. They 
are one and can be realised only by the most living soul. 

The mind of the Rgvedic poet has been habituated to the 
vast. “ Far roams my mind whose thoughts are in the 
distance.”^ The poet wants to express the infinite and not 
the limited things of daily life. His landscapes are very wide 
and he observes Nature only in her large features. “ Nothing 

could answer to the feeling of the Rg-vedic poet for the in- 

finite so well as the boundless and brilliant firmament of 
heaven.”® It is wide, vast and manifold whose bounds are 

1. No less a person than Pope did it. Johnson’s Lives of Poets-p. 398. 

2. A cgfq is a He is omniscient. 

3. S. A. Brooke - Naturalism in English Poetry. 

4. 1. 139. 2. - R. V. 5. Rg-veda 1. 164. 5. 

6. 6.9.6. 7. 6.9.6. 

8. Sir S. Radhakrishnan : Indian Philosophy I. 
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distant.^ Aditi is the infinite, the endless expanse, beyond the 
earth, beyond the clouds and beyond the sky. Earth is naighty 
and heaven is incomparable. The vault of heaven, decked with 
stars* presents a phenomenon far more vast to the eye of the 
observer than the Sun which occupies but an extremely small 
portion of that expanse during its daily course. 

Confronted with the universe of infinite space and sublime 
objects with fields of space sown thick with stars the poet 
expresses, with wonder, his ignorance about the origin and 
destiny of all.^ The course of Nature’s phases is partially 
known to him. Nature remains of quite infinite depth and of 
quite infinite expansion. The poet is bewildered and exhibits 
his sense of mystery which is unfathomable and all-pervading. 

“ I know not either warp or woof, I know not the web they 
weave. 

There is not merely this kind of wild imagination, but there 
is also the earnest thought and inquiry.* The poet’s knowledge 
of the difference between the physical eye and the spiritual 
vision does not mean that he questioned the corporeal eye any 
more than he would question a window concerning sight. He 
looks through it and not with it. He admits his partial know- 
ledge and he is often placed between partial recognition ’and 
partial wonder.® He bases his comprehension on the small 
visible and extends it into the infinite deeps of the invisible.^ 

“ Seen are their lowest dwelling places only 
But they are in remote and secret regions 

But the poet cannot be satisfied with his partial knowledge, 
He wants to probe deep behind all the appearances which, he is 

1. “ ^ ” 1- 185. 7. 

“ W 4. 56. 1. 

2. 1.68.5. 

3. “ 1- 164. 4. 

4. “ qit ^ ^ 6. 9. 2. 

5. “ ” T; ^ 

?r 51RT«T...10. 82. 7. 

6. Men mark the one and fail to mark the other ” 1. 164. 38. 

7. 1.159.4. 

8 . 54. 5. 
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certain, are only the external manifestations of one Supreme 
Reality which lives in all things and moves them all. 

The poet is enraptured by the recognition that everything 
in Nature from the beauty of this world to the starry magni- 
ficence of the skies performs its task/ that all these wonders 
strive to fulfil their mission, and that within the limits set for 
it, each unit works to the best of its ability.* He sees the un- 
derlying infinite in various manifestations.^ Thus the poet tries 
to unveil the spiritual beauty in things by perceiving the hidden 
truths. 

The Vedic poet has a great deal to say about the terrible 
appearance of Nature. He is aware of the storms ‘ that vex the 
calm of Nature,’ of the violent forces, but yet, ‘ beneath the 
outward range of the elements ’ he knows that order rules. He 
believes that this- world of wild storms is kept tame by the 
music of beauty.* 

The poet finds music in the harmony underlying Nature. 
The feeling he has of the inner structure of Nature is that the 
soul of all her voices and utterances is perfect music. His 
poetry is musical thought.® He sees deep enough and sees 
musically, the heart of Nature being everywhere music, he could 
reach it. He believes that whatsoever is not properly sung is 
no poem. 

The great cosmic functions of various deities can be 
performed only with the help of songs. The seven singers from 
heaven have wrought their works while singing by day and night. 
Songs can magnify Indra’s expansive might as a seer. Agni, 
the son of strength, can become omniscient only as a holy 
singer. Mitra and Varuna can be exalted high by songs. All 
the Gods in their great joy and gladness give men high domi- 
nions because men sing. Goddess Dawn will bless all singers. 

1. 1.24. 10; 1. 25.6. 2. 10. 121. 1 ; 1. 24. 8. 3. 1. 164.46. 

4. " How could the rude earth, make these,' if her essence rugged as 
she looks and is, were not inwardly beauty.” Carlyle - The Hero as a Poet. 

5. “The poet is he who thinks in that manner. It is a man’s sincerity 
and depth of vision that makes him a poet. See deep enough and you see 
musically, the heart of Nature being everywhere music if you can only 
reach it.”— Ibid. 
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Songs help creation and sustenance. It is a joy to sing and 
joy to create. The poets are proud of their songs. The poets 
are sure that their hymns are a thing of blameless and finished 
beauty because they are only imitating Nature. Theirs is pure 
poetry becauselthey ‘ have decked their lauds with heart and 
mind and spirit’.^ The Gods, being pleased with their songs, 
cooperate with the poets promoting their devotion and its 
expression. They are the twin factors of devoted fervour and 
its successful utterance. Intercommunion between the Gods and 
men is possible only because the Gods can respond to the 
singing devotee. The singing poets are the special friends of 
Gods. Their association in active friendship can rest only upon 
their songs. Music brings harmony and harmony is beautiful.* 

Thus the poet perceives beauty in Gods and in himself as 
well as in his works because he imitates the Gods in all walks of 
righteous life. Their reciprocal friendship means mutual 
affection. 

Beauty and affection, the Vedic poet believed, are the unique 
quality of women. It is womanly beauty and womanly affec- 
tion which inflame the poet’s heart. A woman with the glow of 
the sky in her face and the flame of Dawn in her heart is a 
magnet to which his poetic fervour constantly turns. His poetry 
is full of the blood of life and life’s pleasures. 

The hymn, Ushas, shows the power of poetic effect. It is 
as if the perfect ideal of beauty of being called into existence 
before the eyes of the reader by the magic of the words: “Ushas 
is the most graceful creation of Vedic poetry and there is no 
more charming figure in the descriptive religious lyrics of any 
other literature She unveils her charms effulgent in peerless 
beauty, 

A woman is the giver of all beauty and “ for the sake of 
woman’s beauty and affection it is worth living in the world.”* 

1. “ ”...T 61* 2. 

2. " O may we soon again renew that song, 

And keep in tune with Heaven, till God, ere long 

To His celestial consort us unite. 

To live with Him, and sing in endless morn of light ” 

Milton At a Solemn Music. 

3. Macdonell - Vedic mythology. 4. Rabindranath Tagore. 
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The reflection of her beauty assures power over the poet’s heart 
and ‘ radiates thence ’ over the world. Even Nature would not 
appear beautiful to the Vedic poet if the glory of the woman’s 
face had not penetrated his mind.^ 

“ Loving the loving one, as wives their husbands, the sisters 
of one home have urged Agni forward”.® Agni is a king, 
surrounded by faithful friends like a blameless dame dear to her 
husband. The Sun follows the dawn like a young man following 
a maiden.® Vayu wakes up intelligence as when a lover wakes 
his sleeping love.^ 

The poet adds to these moving powers of Nature a new life 
of joy and jollity. Wherever he goes, he goes through a rejoic- 
ing world and ‘ he marries its joy and the joy of his own heart ’ 
as Wordsworth did. He receives delight and gives back delight. 

“ Men crave and gain their wish. 

Close to her husband clings the wife. 

And in the embraces intertwined, both, 

Give and take the bliss of love.”^ 

Thus we find that the poets are conscious that all things in 
the universe and themselves among them are in a state of vital 
interaction, Gods, Men and Nature communicating with one 
another. At the root of this belief is the fact that natural 
objects have in them an aspect in which they are all capable of 
representing a universal meaning.'’ All Gods and men are 
guided by one all world-embracing power. This power is not 
merely a regulating or directing principle but this is the founda- 
tion upon which the universe is created. The phenomena of 
Nature are changeable but this principle, regulating the periodi- 
cal recurrence of the phenomena is constant. This is the 
spirit which ” is the lord of what is fixed and moving, that walks, 
that flies, this multiform creation It is ‘ motion and a spirit 

1. ^2. 3. 

2. 1.71.1. 

3. “ ^=ErrfRT WR H5. 2. 

4. “ SRTW ”...1. 134. 3. 

5. “ ^ siTTfr siFsfTTTg# iril--”...''- 2. 

6. " f% ”...6. 9. 5. 

T^FT ”...3. 54. 8. 
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that impels all thinking things, all objects of all thought and 
rolls through all things”.^ 

This universal principle called Rita, is a unity in its appli- 
cation both to natural phenomena and human conduct. “ What 
law is in the physical world, that virtue is in the moral world’’.* 

Personality is sometimes ascribed to this Principle but not 
in the usual sense.* “ There is but One, One Being, neither 
male nor female a Being raised high above all the conditions 
and limitations of personality and of human nature”.^ The 
Impersonal is made personal. But this Impersonal includes 
personality and is also more than that, corresponding to the 
“ Personality ” of Coleridge.^ 

Rita is known to the poets only in their idea and is merely 
an abstraction. They can never look directly at it for it is 
bodiless and featureless. The poets know that their limited 
powers cannot compass the transcendent vastness of this uni- 
versal spirit.® “ But this formless, impersonal Being is worship- 
ped by the warm full-blooded heart of the emotional poets as 
tender and benevolent deities”.* 

Mystery and wonder might have been the basis for their 
worship but they have to worship. Therefore they feel that they 
must have a sense of reality and a feeling of objective presence. 
Gods must manifest themselves to their sense.* They have to 
weave about them the the visible garments of time and space.® 

1. Wordsworth. 

2. “The Greek conception of the moral life as a harmony or an 
ordered whole is suggested here.” — Radhakrishnan, Vol, I, p. 80. 

3. “ Varuna is almost the personification of this Principle.” — Walis ; 
The Cosmology of the R. V. p. 93. 

“ Perhaps Rita substantiated, the Aditi spiritualised, the one breathing 
breathless. ’’-^Radhakrishna, p. 95, 

4. Maxmiiller : History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature. 

5. Muirhead ; Coleridge as a Philosopher. 

3TTHfr: T% ” 6. 9. 6. 

7. S. Radhakrishnan : Vol. I, p. 97. ' 

8. “ Eternity should look more or less vitally through the time 
figure ” — Carlyle. Sartor Resartus. 

9. “ All forms and ceremonies are blit religious vestments, symbols 
express man’s deepest sense of divine mystery of the universe and the 
hunger and thirst of his soul for God.” — Carlyle, S. R. 
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Hence there is the wondrous agency of symbols. There 
imaginative ‘ genius clings to their images and all their think- 
ing is representational. Even God must reveal himself through 
symbols. The poets see Nature in a magic garb and “ the Vedas 
are eternally remembered for their happy figure”.* 

Nature itself is a vast trope and all natures are tropes. 
Aditi is infinite Nature and all other Gods are her manifesta- 
tions.* The poets employ the metaphor of building, in its 
various details when they speak of the formation of the world. 
Creation is beautiful and God is a perfect artist. Foundations 
of this univeral building are alluded to.^ The cosmic houses 
will have doors. Divine will and purpose are conceived on the 
analogy of human personality. Nature is partially anthropo- 
morphised and every species of force in Nature is given human 
soul. There is the attempt to harmonise Nature’s designs with 
those of men. Gods will have great cosmic functions to perform 
and they are the guardians and the protectors of the universe 
and men should repay the obligation through sacrifice. 

Personality might be a limitation but there is not the gross 
hunian personality. The course of the Eternal Absolute is 
conceived only on the human analogy. Varuna who represents 
the ‘ Great Concealment’, which is above time and space is given 
only a temporal setting. He is a cosmic personality. The Sun 
is his eye, the sky is the garment and the storm is his breath.® 

What they represent here, they know only in a ‘ supra- 
rational ’ manner. Their experience is not cognitive in the 
ordinary sense. They do not sufficiently recognise the con- 
ceptual character of their thought and therefore they fall 
between concept and representation. They always plunge into 
deep imagery. “ No one has even found a truer expression of 
the Infinite breathing within itself, than the ocean in a dark 
night, without a star and without a torch.”® This is the 
imagery of a true poet. 

1. ‘ Genius ’ when used with emphasis implies imagination, use of 
symbols and figurative speech, — Emerson - " Imagination and Poetry 

2. Emerson -Ibid. 3. “ ^ 3^: 

§11^; 1. 89. 10. 

4- ^ ^ ” 10. 37. 1. 

5. SITtfrm ^T^T. . ’ ’ 7. 87. 2. 

6. Maxmuller : History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature. 
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Rita, the universal principle, is not bound by limitations., 
but it needs to be worked out and actualised in the world of 
space, time and will. But the same Rita in the natural world is 
only a manifestation and never a complete manifestation of the 
transcendental Reality. All Nature is supernatural because 
natural laws are only the manifestations of the spiritual force. 

Thus we find in the Rgveda both the realism of Wordsworth 
and the transcendentalism of Coleridge. The poets are realists 
in so far as there is the desire for truth and love of Nature. 
The poets take the familiar as the objects of their study and 
worship, exalting them through the strength of their reflective 
sensibility. They are idealists in the sense that they chose the 
supernatural in their theme and set out to invest it with 
semblance of Truth as with the power to appeal to feelings. 

By these methods the poets tend towards one end namely, 
the intimate fusion of the real and the ideal and " the bond 
which unites these elements is here none other than the per- 
ception of the possibilities of wonderment to be found in the 
simplest things 

The poets recognise this all-pervading mystery which they 
read through symbols. But as they regard these symbols in one 
or other of two possible w-ays, they class human beings either 
with the ignorant or with the wise. The ignorant sees only the 
symbol and takes it for the ultimate fact. But the wise man 
sees the symbol, knows that it is only a symbol and penetrates 
into it for the ultimate fact which it symbolises.* Thus the 
function of the wise man, who is no other than the poet is to 
comprehend and express ‘ the indestructible ’ which exists 
behind the inconstant universe of perception.® 

Being endowed with this temperament, the seers as poets 
regarded philosophy as the expounder of the poetry of life which 
is to be found in all things and as philosophers they conceived 

1. Whether of these is elder, whether later? How were they born, 
who knoweth it ? 1. 186. 1. 

“ 164. 4. 

qiqR 3Tt^p3j ” !• 164. 4. 

3. 1.105;1. 164. 5. 
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poetry as a pictorial form of thought. Then they regard religion 
as the third member of the alliance.^ 

Their religion is not a mere sentimental religion of feeling 
nor was their attempt to comprehend ‘ the indestructible order’* 
by loading reason with fetters. They do not want to infer 
their God.* 

What their heart craves and what to them was the essence 
of religion is direct communion with God. Their philosophical 
endeavour does not differ in its essence from the religious 
yearning. They penetrate into the innermost region in which 
underlie religion as well as knowledge. “ With medita- 
tions of the heart they traverse the secret lore that has a 
thousand branches.^ They know that it is in response to the 
imperative necessities of their nature that they mould themselves 
the outward emblems of their ideas and aspirations. Yet they 
are only emblems. Their knowlecge must grow and thought 
must expand. They exhibit the enquiring spirit and thirst for 
knowledge when they ask ‘ where is the blood of life, the 
spirit ? What was that One who in the unborn image has 
established and fixed firm the world’s regions ? ” 

The poets longed for an actual God, but mere thought has 
no power to create actuality. ‘ It is the will that can postulate 
an actual God.’* Therefore they revealed their thought in their 
heart. It is only in this way the sages could understand the 
mystery. Thus philosophy blends here with faith and is com- 
plemented by it. Faith is wisdom*’ and ultimately faith becomes 
a Goddess and it evolves itself into Bhakti, devotion to the 
eternal and the only Being that is at the root of all things.'^ 

The poetic prayer acquires, here, a tone of humble piety. 
Humility, devotion and love are the key ‘ which determines the 

1. “If you love knowledge and love Art, 

YoU have got religion in your heart ” — Goethe. 

2. The function of poetry is to comprehend the indestructible order ’ 
— Shelley — Defence of Poetry. 

3. “ We do not want merely inferred friends, can we possibly be 
satisfied with an inferred God.” — Alexander’s History of Philosophy, 

4. ‘ » 7. 33 . 9. 

5. Varieties of Religious Experience, W. James, 

6. Faith is an aspect of knowledge for Ramanuja. 

'' Vedartha Sangrah. R. V. 10. 151. 1. 

7. Bloomfield - The Religion of the Vedas - p. 186, 
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tone of their sacrifice They discover comrades in Gods and 
find touching words in their heart for their hailing grace. ^ 

Meanwhile, they observe with joy that whatsoever man 
ought to obey, he cannt but obey. “ Before no faintest revela- 
tion of the God-like did they ever stand irreverent.’* They 
admit determinism and are conscious that the universal Ruler 
is irresistible. Yet theirs is a religion of optimism and of joy. 
It is an expression of delight in being alive in such a great and 
glorious world. They do not want any freedom to act in their 
own way because they think it good to be guided by such 
benevolent deities.* 

This mutual relation between the Gods and the devotees is 
of the highest importance, from the ethical point of view, for 
this determines the whole attitude of the normal man.* 
Morality is founded upon Rita, the transcendental law. Morality 
is an expression of divine law, and all wrong doing is a breach 
of this law. The sinner is one who is out of harmony with the 
higher spiritual environment which encompasses and controls 
the world. “ Herein lies the special nature of the Rg-vedic idea 
of sin Religion, here, is a belief in a supreme good power. 

Thus moral imperative receives its sanction from the law 
and order of the entire universe, and the moral element lies in 
the very recognition of the bright, beneficient and holy Gods. 
Good is not something which man has to bring into existence 
for the first time. It is something which has been in existence 
for all time. Thus the devotees feel that there is a Law of 
righteouaness in the moral world answering to the beautiful 
order of Nature, and the sweets of life are looked upon as the 
rewards of the right doing man.® 

1. 1.105. 

2. “ ;n^T 5TTf^ 3?: ^ ^ ” 5. 46. 1 

3. Hopkins — Ethics of India, p. 8. 

4. Lefeur ; The Vedic Idea of Sin. 

5. “ ” 90. 6. 

31# N ^ #151...” 5. 4. 11. 

" The piety of the Rg-veda cannot be fairly be called a ‘ do ut des ’ 
piety. Prosperity is the reward but not the goal of right doing.” — 
Lefeur - The Vedic Idea of Sin, p. 14. 

16 
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That this transcendental law of the universe should be so 
directly related to human conduct implies a positive attitude to 
life and an active interest in it. ‘ The world of man has been 
made beautiful as light.’ Life is joyful. “ Desire, far from 
being the root of human woe, is a characteristic of the perfect 
realm of existence.^ 

This optimism is the result of the influence of their 
pantheism “ Pantheism was the ruling conception of the sages of 
the Vedas.” “ It might be argued that whatever is universally 
attractive is by that very consideration proved to be optimistic 
and, therefore, pantheism may be admitted to be optimistic 
without any further evidence 

Nature is universally attractive. The poets conceive of 
joyousness as being the main part of Nature’s essential life. 
Her life is a life of love. Love pervades all Nature and man 
and Nature are knit together by this spiritual bond into a 
spiritual kingdom. 

Nature is not only a joy-giver but each natural phenomenon 
is a safe guide to wisdom and goodness. Nature’s is an ethical 
spirit.® The poets’ heart would always be open to Natures’ 
instruction, inspiration and delight, and she has her influence 
upon them through hope and joy. Their heart would hold every 
delight she could unfold. She is throughout pervaded by the one 
universal God, the individual Gods being “He individualised, 
who moves the whole world from within ”, His heart in Hers 
arid her own in His so that what lives and moves and dwells in 
Him can never lose His spirt and His strength In such a 
world of joy and with their own ideal aspiration,* the Vedic 
sects lived, 

“ In the name of Him who caused Himself to be, 

Creating ever from eternity 

In His name who made faith and trust and love. 

The strength of things and Man’s activity, 

Oft named and yet unfathomed mystery.” 


1. Lefeur — ” efJTlTT f%OT 

^ ^ ” 9. 113» 10. 

2. Urquhart : Pantheism, P. 5. 

3. 

^ 60. 6. 

4. This is the God of Wordsworth. Cf. Sneath, 

P. 0.-VII-1-2-V 17 



KARPURIYA giVADATTA AND HIS MEDICAL 
TREATISES— BETWEEN a.d. 1625 AND 1700. 

{ P. K. Code, M. A. ) 

Aufrecht records the following manuscripts of Sivakosa by 
Sivadatta with his own commentary ; — 

CC I, 647 — lexicon by Sivadatta Oxf. 195a”^ 

CC, II, 154 — “ lexicon by Sivadatta Comm.-Siva- 

praka^a by the same, Stein 54.”^ 

Both the MSS of the §ivakoia and its commentary i§wa- 
prakdsa mentioned by Aufrecht are inaccessible to me for study 
and analysis. Subsequent to the publication of Aufrecht’s 
Catalogus Catalogorum the B. O. R. Institute published a list* 
of MSS added to the Government MSS Library. In this list 
we find a complete MS of the Sivakosa with the Sivaprakdsa 
viz. No. 616 of 1895-1902. As the lexicon was composed in 
A. D. 1677 and as it is a compilation based on many early lexicons 
and other works it is worthwhile recording a complete list of 
the works and authors mentioned in it especially because no 
such list has been given either by Aufrecht or Stein. Prof. 
Ramavatara i^arma also refers to this lexion casually in his 
survey^ of lexicons. Aufrecht^ mentions as the work 

1. Vide p. 195 of Aufrecht’s Catalogue of MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, 1864. Aufrecht has pointed out the date of the lexicon 
viz. Saka 1599 ( = S. D. 1677 ) represented by the chronogram 

” at the end of the work. 

2. Vide p, 54 of Catalogue of Jammu MSS. ( 1894 ). 

MS. No. 398— by 

— dated Sarhvat 1880 ( = 1824 ), complete. The text and commentary are 
by the same author — Date of composition Saka 1599 ( S. D. 1677 ). 

The B. O. R. I. MS No. 616 of 1895M902 has the following colophons : — 

Text—'* ^ ” 

Comm.— toafqjRT: 'jq:” 

3. Vide p. 23 of Lists of MSS ( B. O. R. I. ) Poona, 1925. 

4. Vide p. 1 Intro, to Kalpadrukoia, Vol. 1, Baroda, 1928 — "The 
iSivakosa of Sivadatta composed in 1677 is homonymous and has a 
commentary called Sivaprahdsa.” 

5. CC, /. 687 — “ raed. by Sivadattamisra, L. 1481. ’’ 

1 
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of Sivadatta and records only one MS of it, viz. “L. 1481”. 
This MS has been described by Rajendralal Mitra in his 
Notices of Sanskrit MSS} It was copied in a. d. 1719 and is 
perhaps the oldest dated MS of iSivadatta’s works. At any rate 
it is removed in point of time by about 42 years from the 
Sivakosa and its commentary. Sivadatta* was a physician 
trained under his own father Caturbhuja and other emiment 
and learned physicians of his time as stated by him in verse 2 
at the close of his 


Works and authors mentioned by Sivadatta in his own com- 
mentary on the 3ivakosa ( MS No. 616 of 1895-1902 ) are : — 


1. fol. 1 

2. fol. 2 

3. fol. 3 

4. fol. 3 

5. fol. 3 

6. W^RT?ir,fol. 3, (C. a.d.1550) 

7. fol. 4 

8. fol. 4, [Vide my 
paper in Annals (B. O. R. 
Institute XIX, 188-190]. 

9. fol. 4 

10. SWT, fol. 4 

12. fol. 5, (5) 

13. fol. 5 

14. fol. 5, 6 

15. |?T:, fol. 6 


16. fol. 6 

17. fol. 7 

18. fol. 8 

19. fol. 8 

20. fol. 9 

21. fol. 10 

22. fol. 10 

23. fol. 10 

24. fol. 11 

25. f^wr=q5T, fol. 11, (Vide my 

paper in the Karndtak 
Historical Review t III, 
15-20 ). 

26. qFWqrq:, fol. 11 

27. ?TRqM:, fol. 12 

28. fol. 12, (See No. 25 

above ) 


1. Vide p. 79, of Vol. IV of Notices — MS No. 1481 Dated Saka 1641 =: 
(A. D. 1719 ) — A treatise on Nosology, Therapeutics and Materia 
Medica; By Sivadatta Misra. 


End 




^ % q g[T n% gr; n-^n ” 

2. Vide Aufrecht CC, II, 60 — by Peters 5. 

351 =s MS No. 331 1892-95. This calls himself 
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29. fol. 13 

30. fol. 14 

31. fol. 14, 62 

32. fol. 15 

33. fol. 15 

34. fol. 15 

35. fol. 15 

36. fol. 15 

37 . fol. 16 

38. ^H5[c5nFrTM% 
fol. 16^ 

39 . ?TT^<I, fol. 20 

40. fol, 21, (Vide my 
paper in Indian Culture, 
VII, Nos. 3-4 ) 

41. fol. 22 

42. fol. 22 

43. STRTOT^T, fol. 24 

44. fol. 25 

45. 5TT?^^ fol. 25 

46. 3T?T^?ri<5T, fol. 32 

47. fol. 32 

48. fol. 33 

49. arrar^f^^fT, fol. 33 

50. fol. 34 

51. fol. 35 

52. ^Rf%, fol. 35 
53.. fol. 36 

54. fol. 37, [Vide my 

paper in Annals ( B. 0. R. 
Institute) XVI, 313-314 
and Prof. Kuppuswami 

Sastri, Volume, MSI ) 

55. fol. 39 

Many of the lexicons in the 
numerable times but I have ( 


56. fol. 41 

57. fol. 41 

58. fol. M, 68 

59. ^WTajTTT:, fol. 45, 57, 59. 83, 
91, 93, 96 

60. Jim, fol. 45 

61. fol. 47 

62. sTRT^T'irvrsT; fol. 53 

63. ?n^r, fol. 53 

64. twrit, fol. 59, ( Hemadri’s 
commentary on the Astd- 
ngahrdaya is possibly re- 
ferred to ( Vide my Intro- 
duction to Astdngahrdaya 
edited by Harishastri 
Paradkar, N. S, Press, 
Bombay, 1938 ) 

65. 1^, fol. 59 

66. fol. 66 

67. foL 68, (Vide my 
paper in Indian Culture, 
III, 535-543 ) 

68. fol. 73 

69 . STRqr:, fol. 71 

70. fol. 74 

71. fol. 74 

72. ^^RTRl^oT, fol. 76, 83 

73. fol. 77, 83 

74. fol, 80 

75 . fol. 88 

76. if3^:rfol. 90 

77. fol. 92 

78. fol. 93 

79. fol. 104 

above list are mentioned in- 

lesisted from noting all these 


references for want of space. I shall prove in a separate paper 
that the references to “ ” by Sivadatta (Vide No. 59 in 

the above list ) are to the commentary on the Amara^ 
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koia by Bhanuji Diksita, son of Bhattoji Diksita.^ Bhauji flou- 
rished between a. d. 1600 and 1650 or so and hence may be 
looked upon as the senior contemporary of Sivadatta, who com- 
posed his lexicon in A. D. 1677. 

It appears that Sivadatta was a learned physician and had 
an equally learned son of the name Krsnadatta, who composed, 
a commentary on the Dravyagunaiatasldkl of Trimalla.® This 
commentary is called BUpika or Dravyadipikd. Aufrecht records 
the following MSS of this commentary : — 

CC. I. 120—“ Oudh IX, 26 ” and “ NP V, 30 ” 

CC. //. 57— “ Rgb 922 ” (by son of The 

MS “Rgb 922” is identical with No. 922 of 1884-87 in the 
Government MSS Library at the B. O. R. Institute. This MS 


contains a corrupt colophon as follows : — 

It is clear from this colophon that was the son of 

who was himself the son of In verse 2 at the 

beginning of the work Krsnadatta refers to his own authorship 
of the work as follows : — 

II =? H ” 

On the strength of the data gathered so far we can recon- 
struct the following genealogy and chronology of Sivadatta’s 


family : — 

^<Tfr!r =313^ ( A. D. 1600-1650 ) 

I 


( Between •) Composed wit h Co mmentary 

] A. D. 1625 [ I in A. D. 1677 and ( MS of 

C and 1700 9 \ a. d. 1719) 

Son 

( C. A. D. 1700 ) Composed 

1. Vide my paper on the Date of Bhattoji Dik§ita in the Annals 
( Tirupati Ori. Institute) Vol. I, pp. 117-127. Bhanuji was a contem- 
porary of Varadaraja, the pupil of Bhattoji ( Vide my paper in Pestsehrijt 
P, V. Kane, pp. 188-199 ). 

2. Trimalla flourished between A. D. 1383 and 1499 according to 
Prof. H. D. Velankar ( Vidsf p. 59 the Catalogue of B. B. R. A, Society 
MSS, Vol. I ( 1925 ) — MS No. 175 of Dravyagunasataslokl ). 
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Aufrecht has already pointed out that is men- 

tioned in the Kamndracandrodaya. This work has now been 
published.^ In the list of Benares Pandits whose tributes to 
Kavindracarya Sarasvati* are recorded in the above work we 
find the name of The identity of this 

with his namesake the author of the §ivakosa needs to be 
examined, ^ivakosa was composed in a. d. 1677 by Sivadatta 
and it is highly probable that this author who was a junior con- 
temporary of Kavindracarya. Sarasvati may have joined other 
Benares Pandits in their chorus of congratulations offered to 
Kavindracarya on the occasion of the abolition of the pilgrim 
tax at Benares through the successful intervention of Kavindra- 
carya with Emperor Shah Jahan ( a. d. 1628-1658 ) 

The editors of the Kamndracandrodaya make the following 
remarks regarding Sivadatta Mi^ra in their Introduction 
( p. viii ): — 

‘ 44. Sivadatta Misra, son of Caturbhuja, author of iSiva- 
kosa written in 1677 and Samjna Samuccaya ( med. ) ( CC. I, 
649a ). Prose passages 1-14 on p. 26.” 

Evidently they tentatively follow the identification of the 
1§. Misra of the Kavidracandrodaya with his namesake, the 
author of the Sivakosa as suggested by Aufrecht, We have, 
however, to see if the prose passages ascribed to Sivadatta 
Mi^ra furnish any conclusive proof about this identity. My 
examination of prose passages shows nothing in them to prove 
the above identity except the identity of names indicated by 
the expression. 



Prof. Velankar describes a MS® of a commentary on the 
Rasahr daya of Govinda. This commentary was composed by 
one^lH^TO^ son of^Trt^’1%^ of the Kurala family ( 

’P'lTm ).^ Has this^’ ^^'jlKigr of the any connection with 

the ? This question cannot be answered at 

present. 


1, Edited by Dr. Hara Datta Sharma and Mr. M. M. Patkar, published 
by Oriental Book Agency, Poona, 1939. 

2, Vide my paper on “ Bernier and Kavindracarya Sarasvati at the 
Mughal Court ” ( Annals oj the S, V. Ori. Institute, Tirupati, Vol, I, Part 4, 

pp. 1-16 ). 

3, Vide p. 64 of Cata. oj B. B. R. A. Society’s MSS Vol. I. ( 1925 ) — 

MS No. 192. One composed his gJl in Samvat 1705 = a. d. 

1649 (Vide p. XXXV of Stein’s Kashmir Catalogue ) for Shayasta Khan. 
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NARENDRAPURI, A FORGOTTEN ADVAITIN 

( E. P. Badhaktishnan, m.a» ) 

In the Sarvadarsanasangraha of Madhava, mention is made 
of one Narendragiri as having commented on a syllogism of the 
famous Vivarai^, thus : — 

^ fr sTf^^rrf^: — i 

(Ananda. Edn. p. 169. ) 

The anumana in question on which the view of Narendra- 
nagari is quoted in the Sarvadarsanasangraha^ is the famous 
syllogism from the Vivara^a of Praka^atman. 

SIsPRl^^SlCl'T- 

This syllogism of Praka^atman was subject to various types 
of criticism from many quarters and Narendragiri is introduced 
here as definitely defending it against the charge of hetvasiddhi. 
Thus from the above reference we are able to know that Narendra 
probably wrote a commentary on Prakasatman’s Vivara^a. This 
is only a very cautious inference, unsupported by facts; and 
hence not very valid, though it cannot be easily disproved. 
Nowhere is the commentary on the Vivara^a by Narendra found 
either in manuscript or even seen as referred to. 

Who can be this Narendra ? This question will be taken up 
now. Amrtabharati in his commentary on the Sarasvataprakriyd 
of Anubhutisvarupacarya, mentions one previous commentator 
on the Sdrasvataprakriya, by name iSarendranagari. 

ii 

Vitthala, about 1450 a.d. in his Prdkrtakaumudiprasdda, 
refers to one Narendracarya and gives a long quotation from 
him.* This quotation, however, is not found in the Sdrasvata- 

1. Narendragiri is a mistake, perhaps for Narendranagari. 

2. See p. 538, Vol. I. of Prdkrtakaumudiprasdda, Bombay Sanskrit and 
Prakrt Series Edn. 
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prakriyd. Hence the view that probably Narendra was the 
author of the Sdrasvataprakriyd, as seems to be upheld by 
Amrtabharati and by Ksemendra, falls to the ground. Ksemendra 
directly attributes the Sdrasvataprakriyd to Narendra. 

5rf%?Ti i 

See also (Ksemendra).^ 

The verse of Amrtabharati, viz,, mention- 

ed above has also been taken by some in the sense that Narendra 
wrote Sdrasvataprakriyd. The above verse need not necessarily 
be understood in that sense. It can also yield the meaning that 
Narendra probably wrote a commentary on the Sdrasvata- 
prakriyd of Anubhutisvarupa and Amrtabharati, when he refers 
to Narendra only means the commentary on the Sdrasvata- 
prakriyd by Narendra. 

Further, the supposition that Narendra is identical with 
Anubhutisvarupa, as a means of getting over this difficulty, finds 
an explicit contradiction elsewhere. For Prajfianananda, a 
disciple of Anandajnana or Janardana, in his commentary on 
Janardana’s Tattvdloka, salutes both Anubhutisvarupa and 
Narendranagari. 

fir?? 

srorfqjfi i 

grrTTf^ afTf?r 

(Cat. of MSS in BBRAS. 1105: See also Peterson Report 
III, p. 208 where the Ms. is dated Samvat 1432 ) 

From the; concluding portion we are to understand that 
Anubhutisvarupa was perhaps, the paramaguru of Prajhanananda. 
If this contention is right, the tradition that Anandajnana or 

1. P. xi., Trip.athi’g Intro, to rarAaia^i^rrafta of Anandajnana, G. O. S. 
No. 3. 
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Janardana, the author of the Tattvaloka was a disciple of Anubhu- 
tisvarupacarya could be acceptable. It would also accord with 
tradition that Prajnanananda was a disciple of Anandajnana, 
This fact has been referred to be Prajnanananda himself.'. 


^rsTPE^fcr || 

But there seems to be ^f»me difficulty in accepting these 
statements as correct. For, in the end Prajnanananda refers 
to one Prajflanasvarupa as his guru and Anubhutisvarupa as his 
paramaguru. 


^ siowftfti ^^\\' 

Whether the Prajnanasvarupa referred to above is the same 
as Anandajnana or whether both were co-disciples under 
Anubhutisvarupa are questions not to be hastily settled from 
the data available to us now. One clear fact is that Anu- 
bhutisvarupa was the paramaguru of Prajnanananda. 

It is thus clear that Anubhutisvarupa is a different persona- 
lity from Narendranagari. From Amrtabharati’s reference to 
Narendranagari one thing is certain, that Narendra had some- 
thing to do with the Sarasvata system of grammar. 

Let us now proceed to examine this i problem. Punjaraja 
wfote a commentary on the Sarasvataprakriya. ( Ms. No. 4440 
of Des. Cat. of RASB. Gr. Volume ). In that he quotes one verse 
from Narendrapuri thus : 


The nature of this reference is such that it seems only 
correct to conclude that Narendrapuri was a disciple of Anubhu- 
tisvarupa. It is also in the fitness of things for a disciple to 
write an expository commentary on the teacher’s work. In the 
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light of this piece of evidence also, Amrtabharati’s reference 
to Narendra has to be understood to refer to Narendra’s com- 
mentary on Anubhutisvarupa’s Sdrasvatapraktiyd. 

Narendrapuri has written a tippa^ia on the Isavdsyabhdsya 
of Sankara. The colophon of a manuscript^ of the Isdvdsyahhasya- 
mentions Narendrapuri as- the author. The colophon 

runs : 

I 

The MS. begins : 

^siToFRr q^5iis«rT^ i 

I etc. 

It ends : 

q:?PT^siT55R: 51 gf^rf^cgtr^TfR: i 

PfrWH: I 

srofra f2*=TiT II 

But difficulties set in in quick succession. The tippana on 
thc'Isdvasyahhasya of Sankara, printed in the AnandaSrama 
edition and ascribed to Anandagiri, exactly corresponds, word 
for word with the text of this manuscript, except that in the 
Anandasrama edition the usual colophon beginning with Suddha- 
nandapujyapada ^isya etc. associated with Anandagiri is found 
instead of the colophon mentioning Narendrapuri as the 
author, as given above. Again the Madras MSS. of this 
tippana* are described in the Descriptive Catalogue where the 
authorship of the tippana is attributed to one Sivanandayati on 
the authority of a verse to that effect, found inside one MS. 

sTrErPTffw^f^T I 

T%cn5T5=^^rcn^5T ii 

This verse is found towards the very end. Except for this 
verse, no other colophon is found in these manuscripts; but the 

1. No, 1, Lists of Sanskrit MSS. in private Libraries in the Bombay 
Presidency, by R. G. Bhandarkar, Pt. I. 1893. 

2. D. Nos. 312. 313. 314. 315. of the Govt. Oriental Mss. Library. 
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whole text of these manuscripts is in full accordance with 
Anandagiri’s tippana as printed in the AnandaSrama edition. 

On the authority of this fact contained in the Madras MSS. 
Catalogue, in the new series of the Tanjore Descriptive Catalo- 
gues of manuscripts too, we find the same tippana ascribed to 
Sivananda. 

In the Notices [of Sanskrit MSS. Second Series by Mm. 
Haraprasad Shastri, Vol. IV, No. 39 the title is found as 

An examination of the contents shows 
that it is the same as the tippana referred to above and usually 
ascribed to Anandagiri. Thus it is not easy to decide who the 
real author of the Isavasyahhasyatippa^a was whether Ananda- 
giri, Narendrapuri, Sivanandayati or Prakatarthakara. 

Difilculties thicken as we proceed to examine the tippanas 
on the other Upanisadbhasyas also, usually associated with the 
name of Anandagiri. 

(1) All the manuscripts^ in the Madras Government Oriental 
MSS. Library of the Kathopanisadhhdsyatippa^a, correspond to 
the Ananda^rama edition of Anandagiri’s tippana. But one, 
manuscript* has the following colophon, mentioning Sivananda 
as the author of the tippana : 

’?T5fTf i 

^r^TJTTT%^^0IT II 

f^OT f II 

This last verse is found, however, in the beginning also. 

(2) Of the Mundakopanisadbhdsyatippatjia, there are two 
manuscipts^ in the Government Ori. MSS. Library, Madras. 
The beginning is very interesting to note. It begins with 

rlllFrrRf ^Rft5TTfH5i%|art |i 

I etc. 

1. D. 345, 346 and R. 3882 g. 2. D. 346. 3. D. 722 ; 723. 
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The prose portion is the same as Anandagiri’s tippana 
Towards the end of the MS. D. 723 are found the following two 
verses : 

^Tw»Tm''T4%f^5n \ 

One mentions Sivananda as the author of the tippapa and 
the other says that the tippna was written ( perhaps the manus- 
cript of the tippana and not the tippana itself ) at Benares by 
one Cidananda and sent to the country of Cola for the help of 
the ascetics there. 

This reference is much confusing as it cannot be ascer- 
tained whether ^ivananda is the real author of the tippana or 
only the scribe, as there is every likelihood of confusing Cida- 
nanda with iSivananda. If this is right, then iSivananda can be 
removed from the circle of commentators. But the nature and 
tone of the second verse is such that this supposition, that 
Sivananda is a mistake for Cidananda, or even vice versa seems 
untenable. 

(3) The Taittiriyaka bhdsyattkd, in the Notices of 
Sanskrit MSS. Second Series, by Haraprasada Sastri, Vol. IV, No. 
114 , is found to begin thus : 

STTlIot 51^ 11 

The beginning is identical with that of Anandagiri’s tippana, 
printed in the Anandasrama Series. But the colophon in the 
Hpr. MS. is very interesting as it attributes the tippana definitely 
to Prakajarthakara. The colophon reads : 



^T3TT5r i 
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( 4 ) The Kenopanisad-bhasyatippana too is not only not 
different, but word by word indentical with the printed text 
in the AnandaSrama Series, which is attributed to Anandagiri, 
But here also as in the case of the MSS. of the other tippanas, 
the general colophon found in the Anandasrama edition, associ- 
ated with the name of Anandagiri is missing. 


(5) In the Talavakdropanisad-hhdsyatippana which is 
divided into two sections, namely Padabhasyatippana and 
Vakyarthapradhanatippana, the text agrees verbatim with 
Anandagiri’s tippana. The beginning as found in Hpr. IV, 
106. is : 

srf^STTsn^ I 

The end is found :■ — 

q^T^Tf^T%S%P^ II 

The Colophon : I 

The same Vippana as found in the Madras Government. 
Oriental MSS. Library^ also has two parts. The above extracts 
are from the Padabhasyatippana. The latter portion, viz, the 
Vakyarthapradhanatippana, as found in this MS.* begins : 

JT5T «n^: I 

%5iT%if?T?TTf^T ?Tm%^raTit^6iTinntqf%^ 5?n^«ri?Tirfq 

^ etc. 

D. No. 392 contains an additional verse in the end. 


1. MD. 389. 390. 391. 392. R. 1478 e. 3882 f. 

2. See also Hpr. IV, No. 66. 
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informing that Sivananda is the author of the tippana. 

( 6 ) The MS. of the Brhaddranyakabhdsyatippana also 
gives us the author as Sivanandayati. The tippana begins : 

srf^T^yf f li 

fgFJ5Tf% 

3r^i: ^FifFr 

TW.ilcr: ^PRfFrRIF^: II 

ii-«rcns^^ T%2r^FT- 

5firaj^m5r’jgf^^mT^?in'^^^'3FraT^3TfgqT?rR5?Tin%§rJi^ - 

TOTTSTS^T^^cTT^^rf^SWroFS^OT etc. 

Col. : ^ 

^nsqf^ot qsT5«?Tr«r: i 

^nticqrT^T's^^ ^FnTTvnq^f^sTT i 

f^^TSTS^'l^si fstaroi f 5nTT^!fI?^ II 

Thus in all these cases there is a confusion of authorship of 
the tippanas, and the real author is not likely to be decided 
unless and until greater and fuller information is made available 
about these authors. 

But when we come to the Chandogyopanisadbhasya, there is 
a separate tippana available on it. The author of this tippana is 
Narendrapuri. A manuscript of this tippa^ia is available in the 
Madras Oriental MSS. Library.^ This is a very interesting 
manuscript as it supplies us with some details about Bhaskara’s 
little known Bhasya on the Chandogyopanisad ; also it refers to 
the Prakatartha in two places, so that Narendrapuri and Prakata- 
rthakara can be differentiated. 

The earliest tippana on Sahkars’s bhasya on the Chandogyo- 
panisad so far known to the world of scholars is by Anandagiri. 

1. R. 3690. Another MS. is available in the Berlin Library. See 
Weber’s Catalogue p. 70. Auf. in his C. C. I, p. 193a gives this as 
an anonymous tippana ; but a comparison 'of the extracts of this as des- 
cribed by Weber with those of R. 3690 shows the two as identical. 
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This tippana is still earlier. It is generally very lucid and is 
very relevent without unnecessary digressions. It may be 
studied carefully for a more ancient view of Sahkarabhasya 
on the Chandogyopanisad, and it would be advantageous to 
take up a comparative study of Sankara’s bhasya in the light 
of Narendrapuri’s tippana and that of Anandagiri. It may be 
utilised also to understand, how far Anandagiri utilises earlier 
commentators on Saiikara, and to know how far he sticks to 
tradition in his exposition of Sankara’s view. 

For acquainting the reader with fuller details regarding 
the nature of the tippana, I shall give below only the beginning 
and end of the tippana as also a list of the quotations found 
in it in extenso, reserving to a future occasion, a comparative 
study of it with tippana of Anandagiri. It begins ; 

irg: ii 

w^: ^Isvr^T: ST^: il 

The latter half is not correct metre. Anyway we have 
the fact that Narendrapuri wrote this tippana. 

CITATIONS 

Slokavarttika, p. 2. 

Ekadesinah, p. 3. 

Prakatartha, pp. 4. 53. 61. 

Gita, pp. 5. 86. 

Vrttikara, p. 6. 9. 22. 54. 91. 99. 

Yajnavalkya, p. 7. 

Sakalya, p. 7. 

Bhaskara, p. 10. 13. 52. 58. 60. 73. 83. 84. 86. 

iSalavatyamata, p. 15. 

1. R. 3690 reads to which a tentative correction is given in the 
Des. Cat. as • the Weber MS. gives the correct reading 
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Vaisnava, p. 51. 

Smrti, p. 53. 

Tridandi, p. 69. 86. 

Vahata, p. 94. 

In addition to all these we have a Com. on the Nyayadi- 
pavali of Anandabodha, also attributed to Narendrapuri.^ The 
Com. is called Candrika. The MS. is written in disorder* and 
from a verse found in the middle of the commentary it is possi- 
ble to make out the author as Narendrapuri. The verse runs : 

5Tr?r ^ i 

f^T5!Tf?T If 

But really this commentary was written by Anubhutisvarupa. 
In all the other works of Anubhutisvarupa available to us the 
deity Hayagriva is propitiated in the beginning as the Istadevata. 
So also in this we find an invocation to God Turagagriva in 
the beginning : 

The extracts also correspond to the commentary called 
Candrika by Anubhutisvarupa on the Nyayadipavali avaiable in 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Institute,* Poona, and the Bikaner State 
Library.* 

Further on p. 52 of the MS on which is found the verse 
telling us that Narendrapuri in the author, are found two more 
verses thus : 

tpsir: CTW II 

f| ?T?^T=rf il 

1. For a ms. of this see MD. 15306. 

2. The text and Com. are intermingled and confused, no indication 
being made in writing them. The Com. begins on p. 1, runs to line 6 . p. 
2 ; then begins in line 15 p. 17 and goes up to the end of line 8 p. 70. 

3. 766 of 1891-95. . 

4. Mitra, Catalogue, p. 557, where it is wrongly ascribed to Sukha- 
prakada. 
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sTTcft n 

These inform us that Narendrapuri wrote the commentary 
and he was guided in the path of understanding the work of 
Anandabodha by his guru ( i. e. Anubhutisvarupa ). But the last 
verse says that the foregoing two verses are interpolations in the 
original by the disciple of the real author and hence should not 
be rejected. So much so there is every probability as well as 
possibility to think that Anubhutisvarupa is the author, though 
we are not quite certain about the ascription of it to Narendra- 
puri. The fact seems to be that it is a combined work of both 
the teacher and disciple though we are not quite certain about 
the exact parts written by each separately. 

To recapitulate the results contained in the foregoing : 

( 1 ) We know for certain that Narendrapuri was altogether 
a different personality from Anubhutisvarupa. He was earlier 
than Anandagiri; he was different from the author of the 
Prakatarthavivarana and probably from Sivananda too. 

(2) Among his works, the tippana on the Chandogyopa- 
nisadbhasya is available. The I^avasyabhasyatippana, though 
in one MS. the colophon gives the author as Narendrapuri, the 
authorship cannot be established beyond doubt, as the tippana 
corresponds to Anandagiri’s gloss and as the same text is found 
ascribed in some other Mss. -to one Sivanandayati. His com. 
on the Nyayadipavali of Anandabodha, too, is not beyond doubt; 
probably it was the combined production of the teacher and 
disciple, Anubhutisvarupa and Narendrapuri, or that it was 
written by Narendrapuri under guidance from Anubhutisvarupa. 
Regarding his commentary on the Vivarana of Praka§atman, 
no MS. of it is yet available and the only reference is found in 
the Sarvadarsanasangraha. His contribution ;to the Sarasvata 
system of grammar is considerable and he wrote a com. on the 
Sarawataprakriyd of Anubhutisvarupa. He played a very impor- 
tant part in the development of this system of grammar. Proba- 
bly be also wrote tippanas on the other Upanisadbhasyas of 
iSankara, but they are now lost to us or the authorship is confus- 
ed and cannot be determined with the data available to us now. 

P. O.-VIII-l-2-vi 11 
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APPENDIX 


I Gita 


Citations in full from the Chandogyopanisadbhasyatippana 
of Narendrapuri. 

p. 2. 5T I 

II ( gi. Var. p. 671.) 

p. 3. ‘ ’ 

5%, I 

p. 4, ^T% sr^T( ^ 5itF^% I 

p. 5. “ rRUrClfll^Tf q^Tsraq-.f^qr: I 

f^^T^TRT: II 

p. 6. 5TT%: qf^5r=a: ^ f%arfT5T#i5i»T> ^T^?EKT3ig^rf?'JT i 

p. 7. 5r?Ti^1f 3n&^ ^T =^551? ?TrsBQsr: 1 

p. 10. ^TR^'^uT 5oi^!srf^%g: spsfPTfcfiasERT^j^sf 

w?T5T (?) g 1 

p. 13. 3Trf^?rfig’f^ «m^T5^T^: s^ri^irn 1 

p. IS. fsjoFf^wT^^ ^^vrT^JTTf — 

^ I 

p. 22 . ^Tf^siT^ui 53Tn?2rTq ^T%^R5^TT^wg3r^ sr^^^rrf^iTi 1 

p. 22. ^rg^r^gpfi f T%r^T^:Ti^ 

— 51 I 
p. 51. g?ir 

STSRflfgiSf^Tfoi I 

W 3 I) ” 

p. 52. ^ — ST1I3|TS^^?I 5^q5^Tg; sT 5111 

5T?T^^?TR^: — ^fcT, I 

p. 53. srirfT gunoi f?^T stir =51 tfs • 

ST^psiUi^TfT srn^TcT^: II ” I 

12 
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p. 53. lWTUI5I%W’E«r I 

I, 

p. 54. I 

p. 58. sT’a'Tr?iiTT^5pranTrT?Jif%^r 

?3rR^i 

p. 60. =^rf^^T5T\%m 'g^Rsi^^n 

p. 60. gwiTT^?T^'^<?^gts^ I 

p. 61. srm^- 

?^Tg;i ^ ^Rr^T ^ ^T; I 

%dc!; I 

p. 62. ST^ R31=ffi3J. — 

“ =^'55eify5r5=^ ic?'^ 5ffT^=?TTTJ^T T%^: I ” ^T% I 
p. 64. — 

^^11% ^^Tc^r^q- 

^ira 5! =^r-?r^f% i 
irr%vTrT% 

STT^ II ” ^T% I 

p. 69. l%^Tr#T 3 qf^????n qjRot sjfwH aiRR^T^fg- 

etc. 

p. 73. c^TJI^Tm I 

p. 82. ff— 

“3?^ urn sfs: 5!f^ T13 ?T?i: I 

?T^ 1%^ ?iR^ %^qR«Tr: ii i 

p. 83. 9fr«fTqT%^?q =q STToq^cq- 

s??re?TT^ ^rasr^Roimq R^^fq^qn^TRT^^TqRgTq- 

p. 84. got I ?ItJ^ 

f%qqTq^TR^n%?!rq i 

p. 86. ^5ils5l^^;^0T i 55^011 ^s^qqilf^mRcq?!: t 

* * * * 
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p. 86. 

p. 91. 
p. 94. 


p. 99. 


* * * * 

( Bhaskara ) ®r** ( ^? ) 

^ etc. 

3T^ ‘sriR^puT#^ ^Rgq^if^T ^e?[ 5%’ iT%^r^3«imrsi3^«rr- 

“sr^ ^ f»F^” ??nf^5fT I 

?=fk ( MS ? ) 

tg: (Sic.)— 

“ siWT?P?Tra ^5r?^5iTg(i ” « 

sfkrgwt^ ’Ffrq=5t3S^sfT sfirviRl ^rf^siT^ai 

^?ITf^5IT i 
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TITHIVIVEKA OF SOLAPANI 

CRITICALLY EDITED FOR THE FIRST TIME 
( Sures Chandra Banerji, m.a., Research Student, Dacca University ) 

( Continued from Vol. VI, Nos. 3 & 4) 

I qR^^^TJoiT 3fq?Tl: 

I «Tsn 

5 ^*>155RT^ fsi^'rR^mSR^^CfTq^VlF^iq^ I 

SIF# T%T^R^ !qFrTJTV^rTt II 
f ^nq^ f^T^Tfrr ’Si^WTRfilrrT II 
10 ^RT^'qf 5rTfq^?i%f^?r %^fq5??^?qorT I 50%! ^f^q# |^- 

q5??0T: iRtoiq^ fq^qSRoftsf^mflTcj; | g«TT “q «%:, qq: ^qT- 

qrqq?: q^: fqqoTTfR% I ^qjifq os^oiTJj^saip^sqjiq.^qqTq^'^ 
^qf I qq q fqRRfq qq; qqil^fqf|q qq qqf|f,5si^^q 
5 qq^q, qqr “^^q^W qqff f.qT^fqq^iq;” I 

tq?7fq qq; qRmififqf^q qqiq^i^^T^^q qsq^q, qqr 

qqqRgq'lqqTf^ I q^T 5 'iqfiq^lf.qil^q^qqifR^.^T fq fq.^fq 
^i^lsqf^qfq^q^^fiqif ^’Tiq'e.qiqfl^: I r'fe??qq[; | 
fqfq^Tqr^uiiqq qiSRi^, 

fqqi qViqiwqiqj q,qTfq q*^qifq fq^qqifq I qqr q^FRf- 

4. B q^qqqrqqT for lO. B ^^qT«iTRf^lI^qqT«rt for 

^tqrwiT. 

1. B tqqHiq^for 2. B drops ^qRiq. 3. B drops 

A drops qq^. 4. A adds qq, before the line and drops 
^T^iqflq q^qq. 7. B q^T fqqq^sfq ^q%mw: qTlHWTlHq^ for 
qqi qiiH:, q^|l% (?) for q>|. 8. A g^qquqjq^for fq'^qq^qR, 
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>1^11 iT5'?!Tmr g i 

f^|0lf fj ^m'MrTTfsT || 

^ . 

5 JT^TT^^ I 

1^'cl l^cTRT ^ TSRH^II 

^raRT*. — 

fq^ori 5 ^R II 

10 — q^i?^ R#^%T^i?iT^ri 5 ^ | 

JT5: — %^Tq'f; q^: qqq^I^ fq%53f% | 

?is?T «rr^^ i^r^i^q^TiT ti 

=3, qHTTisRf^'., 3TqTr§Rf|% 

^crfqisp^foi srq^T^Rf^R^t fqg%qoT%qj5^?]^ i 

gT«r tqqRf%q^^T qsir^f^^T 

5 ^f ?T?T5qTRR^ qrf% ^ RTRS^: I 

W T%f^: ^qj^r %qT II 

^q^q^iTRd^J I f% ^Sjoil 

fcqr SRq^T^q^'^T^TR^fgij^t 

5iRTW?fwi irlnqr ^^or^qr rtirt siR^^qr qmm: 

10 I q?fR3??qra!^qqRT ci^t spRs^iqT ssRcqiqc «Tr5q^% 

5i^%sfq H?TTqmqRT^i sr sfi^'tf^ 

1. B 3T^T^qiTR for R .1^. 2-3. A reads the verse thus — 

qqw^3 R<R^ I 5 q^ii ggRToit =q g^g i arq^r- 

%STq fq^t ^fiRT%TTfiT qRg: II 4. Omitted by A. 5-6. N. S. Press 
Ed. of the Manu Samhita. Ch. IV. 152. 8. B qm gg^qqJlRg for 

g^. l^B,. 8-10. Cannot be traced in the Vahgavasi Eds. of the 

^atatapa and the Yamasamhita respectively. 11 . N. S. Press Ed. 
III. 238. 10. A drops ^«1T. 

1. A omits %^... RqqRR^ and bet. siRqf^ and 3R ^ inserts 
qiRJTTqi 31^’jrqRm^T'R RRT W>^W frTR%qf^%^ q^sfq 

^RRR. 2. B drops 3. A for f^^R. 4-7. B 

reads sq^q^^qv^T ( ^JTRT ? ) qiRf-q^Wqt for RR (L. 4) 

IRRT (L7). 7. B drops JRRT. 9. B for ^^qiR. 
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?h^T?:^q5iT- 

^mJT^rrgsRrr grsjroTr ^ I 

^^TsiT ^sjoirqs^: ^nrif^: i f% 

5 ^ I ils =5, 5R3rg^^Rr^T %?t 

sTTrm * 11 % ^ 

f% ^^T?T% 5???i»T^5nfiit ^^wT?2n^T=^^^5i'!itjfi 5*ft- 

5rnT%R; cT??,^T*Ti?Tm ci??TT^r?5rTr?TTr^^s?aiT|5: 't^: i 

I ^ grer 5J7T^=^f^d^T?i; i 

^ 57 % I fgrr^rT^ri?fif^5?T^?^=^?:?i^r ^rJTT?^^*T5rT9?^t^ 

t^fq3q^T5Si5wf^- 

^T^T% I (Vt^sR j»Tf|R5rn%5rT swr- 

*Iirq%%fj^gr^'5Ri=PTTg^^T^?^ 1 *r ^ 5itr=5r- 

5 f^d'si: 5 *ir 5 r'^ 5 %%'^mg[^r '% m raw h t^- 

sTiwl^ «rif% 

“2TI ^T^Frgsii'c^rsT^^ ?7rra ^ 

f^?rraTfra7i;rawf^w^T^ f^w: 1 ^yrra^^rraT- 
3raT%?w^ SiFr^ 

%T%[ftr”WTf\ f^'^V7iTfTT^^=^5Tf^^j?Tr: 1 3 *T 5»Tra=aR- 

10 I “ ^T%T fqgRraTgqr^Tcr ” ^ ^^ra; 

^?r?Tr'?Tra^^!=^T^*T rR^r %^fc®f»T^5^ra: i “ ^’ft'sjrT: ^ ”(?% 
rrlcf flr^^: =5t f^^^j^roTTr?:- 

1 5 *' wra 

5 f^TT%3n[’?^^’^^TT%gTEii^ I sixrgr qiNR%a^'^ fw^ojvwf^- 


2. B *r 530 ^ for ^l^WRSR for |w%Jr^f(Tgsra. 3. 

.5T®T?T — B modifies this portion thus — ^3[T =^r T^JTg^T'T^^TTOil^: 

ifTmra^T. Bet. IRRf^ and B inserts 6. A 

d^RTf^55JTrar^f%^?T^^Td:^for ^STcSflci;,. 7. A q^FTTT^ra 

for mcTwra?!?. 8. A drops T%^. 1. A for f^'PT. 

3. B inserts bet. and ^KT; 1%W bet. and ^%^. 

5. B inserts bet. and ^fd. 10. A drops 

3 
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10 


10 


^ I srg 

m ? sTT^r: ^^IT srf^ 

f^fw: I snf^ f|[^w:; ^ftsfr f^RET^^ ^m: ^T^. %^o^T%^J%5r 
^T? srm:, ?r5nFftf^fw>5rPT^: i *TTf7 

f5R^ I W ^TSF?I%?TTBr^Rf^fTl% 3 ?tI%€wW- 

xrararf^ ?fRRTW§[^?rTfq fl^^^TfsrfjmsT 55T5?T>ERf 

sn^rfr ?t 8^ i^irtvn^rcT ^ i 

^TTmm?rT4^5pflTrT^^?T ^T¥?Tr swijfl fq^nr: ^rcj;, 
^TFITft^at ^TirreCRTf^^Smi^ ^fllg»J?T5RT?T: I f^'i^ g f%f%cj; wrt 
^m5n5rmf5i«<TTft %»«7Nf%: i ?irtt^ 

^«3Tt 

?i?i^3T^T^iq%: i ^^3^ ^jf^rq^; ?Tmt5^5if?rTqT: 

^qloRTTHT^hr l ®r^ 

^^^T^^sriFTwfsR^ qiF f5’q^rf%fq%5T 

^rqr^^ ^rf t^t^it^si sr nr- 

qgifw5TT^ ^^10^21 ws^fT^r^T^ ^i?i^r4- 

f^rf%^( ) !T I q# ^ !l( ? ) ^TST^Rlf^ 

?rfq ?FTq»qT^^ % m^or 

^qwTT aT^?r^T5?TTW^Tri; I 3n^?r^- 

I 51 5%^%f^qf5^?5»5fl5t% I 3I??r«rT 


10 



q^5nfiqrq%: i srg ^rqwiT^qsn^: ? w^, sqqqrq^ 

i srg ^rlgTfRracqiiqsfi ^rq^fi g[|^ 
^5fT5<T^Rrf^(^^crq?RTTq% ^^oi?Tr? c5?r, 

I ^ %53i^Tf5ir?T%5l 


1. B q for qi^: 8. B for 10. A ^^^■. for qfqt. 

1. B inserts bet. and tjPq. 3. A omits ^WP^T- 

qf^RT: 4. B drops qf^. 6. B drops %R in 

7-9. A omits ^iiqWR......iI%T^ . 
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10 


5 


10 


5 


10 


^ITT^rT«f?TT I 

fiRt^ ^pwficf^;, ^an ^^^^?rg%i?=i5Rflfgto I ?i^r 
I ^?ii[ 


^\n P^PTTcS^ I gr=^T^ 5?T^?T%^?[r^ 
Jifoi, 3Tsir *T^?Tg^t5i — 

^f fw^rfq ?T5r??TT dff'mH%rTg?ft i 

71^^ II 

fgf^r:^ =5[ q-RoiffTf^ sTBRoiT^ ^iff I 'IS 

?Tm5!fr5nfTf^T%creimT^^Rns^ =1 
f^^q^'gRiTiw ^ 

^w^5r5rf%^TR?grTs. i *1 =^r^^«T%55T2rr 
^ I =^r5r ^«n 

— 

3r^^3T%55Rrf ^ i 

ni'TJTT ^5=% ^«T?j??fil: ^rTTT li 
^?T5if 0T35?TH% si:r 3Tr?r^?r i 

3T^'jfiS^%55rjrr ?T^r??^?^ ii 

Tii^ TrrfR T%% I 

S^Tci; ^RTWT^RTWimT5?r^7^r?tTSJ II 

R5F?T'T^f^'r ^T5Rfi rf^r- 

S^r^?!5?Trfq!=?Ti^r5r mm ^ ?il?Tr%T%ri^T 

f|r^^%«rm3^T?r ?FRTm»TRTrr, I 515 5RR^ 

iTfTWfirf^” ^STRT Tf ^RR^T 

JTRi^ ?it^m55iT5 I ff ^Rrf^f^sr^fRmT i 


3. B 3T^U^T55^T^^WT^for 4. B drops 

^TTB' . 5. B 5T^^fr5Tt for S;T^5«fT5TT. A drops 

1. B transposes and ^TT^T. 2. B corrupt for the por- 

tion .1%^5'T:. 4- B ^T%^?T3?;FrT^^5g^FT?T'T: for ^®5fg’<T^. 

8. B inserts fTT^ bet. 3ISB^=^ and 9. B for m. 

9. B drops the last ^THifT. 10. B inserts bet. and 
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5T m I ?5TT^^i55ne?^T^ 

5 i STTW f%^^5fTe5^=I 

^(TTrTP^sn^T ff «rw% i f»?T%f^f^r=^5ms 

s^T%f^f^5^r 5 »h%t%rtht4 i w 
51 m?T m\r^ tn^T ^qtTr^r ^rarsTRi^^ 

la^jTT^ 1^ R^iq'^sTR 

10 fjr^T%=^5rTq^^?iRT ^^sg^mcwiri^ i 

’i?tT?TT SII7 »m^m: '^i^rr 5 {%^t:— - 
’?piF%5Er^''t f|^ I 

^T^3??T qr<>JIT^T^ TR^Ut II 

5 fircJ^rffira ^ 

qROTT^JI^ qROI'qlR^r^WT^T 1 

R^FTTvitqT^ s^^Tqmfq 2p«Tgi:T5ni^ i — 

**1^1 5 I 

RT g^3^r 5?jlRTRf^ ^Tlt^T I 

10 ^ II 

^lfgn??g?riro|— R5RT I 

RHm fw^T STTR Rf rq;^^ II 

sT^TRRqr RW^R ^ ^^Ti i 

=gg8ff si^qi^fq =5ir^?T! ii 

5 sq-RT: — 

3TI?RRqT ^RT ^l%^RRJ5R5Er 'g 1 
^flRf ^*15^ ^Ri^raoi 3111^1 II 
TRsfRRrT ff^TR ^1% RRTf^% I 
’^?IT^ ^R ?T?3^f^T flrll^ 11 

1-2 A omits mm, 2. A raPl^H for 

5. B fer 55?iq'q5[’PT. 6. B inserts 1%T% bet. and qTHRiT. 

9. ' B omits 5!-^T.r. A (?) for fRRTJRq. 

10. B (?) wmqm for 

inH. 1. B drops T^q'q. 3. B and transposed. 

9, A^^TBTWR^T for ClRrlT. TO. B for ^qPR. 

3. B modifies the line thus “ 3RT .1 fmim ^HBT. 

4. B for o^R. 6. B 3 for ^. 6-9. Cannot be traced in 

the Vangavasi Ed. of the Vyasa Samhita. 
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10 


5 


10 


5 


10 


5 


?T5TT ^frf^i^TOt — 

f^?TRnT% i 

^^on%s4TT^ II 

^?iTr| srgrt fiff ofi^ i 

5frm II 

#«T I 

sir^ i 

Sf5 ¥R5 ^Tpflit f^g[^S?;T»T^TcI, ? ;TS?g!!TtTR5 

T^^FTT^ ?rSTT — 

5T^^ ^STT^ ?rrfg w^?[: | 

?i=g im 5TteT ii 

5T^7^I^I^?TtW^T I 5T3 

ajira f^WT *T5^WT^ 

^TTi:?^ f^m ^ f^Tf^i^mRIffi ?l5I?TTVfRlci; ^ ^Tf^l?7f^5 ? 
?i«rr ^rrar^: — 

STfrg f%sT?r: ^r. f%^T I 

sr^if^^a^nit 3 ^i%?t17t 1 ii 

f^^T ‘‘ 3Tf ;g f^m: JT^r ” ^^4: I 5^^T- 

%s;2F^^h 5?13TR; 5«J«TrRT: 3r?=^siTfRf^ 

?r 44 I *' srrKif^g^iStRgrf^’ R^T^n^^rrfr^K^'ira; 

fir%'S2R” ^ 1%%^ ^4; I 

STFHr^^T^^T^’^’RT^T^ ST t'^^I 

^f^TST^’^T^'isrt gr|5T SETTOT sE^^sTRT^ T[r^ =g[ ^if^viir^ 
TT^ig^ 1 5!?^^ t'^ett ^t#i ^ iIeetcj; te% ^ 

?ig f^gr^pi??? TTfOT 5% g sTPEnrr fg^-wwsfq 

I mi ?7sn^si%fRTqr ^rg- 


1. B for “3^0^, 8. B ^TT^FIsr for o^R. 9. A 

for B iT^T^ for ff^WST^. 

3. A drops 3TR bet. 5[£J^FT and ^:. 4. A inserts sT bet. 

and 5. B 3T7q;a^T;T3<tq^t?r for t;t%...^^JT. 10. ,B drops 
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sraj w f^- 

10 

^>TTg^: I 

^nrrffcr: ii 

51# •gr sRl ^^r: i 

9?^ »it 5r g#cr ii 

5 ar^ 5T^ 'airt I ?rsTr T^rs^iot — 

f^arr ^ ^^5?. i 

?i^5n5^^fiF?TWi=^ ^ 5r#V II 

^ %r>TI^M %T ^ sncq^ 51 'g g5;iTT- 

'??: ^nr: I %n?rT^'T4r35*rf^ f^^rfwfeEJTfST % rfi^T^^ejrr- 
10 5JT^nf^52r?f: I 

^nfi%?n^ 3TfTJT^7rwTT?T«ft?3^rfoiflRf%c^ ?wt9: 


INDEX 


Verse 

Context 

arwrarr^T 

Vyasa 

ar^r^qt^rrarr 

Smrtisamuccaya 


^ivarahasya 


Javala 

ST^ 

Visnudharmottara 


Samkaragita 

f4;§:Tf^ 

Bhavisyapurana 


Agnipurana 


iSatatapa 

1^41 ^T#r ^ 

Padmapurana 


Visnudharmottara 


Narasirnhapurana 


5. B drops ^^Pnt. 6. B W T%fwS4T =4 for f^^T 

^ T%ar^. 9. B for 1?%^. 10. A for 

5. B omits the line. 6-7. Ascribed by B and Raghunandana 
to and respectively. 8. Bet. =4 and as?:# B in- 

serts arf^. 10. B modifies the line thus — 

8 
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Verse 

^ srerr^ 

♦ fN ^ 

^TTcTW 

gnnftr?ci^^rTf^ 

%f^!irr 

r\ *v g 

^reRnTcTT 


Context 

Visnudharmottara 

Agnipurana 

Pracetas 

Brahmapurana 

Manu 

91 

Devipurina 

Devala 

Grhyapari^ista 

Vayupurana 

? 

Bhavisyapurapa 

»9 

Samkara 

Bhavisyapura^ia 
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SabdaratnAvali 

A WORK ON SANSKRIT LEXICOGRAPHY BY MATHURE^A 
AND THE IDENTIFICATION OF HIS PATRON 
muSAkhan 

By M. M. Patkar 

The Sabdaratndvali is a compilation of MathureSa who was 
under the patronage of a Muslim chief called Musakhan. The 
work is divided into fourteen vargas : 1 Svargavarga, 2 Patala- 

varga, 3 Bhumivarga, 4 Purvavarga, 5 ^ailavarga, 6 Vanausadhi- 
varga, 7 Sirhhadivarga, 8 Manusyavarga, 9 Brahmavarga, 10 
Ksatriyavarga, 11 Vaisyavarga, 12 Sudravarga, 13 ViSesanavarga 
and 14 Samkirnavarga. 

These contents show that the author was probably influenced 
by the Bhuriprayoga, the division of which is practically follow- 
ed by him in the Sabdaratndvali with slight changes. Dr. 
Wilson observes that the present work introduces various read- 
ings amongst the synonyms but had made very little addition of 
any other kind.^ «■ 

Mathure^a, the author of the present work, is identified 
with Mathure^a Vidyalarhkara who wrote a commentary on 
Amarakosa/ and probably relying on this identity Colebrooke 
and Wilson have assigned the date A. d, 1666 (which is the date 
of Amarako^atika ) to the composition of Sabdaratndvali. This 
identification, however, seems to be doubtful. There is nothing 
common in the two works to prove this identification, except the 
common place of residence (viz. Bengal ) of the two Mathure^as. 
Dr. Harprasad Sastri regards the two authors as quite distinct 
persons.* 

In the introductory verses of Sabdaratndvali the author 
gives the genealogy of his Muslim patron and mentions the 
following names : — 1 iSilamanakhan, 2 Kakhan, and 3 MuSakhan. 
To the last name he appends the title Masanandaelli 
The author also mentions in his work three brothers of MuSa- 

1. Wilson; Essays III, p. 233. 

2. Wilson : ibid, p. 233 ; Colebrook : Essays, II, and Kalpadrukosa, 
Intro, p. XX. 

3. A. S. B. Des. Cat. Vol. VI, preface, cxlv. 
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khan whose names are : Khan Ahmad, Abdulla and Khan 
Yuddhananda.^ 

We have now to see if any of these names could be identified 
with similar names in history. Fortunately we are in a position 
to make some efforts in this direction and find some clue for the 
identification of the Muslim patron of Mathuresa. 

The first person mentioned in the above genealogy is 
Silamankhan. This form is nothing but a sanskritized name for 
Sulaimankhan. One Sulaimankhan is mentioned in the .history 
as being the Sultan of Bengal. He originally belonged to a Hindu 
family and his name ;was Kalidasa Gajdani. He accepted the 
Islamic creed and assumed the title of Solomankhan,^ and married 
the daughter of a Muhomedan King. His family originally came 
from a place called Baishwara in Oudh. It is reported that after 
the death of Jallauddin, the younger brother of Bahadurshah of 
Bengal, Kalidasa Gajadani succeeded to the throne of Gour, 
Afterwards he got himself into the confidence of emperor Akbar 
by offering him presents and thus e*xtended his kingdom. Sulai- 
mankhan died about 1570,^ leaving two sons Daudkhan and 
I^akhan. 

In an informative article entitled ‘ A Note on Seven Six- 
teenth Century Cannon Mr. Stapleton has given the following 
account of I^akhan : — “ Kakhan, the son of a converted Bais 
Rajput from Oudh, was the chief of the Twelve Bhuiyas, or 
Zamindars of the Eastern Bengal, in the interval between the 
death of Baud Shah, the last independent King of Bengal in 
1576, and the reconquest of Eastern Bengal and Orissa by Man 
Singh in 1593.” 

ISakhan was a turbulent chief and for some time he remained 
in semi-independant state. Akbar sent Raja Mansingh to 
subjugate him. A personal combat took place between Raja 
Mansingh and Isakhan which resulted in the defeat of the 
former. Mansing, though defeated, was satisfied with Isakhan’s 

1. I. O. Cat. No. 1016. 

2. D. C. Sen ; Eastern Bengal Ballads, Vol. II, pt. i. p. 304. 

3. For a detailed account of Sulaimankhan see D. C. Sen : Eastern 
Bengal Ballads, Vol. II, pt. i, pp. 304 ff. 

4. J. A. S. B; Vol. V ( New series ), 1909, pp. 367-375. 
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valour and took him to Delhi. When emperor Akbar heard 
about the fight between Raja Mansingh and I^akhan he too was 
convinced of Isakhan’s ability and conferred the titles of Diwan 
and Masnad-i-‘ Ali on Isakhan and granted him for support 22 
parganahs in Mymansingh and Dacca.^ 

Let us now compare the two genealogies, one given by 
MathureSa, and the other furnished by historical records and 
see how far they agree with each other : — 

Genealogy given by Genealogy supplied by histori- 

Mathure^a cal Records 

(i) Silamankhan (i) Kalidasa Gajadani — ^Sulai- 

mankhan, ruler of Bengal 
( 1561-1563 A. D.) 

(ii) Isakhan, son of ( i ) called (ii) Isakhan, son of the (i) — 

the chief of twelve land- was conferred with the 

lords title Diwan and Masnad- 

i-’Ali. 

(iii) Mu^akhan, called Mas- (iii) MuSakhan, son of (ii) 
nanda elli, son of (ii)’ 

A comparison of these two tables will show how they agree 
with each other. Silamanakhan, mentioned by Mathuresa, is 
identical with Sulaimankhan, the grand-father of MuSakhan. 
Mathuresa attributes the title MaSanandaelli (= Masnad-i-‘Ali) 
to Mu§akhan. In fact the title was conferred on MuSakhan’s 
father Isakhan, by the emperor Akbar and was also used by 
I^akhan’s descendants. 

It will thus be seen that MuSakhan, the patron of Mathuresa 
belonged to the Diwan family in Bengal whose founder Sulai- 
mankhan was originally a Hindu. His son ISakhan died in 
A. D. 1599. We may, therefore, assign a further period of about 
50 years — say from A. d. 1600 to 1650 — to the regime of Mu§a- 
khan, in whose time Mathuresa wrote his jSabdaratndvali. 

Mathuresa also mentions two Hindu officers named 
Vallabharaya and Rupadasa. It is probable that these two 
officers in the employ of MuSakhan might have encouraged 
Mathyreia to compose his present work. 


1. J. A. S. B. 1909, p. 372. 
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THE RJULAGHVI 

( N. A. Gore, m.a. ) 

{ Lecturer in Sanskrit and Ardhamagadhi ) 
( S. P. College, Poona ) 

( Continued from Vol, VI, Nos. 3 & 4) 





l|vs<:n 


mm 

^ ll^ssil 





%5T31%1 I 

IK?U 




T%t ^ It || 

^ ^¥r»=?WTOT: Vf^i I 

^ooTt f?wq2^?;tTj?:trf5T 

ssrr:II II 

TOftoi %D?r^5T 


24. 25. 

26. 3T^T^^fTc3fp5r is the reading in printed eda. of the R. R* 

27. “^11;%:. But ^Tf^: appears to be the correct reading as 

it rhymes well with ^Tl^: cf . — m. ^^«rfrrfr — aw?;^ 

with Com. Poona Oriental Series no. 43. p. 244. 

28. 

P. O. VII-l-2-vii 
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;p=5I^T«r^^'^HT cT^^r II II 


!TST^S^q 3JT^I1 II 

^T m 

5r^?TT 

'=hlA'^'t5^3^T SfT^ II <^V9 II 
=^ f% fN^im ^cPf^Jim- 

JF 3 ^ ^ 

HT^^TTST^T^*- II II 

^?T’|5ltq^?:aT ^ ^^Tfi I 

g[?ii^^T’^?rf^«rTf’T5q[Tf^^ 5rr^^'^ 

^ 3^: lU^ II 

5 i^^ 3 ^' 3 Tf^r ^(^^p^m\- 

gl'JFlT^lTq^ll ^©11 

«rsi '3^=^ogg;agr 

^ mh I 

II II 


29. “^q^TTT^T qr^. 


30. 
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I TT?^3TF2T!IJTS?{^T 

«r«r 

ITT^cigq: I 

3Tf^?IT^ 5ciT^cTJr?crf oi: 

5F^( ii n 

1^1% II ^^11 

sTT^z? qt^rmw 5[- 

3TTfF?5TtOTqTr^3C?gin'^'^ 

T5r3^ 5rT%T qqr^ ii 
®rif^??i TiT5JT5ji%TRw=rn3:^^- 
XP^m ^f !TaTqffgR^4^>f^r: I 

s{?^q%^qfq ^?i4 

5T?^ sricf^^^: 

II II 
%xi 

^ ?IJ=^f€T^5TT I 

31. smi. 32. 33. 34. 

35. »Tf^=^^T°. 36. fff^q^rST. 


3n%^T“. 
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II I! 

q^??T 

|IRT% 3?iT^?lT^qTWR: 11 II 

m 1^ |?iJTq^R^#iT^T TrT?;(%?r I 

TT^q^^r q^?:qf^qT^ 

qrqoit m qi^qq^f^ia^ il ?oo ll 

^T^?;^0T5qT?^f q^q^^^TOT^g: I 

f^S^T5^5I^t^qTHf^q=q^qRq^ II II 

^ ^ 5qTI?;|^RT^ I 
^qT?T?l^ ?IT^^ 

II II 

%ra?qW5??%%^5m5??R5#‘. 

z^w. %T^=5=^ clT^?qf^^3r=q5l:: I 

^45Tf^?10Tf5r^^^qait:p:Tf^gTt- 
tfl^^q5?^T5Rt^5TT^ T^%m qT^rqirft ^^q^ll^o^ll 
siROTT^'JTml^sclu^qt- 

%3q|^ ^5T 

ino^ II 

37. ^^^5r...'TT’3^^f. 38. o^TT^iT^". 39. g^^qtq*. 

40. "qig^:. 
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315flRll; f^^R*. II ^OMI 
sTsi l^qrf^f^silH 

3#raw^nt3TTgrT%: 

frf^Tf^ciT^T; ^RW^rsn^sTr: 

1^1^ 11 •> 

5ra^ 

^ c[%ai^aj5f^T5RtRi: | 

STMOl^WRSrHSRRT- 

^StsR clRTf^S^r ^ in o'MI 
ST^Bm m 

^r^oTt 1 
?!5^T«5(^J?T^?:«nR ^toft 

II n® II 

C^R ^ cR I 

g^TT ^IS^ ^??TR^ 5^ 5Tg5[T 

T%R5%5R fq^5 ^l^rs^g TT^: 11^? 

41. 42. 

5 
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f ^^s=m^^T?IHT=^K ^T% 1 1 ^ ^ 1 1 

T^q^T^R^Tri: I 

mR ^mi: inu II 
II t? ^ II 

T^sr^tlCi RT%'n^5[f^" N^T=qR^R^- 
STJIsiRRgr 5T^1%^^I^?T: I 

qra^^T^Rri.^'^ ^ ^’3T=qg|5^'t- 

5W ^Fq^T IIHMI 
^qTRT% q|f^^FeifraqRq^5TT5!; 
qT^qt^fTg?sifj1c(?I3?H?nm^TR:qHT^T i 
^i;qqm^T%m?ii ^^Rim’=qT 

TVq^=^Tsr qorq^w RTtiCrnTf^^R# II II 
am5fTf^q=q^lf^#RFR^siTR 

qiafi q^qi^ i 

sifq ^ ^qt: i;q^T^ 

fq^^^q^T mw4: ll II 

^=r^'^?;qR^isT^i qi’ni qftqfl^T*. 

mm qT^s?r»i^T ^q^ 

>qRT T%=^crT Tr?ii?i il II 

RoqqRT fq^T^tSq TTF^j^onq^T^^: I 

^ ^^qd\ hi ll ? ^ ll 
srrt: m I 

43. m. 44. qra^qqqt:. 45. q^. 46. Printed eds. 
of the fTT. qr. read-^]%qT°. 
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#«JTr Weft wft?RT5Sr 3WT- 

STcW^ftlfteTW^g in Re II 

jftelT STToft U 

^^qrwwT^ f^WT 5rrcw^^Tm5?r?iT^ mRR II 

qROTIer?:W’jft=iIT: 

w^wrr WT^wT Isar i 

ef^f elTer q^^WTrl’ 

qf^q^R^oiT^ir* wIsTT WT W5&T: II II 

fw^ wm q^^wrw 

mm eI^fWefl: 51 TWWR II HV II 

:^p^5Tqr5E^5rP=5t 

'fiflScTT w: WOTefTW^ST# I 

^I^OTwfqel ^2?T?T II ?RMI 

^ wft I 

^w^rt^erw^ wg ^^ift: IHR^ il 
w^iwTeHsr^ik'jftrlr 
kl5%HTI5[w\T% I 

wd4t 

m^>vs 

# i^Tw 
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^ II II 

If ^3^ ^T‘ 

11 11 


^sf^i 



II r^® II 


^5^- 

?jirsrsr5r^5Dr: i 

RqfrrcT^^ ITTW^J IH ? II 
arsi 33 ?it 

WRmH, qfsR^ t^tR^^t: i 
to?ii ^rf^: 'stmg ^ftiTH; 

ii ii 


fW’sRs^^TTR’ifTIJn: 


«nm: sf^fecrin^^WI^^*- ^nq^ilU^il 

cl^sr ^TT^^siT^FSq c^t^T ?Rig?IT 
m n^f2[5TT?[i 


sTci^^ II ?^Mi 

^WTs? 

Rr?;TR^«tT: 1 


47. ciir^T. 
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?|5RrT5SlT: 

fq^TT^T 

fk^i ? 1 R^: II II 



nraw^ff^" n n 

TT%|r^?lf^^Ttgi ^5!?f %5 dfcIT: 

qi^ll: H?n%T%^T: 1 

11^ 

^ RS^JTOlSl^te^: IIT 3 : ^K 5rn^^: II ^^*^11 
^?^IIT^#K'i| 5l3«%%^f^5?t55r^ 

T5|^5jqK5^%; qR5T%: qR^T^t 

RfJTRto II II 

STS? qTOr^T: 

^^nqj^q: qRR^ =q 

'qRF^ 

JElfl ^ HTR^T^ g^ftoT 

^3: ^T%TRf^=qq^ Tkxkf%: \ 

sT?q ^?3?Tfq?T?;jiqX 

^T?{Ti%^n^?ifl;'JfT ;:T?^?ri[s: 3 f^«ri: inv^ II 


48. m^iqcTT. 49. miR^NTST®. 50. ^fRrwm. 
51. qTs^...=qT^°. 52. 5jqqT%q?jT°. 53. 

54. HT^RT 55. q^qTO?i°. 
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5rqf^ aiftlRTlr ????Tcr# I 

Trr%?:^ ini?^ ii 

% ’IT^^55^?fKtetrf^^5qq; I 

E^f (?) II ? ^ ^ II 

T\^\ ?ir tI; I 

5Bi?im3[ST5iT ^ mw 

^TN II ^ V'A 1 1 

^o^PcTr: 3;c#inf ^JrTTTRITSVqyg^ II II 
3Tmmg% ^FB^ssqr^^- 

^'T#T ^ sfTu^^^frq; I 

5rq2i^ ^ w^: II II 

??FiC ^Rf I 

^RciTW^RTn ^toIi: 

5iT5^ sr^JT^iwm^ II ? I! 

^ qrfqrisrCiri; i 

II II 

56. 57. 58. T%^^(Tlfq)rfr^. 

59. ^3?fT: 60. 

10 
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qRwt ll ll 

qRtjfTJT 5Rt?:8imr 

toiler wfe* 

il 11 

q^fr 

cj^ =cr ^1*. I 

3Tnn^T5:qra’i^ 

II II 

eq:. 

=cr ^ q?fm<T i 

^T.m 

toir II ?©>^ II 

4qR qf^ f ^STfqqr^^ ^#q 
q=Eiq qf^q^qr m I 
^^gq:c5(T ^ 3 ^iq^T 

f^^Ir]^ II W I! 

q^^'Tssi fqqp;T%n 
qfliflq i 

qqiqqriqr ^'^■ 

^Tq^R^q fqST^q qf^T^q. II II 

61 . 62 . 63 . 

64 . ^im°. 
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cir prf i 

m f^ 5 [RSIHriqfd II II 

^ 5r^ ft 

crier m i 

qwr^if '* ftni 


3(^: f^T ^orrq; in^'S ll 
Jig ftf T:¥ri 

?cft?r?Ti^ 5^- 



II ^^6 II 


ss 515 5Tfi:T^I 
TO’lt Ir RlTT^RcTilt: I 
RirMR^HSI TT5IT551T 

gftfed II II 

cri^R^ m iT^in: 

sROTSTerraft f^cRftqsr^ i 
ftgqTSwsrr^gsrcfr wit ^ 

liHf^T ^ ^ II ? II 

# RT lercTr ^5TOf ^T- 

^5rR?fTftR I 
^RURIRi^ 

sr^ 5r^Ri:2r?^RTRcr ii ii 


5^1 ^^^ f f 5p:^ R- 

^cr^RcrifRm i 

RT^ w ^Rcrgi^ wi R 

wi aj^^Rirg ^nrf^r 5iT?iT ii ll 


{ To be continued ) 


65. 66. ?IITS%^T ^ is perhaps better 

than ^TfTT%^FTt, 31T^R>T, sitting-Apte’s Prac. Sk. Eng. Die. 

67. RWPTT. 68. R. 69. 70. Rg=ite[^°. 71. 
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THE CARWAR FACTORY AND SHIVAJI 

(B. G. Tamaskar, M.A., Dip. Geoo. ) 

[ Continued from Vol. VI, Nos. 3 dc 4 \ 

7. Hopes of peace and fears of disturbances in Karwar '. — 
The extract just quoted states also: — “ We have had great 
rumour of late of Shivajee’s intention to visitt these parts. We 
desire to know if in case he should however should behave our- 
selves towards him and whether or no we may rely on his word.” 
The Bombay Council wrote to Madras on the 3rd Sept. 1673. 
says : — 

( Beginning of sentence omitted.) And partly by reason of 
cruell war and confusion in the Deccan and Mallabar factory 
from whence we expect our paper, for the factorys of Callicut 
and Billiapatam being so near the enemy, the natives are so 
overawed by their great power, that we expect but little assistan- 
ce from them and the factories of Karwar have been bes(sic)igcd 
and reduced to great necessity by some rebels, who have raised 
arms against the King of Viziapore and plundered most of those 
towns and robbed the merchants. Sevagee’s army also hath ran- 
sacked Hubbley, Callapore, and many other towns thereabout, 
and we are not yet assured whether our friends at Carwar are 
yet safe or no, tp whose succour we have sent one of our frigates 
wellmanned, and hoped she arrived time enough for their suc- 
cour, though the confussion have been so great as to trade. 

This expectation of the invasion of Shivaji near about or 
against Karwar continued to be expected for a long time, partly 
on account of the local rebellions and difference between 
Adil-Shahi officers and partly on account of the illness and death 
of Ali Adil Shah II ( 24th Nov. 1672 ). While writing on the 
23rd October 1673, to the Company, the Bombay Council says : — 
“Your factory at Carwar continues still under great troubles, by 
reason of the inserection of the rebells, all trade in general 
being obstructed in these parts.”* While writing to the Surat 
Council the Bombay Council has to say that “Carwar continues 
much disturbed and wee fear that they are yet closer beseiged 

1. F. R. Surat, Vol. 87, p. 51, dated 26 June 1672. 

2. Original Corretpondence, Vol. 34, No. 3872. 
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then ever they were for to this however wee have not heard from 
them since the “Revenge” Frigott arrived there—” But it was 
free from the fear of Shivaji for some time. The Bombay Council 
writing to Surat on 29th Sept. 1673: — “Naran Sinay bringeth 
certain news that the king of Vizapore is upon terms of peace 
with Sevagee.”^ Whether this fact of “terms of peace” was 
true or not, the war between Adil Shahi and Shivaji is said to 
have been a political war not only in the above letter, but also 
in a letter from Bombay to Musulipatam dated 7th October 1673 
( F. R. Bombay, Vol., 6 p. 156 ). It is also in these letters that 
both Bijapur and Golcunda gave supplies to Shivaji so that he 
may maintian his wars against the Moghuls. How to reconcile 
these two letters with the following is a question. 

“Wee heare likewise that Sevagees forces hath had two 
great overthrows by Bulloul Chaune and Serja Chaun, one at 
Bancapore and the other at Chandgurra, which is thought as the 
occasion of his retiring from these parts.”* “Sevagee having 
lately employed his armies, in the Vizapore country hath not 
disturbed us.”*- Again in a letter from Surat to Karwar, dated 
2nd Feb. 1674 ( S. F. R. Surat, Vol. 87, Fol. 103, part II ) there is 
this reference: — “Sevagees late entering into those parts.” Even 
denying these troubles of Shivaji, there were local troubles 
yet : — - 

“WTe should be very glad that without any interruption 

wee might proceed on the management of our Honble. Masters 
affaires. As yet wee can enjoy noe paace here, our Governor 
and the rebells men often skirmishing with various success, and 
although the rebell hath lost one of the best castles he possessed, 
which is sunda and in it his wife taken yet not withstanding 
holds out the rest obstinatly, soe that wee can see but little 
reason to hope for peace ye'tt.”'^ 

Again in a letter dated 22nd April 1674 ( F. R. Surat, Vol. 
88, p, 129-131 ), there is a reference to troubles from Shivaji. 
But in this very letter occurs : — “God be praised that at length 
there is a period put to all our long and tedious rebellion here 

1. Original Correspondence, No. 3870, dated 23rd October, 1673. 

2. Carwar to Surat, F. R. Surat, Vol. 88, pp. 30-31, dated 17 Dec. 1673. 

3. F. R. Surat, Vol. 87, Fol. 92 and 93, dated January 1674, 

4. F. R. Surat, Vol. 88, p. 55, dated 14th Feb. 1674. 
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by the arrival of Aboo Chawn Rustum Jeamah, to whom all these 

countrys are given. Wee are very willing to bee ridd of our 

souldiers, wee have only reserved five English men to play 

great gunns upon any occation, which wee should not have done 
but that wee cannot thinke the Hon’ble Companies house or 
estate at any time secure without them in this ill governed 
country where the Governours themselves are to. (o) apt to play 
the rogue. And besides, wee heare that Sevaji is about a days 
journey hence, goeing to build a castle upon a very high hill, 
from whence if he be not prevented he may very much annoy 
these parts.” 

In short, there are hopes of peace and fears of disturbances 
both on account of the local circumstances and Shivaji’s 
activities. But Shivaji soon became engaged in the preparation 
for his coronation and so Carwar enjoyed peace for rhe time 
being. 

On account of the aforesaid two reasons, Karwar could not 
long enjoy peace.^ “His several invaides , into the King of 
Vizapore country hath greatly prejudiced your affaires in your 
factorys in Carwar and Hubely— “The war betweene the 
king of Vazapore and Sevagee still continues, but not vigorously 
carried on, the great Umbrawes who are neither friends to the 
king nor enemys to Sevagee keeping it on foote out of policy and 
self-interest.”* In short, there was great confusion in the 
Bijapore kingdom. And Shivaji decided to take advantage of 
this confusion by a clever stratagem. So, he offered to make 
peace with the Moghuls by important cessions ; — 

“Wee are glad to hear that the towne of Surratt is not 
apprehensive of any danger from Sevagee, there is a rumour, 
here alsoe of peace between Orem Zaeb and him but we give 
little credit to it for the Mogolls army hath lately fallen downe 
upon Cullean Bundy and burnt the poor Cassaus( ? Kajan ) 
houses there ; with little other mishiefe to Sevagee or his 

1. F. R. Bombay, Vol. l, pp. 93-94, dated Sept. 1674 ; F. R. Surat, 
Vol. 88, p. 239-240, dated Karwar, 270 cf. 1674. 

2. Original Correspondence, Vol. 35, No. 4062, dated bwally Marine 

9 and 11 Jan. 1675. 

3. Original Correspondence, Vol. 34, No. 3906, dated 5th Feb. 16/5. 
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country and tis said the army since is retired againe to some 
distance of and Sevagees people are returned to Cullean and hee 
hath a considerable army ready to invade tne king’s country 
againe, and if wee did not believe there was a good understand- 
ing bewixt him and the Governour of Surratt we should fear that 
he would take revenge on that place for we know not where els 
hee can goe to bear the charge of his army or gett plunder, 
haveing already robbed all the other places of note in his 
dominaions.”^ 

It is quite natural for the English of Bombay and Surat that 
whenever Shivaji made war preparations, they thought that he 
wanted to plunder places of note in the Moghul Empire. After 
all Shivaji’s trick was found out. 

“Wee advised that wee were in hopes of a sudden peace 
between the Mogul and Sevajee Rajah, but it hath proved only 
Sevajees policy 1 who held Bauder Caun.the kings Gennerall, in 
treaty of a peace while hee hath filled all his castles with come 
and procurred a great suram of mony from the King of Vizapore 
to carry on the warr, who (? Shivaji) threatened him (? Adilshah) 
otherwise to make peace with this King and carry on the warr 
against his countrey.”® 

But it is worthy of note that he continued these tricky 
treaty talks for a long long time and with success enough not 
only to befool the Moghul Viceroy but also the cleverest and 
most suspicious Moghul Emperor, Aurangzeb. This can be seen 
from the following quotations : 

The Surat Council writing to Bombay on the 15th June 
says : — ^“Visiting Sied Mahmud the other day, he told us that 
Sevagi’s vakeel had his articles of peace signed by the Mogull, 
which is now currant in towne. Pray enquire into this businesse 
of his ministers and advise us what they say.”* 

Bombay writing to Surat on the 1st July 1675, says : — 

“Here has been a very great report of peace settled between 
the Mogull and Sevagee and it continues still much credited, 
and it is said that Sevagee is to deliver up all the castles and 

1. Original Correspondence, Vol. 107, Fol. 68-69, dated 27 Feb. 1675. 

2. Original Correspondence, Vol. 35, No. 4977, dated 25 March 1675. 

3. F. R. Surat, Vol. 88, p. 67, dated 15 June 1675, Surat to Bombay. 
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country which he has taken from the Mogull reserving only 
Sallera (Sattara ) and Mawbe(?-lee ; the Mavals) and that he is 
to be the kings Desy of all his countrys of Deccan and that the 
present Governor of Junea ( Junhar ) is to come down to be 
Governor of Cullean Bimberly, but to this we give no certain 
credit till we hear further of it, and this is what offers at pre- 
sent from. ( F. R. Surat, Vol. 107, p. 109 )”^ 

Then Surat writing to Bombay on the 22nd July 1675, says:- 
‘ The Governour now declares there is noe peace between 
Sevajee and the King though the Articles were signed by the 
King and sent an eliphant to Bawder Cauwne, and raised his 
Munsub for the good service he had done in making the condi- 
tions ; but Sevajee hath baffled him (and, will stand to noe such 
Articles, contrived the deceit only to prosecute his conquest in 
the Vizapore territoryes.”* 

Soon thereafter “Sevagee hath laid seige to Punda with 
about 2000 horse and 7000 foott these six days, and it is thought 
by all that he will carry itt, for he is providing against the 
raines and designes to stay to starte them out, for wee heare 
that Mahmud Chaune hath not above 4 months provision in the 
castle and he hath noe great expectations from Vizapore...”* 
‘Ponda being not far from Karwar, the factors of the place natu- 
rally wanted to know your Honours etc. orders how to carry 
ourselves towards Sevagees forces if they should chance to come 
this way.” On the 20th April 1675 the Rajapore factors write 
“He hath some forces heare Raybagh, but wee have noe newes 
certaine that its taken.”* 

“As to Sevajee, he setts all wheeles att worke, for while he 
is a prosecuting his designe att Punda, his forces that went aloft 
have plundered three great cittyes, one belonging to this 
kingdom named Etgerree, the other two hard by Bagnagurr 
(Bhaganagar) which is in the limitts of the King of Gulcundawes 
dominions. They have brought away a great deale of riches 
besides a many of rich persons which they have carried to 

1. Orme Mss. Vol. 114, Sect. 4, p. 133, Bombay to Surat, dated 
1 July 1675. 

2. F. R. Surat, Vol. 88, p. 77, “Surat to Bombay, dated 22 July 1675. 

3. F. R. Surat, Vol. 88, p. 37, dated 14 April 1675. 

4. F. R. Surat, Vol. 88, pp. 41-49. 
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Sevajee att Punda. His forces have robbed Cucullee and Veruda 
(in) the Portuguese territories and tis thought by all he will winn 
Punda Castle for he makes preparations to take up his winter 
quarters there. Fame declares his army to consists of 30000 
men. Wee expect some of them every day here, for the people 
begin to come from Simisee {? Shiveshwar or Shirsee) already, 
which is not above two leagues of us.”^ 

At last, “Sevajee hath taken Punda Castle and hath put 
Mah(m)ud Ckaune in irons ; with forceing him, he hath writ to 
the adjacent castles(s) to surrender to Sevajee, but none of them 
will adheare to him. In Smimeseer (Shiveshwar) there is about 
3000 horse besides foot, which have laid seige to the Castle for 
this 15 days ; 12 dayes agoe one of Sevajees Generalls came and 
visited Carwar to burne it, which he did effectually, for he hath 
not left an house standing. He pitched his tent at Carwarr 
where the Desie formerly dwelt. While he was here there was 
some letters past betwixt us. In his. first he desired us to send 
some great man but he(sic) (we) did suppose it was to welcome 
him to Carwarr rather then out of any great secret he had to 
reveale and when wee desired to be exclused considering the 
inconVeniency that might happen seeing he did not come to 
fight against the Castle but to plunder and away, he when he 
perused our answer writ a little hastily, wee might say rashly, 
for he showed more passion then witt, yett for all that, he had 
soe much civility to goe away without attempting any thing 
against us. Wee was prepared as well as could be expected in 
such hard times, that if he should have proved otherwise then a 
friend might be able to give him such a salutation as would not 
be kindly taken.”’ 

Only five days later, the Bombay Council writing toRajapore 
factors say : “We understand that he has taken Pundah and 
made himself master of Carwar, except some few castles which 
he is now taking.” Therefore, the Bombay Council writing to 
Karwar on the same date gives these instructions to the 
factors of this place ; — 


1. F. R. Surat, Vol. 88, p. 37-8, dated 22nd April 1675. 

2. F. R. Surat, Vol. 88, p. 86, Carwar to Bombay, dated 8 May 1675. 
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“If Sevagee should take Punda and give any disturbance to 
the country towards Carwar, upon advice thereof and that he is 
near you, we would have you send some person out to him to 
acquaint him of the English factory there, and of the good 
correspondence and friendship between him and us, and to 
desire him to order his army to give no disturbance to the 
English or to meddle with any of the Company’s goods, and in 
the meantime, we will hear yoUr own endeavours to procure his 
protection and passport for you, and end it with all speed ; 
however we would not have you trust to his friendship but 
•Secure all the Company’s estate the best you can. 

For when a rude army comes, they regard not what they do, 
neither will they know friend from foe. The President would 
have you keep the wild bull until the Europe ships arrive, with 
you and then send him up by one of them. The foregoing lines 
we designed for you by return of the Gossetts, but before we 
had finished them, yours of 8 May came to hand, by the Sole- 
mity, whereby we understand that Sevagee has taken Punda and 
burnt Carwar. We do by no means approve of your proceedings 
in not going Sevagee’s General a visit when he came to Carwar ; 
and we are of an opinion it will be ill resented. We would have 
you carry yourselves very civilly and courteously to all Sevagee’s 
Generals and ministers of State, for in all likelihood he will 
make himself master of all these places, and then it will be our 
interest to gain their favour. You must govern yourselves with 
prudence, for as you must not disoblige him. So on the contrary 
we would not have you trust him no more then necessity 
requires ; and to the end that you may be the more secure from 
his force, we inclosed send you a letter to Sevagee and another 
to any of the Generals, desiring them that none of their army 
give us any trouble or disturbance, which you may deliver as 
you see occasion.”^ 

All the above is confirmed by the Rajapore factors writing 
to Bombay on the 21st May, 1675 : — 

“Punda was taken by the Rajah some days since. He put 
all he found in it to the sword except the Governor Mahmud 

1. Orme Mss. Vol, 114, Sect. 4, p. 112, Bombay to Carwar, dated 
13 May 1675. 
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Chaun who saved his owne life and four or five more by promis- 
ing to bring into the Rajahs subjection all these partes belonging 
to the King. Ounkeielah and Semaseer Castles are likewise 
taken ; Cuddarah only stands out, but its daily expected newes 
will come of its being likewise taken. He is now master of 
Carwarr.,.they here threaten Goa very much and its taulked 
that the Rajah will next sett upon itt.”^ 

8 . How the Karwar factors acquitted themselves on thi^ 
occasion is described in the following letter to Bombay : — 

"Wee are come now to acquaint your Honours of the great 
successe Sevajee hath had in these parts, for he is master of all 
as far as Anchola, which he did not gett by his vallour but for 
his money (except Punda). Robert Jones and Edward Austin 
went and gave him a visit after he was in possession of Carwar 
(when he had taken Punda Castle Natt Ckaun Governour of 
A(n)chola made himself chiefe of all these places), Mahmud 
Chaun being in irons, Sallick Mahmud Governor of Carwarr 
place by Mahmud Chaun, Natt Chaun displaced and put it on 
Colle Chaun when Sevajee had taken Pundah, wee concluded 
in a short time he w'ould be master of all the rest, therefore 
desired Natt Ckaun to order his Governour to deliver us up a 
ship that lay under the castle with some gunns for the moneys 
was lent Abne( ? Abu). Khain and Goindron on account 
customes. Wee had some gunns in pawne for Goindrons debt, 
which Mahmud Ckaun forced from us (this he would not heare 
of soe that wee are in great likelyhood to loose our money, for 
they discoursed with the Rajah (Shivaji) about it and he gave us 
little encouragement to believe that he would discount it in our 
customes). They acquainted him of the particular summer. 

Wee desired to know of the Rajah what customes wee must 
pay here, for we did acquaint him what wee paid under the 
Moores, but was answered, the same which your Honour &ca 
made with him at the settling of Rajapore and that wee must 
live under the S(a)me privilidges. The coppy of the Articles 
wee desire your Honous &ca, to send us. Wee doe not know 
whether Sevajee means not to take custome att Cuddora, for it 

1. F. R. Surat, Vol. 88, p. 61, Rajapore to Bombay, Dated 21 May 1675. 
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was included in the Mores time ; we paid 5 pagodas 6 Jetts, per 
100 oxen there. If your Honour &ca., settles the customes of 
Carwarr it would be very beneficiall to our Honble Masters, if 
we should have occasion to trade to any other of his ports, that 
wee pay noe more custome then this here.”^ 

And writing to Surat, they say : — 

Sevajee hath made a thorough conquest of the country here 
abouts. Robert Jones and Edward Austen went and visited 
him, as to the discourse they had with him about the Company 
busines, wee referr your worship and to our other Government (?) 
which wee thinke is something satisfactory to acquaint how 
affaires are with us at present.”® 

And the Rajapore factors confirm the above — “Sevagee 
Rajah hath now taken all belonging to the king of Veesapore in 
Cunkron.” (F. R. Surat, Vol. 88,- p. 62 dated, 31 May, 1675.) 
Now Shivaji’s policy had been found out by some, it is clear 
from one above quotations (Orme Mss Vol.114.Sect 4, pp. 110-12, 
dated 17th May, 1675) that Shivaji continued befooling the Moghul 
Viceroy of the Deecan. It was only on this account that the 
Bombay people could say “there is a rumour much confirmed 
here of peace betwixt the Moghul and Sevagee and may give 
credit there unto — ” 

To the snub administered to them by the Bombay Council, 
the Karwar factors replied on the 9th June, 1675 : — 

‘ Wee crave your Honour &ca, pardon is not explaining our- 
selves better as to the perticuler circumstances about Sevajees 
Generali that came to Carwar, but now shall acquaint your 
Honour &ca to your more fuller satisfaction and then shall refer 
ourselves to your more charitiable censure. When his Generali 
visited Carwarr, which was about 5 dayes before Punda was 
taken, wee had certaine newes that Bulleille Ckaune was within 2 
dayes jorney of Punda and that Sidde Mursudes (Murshid) 
sonne to whome the country was given did follow with a very 
formidable army soe that to all outward appearance itt seemed 
very probable that Sevajee would have broke up his seige. Upon 
this report wee was very circumspect whatt wee did, and that if 

1. F. R. Surat, Vol, 88, Carwar to Bombay, dated 25 May 1675. 

2. F, R. Surat, Vol. 107, Fol, 104, Carwar to Surat, dated 31 May 1675. 
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wee should have visited his Generali the Moores would have 
resented it to our Honble. Masters prejudice. But Bulleile 
Ckaun, contrary to all peoples expectations, received a present 
from the Rajah of 50 thousand Pagodas as not to impeed his 
proceedings, and that Sevajee should not molest his territoryes, 
soe wee suppose the Rajah will favour his treason sow farr as to 
reserve him for his last and sweetest morsell. These were the 
reasons which did prompt us to doe what wee do, but wee hope 
your Honour &ca. will not judge of our actions according to the 
event of thinges, for wee shall doe nothing which in all proba- 
bility may not consist with our Honnoble Masters interest. We 
acquainted your Honour &ca. in our former letters that in all 
likelyhood Sevajee would take Punda Castle ; our reasons was 
because noe hopes of succour was expected before the raines 
were over, and wee could have noe certaine newes of Bulleile 
Ckaunes coming till he was soe neare as is above mentioned, 
with forces sufficient to have frustrated his designe. 

(S) — The two letters one to Sevagee and the other to the 
Semidar (Jamidar) of Punda wee have received and shall keep 
them by us till wee have occasion to make use of them.”^ 


{To be continued ) 


1. F. R. Surat, Vol. 88, p. 71, Caiwar to Bombay, dated 9 June, 1675. 
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THE DATE OF THE BHARATA BATTLE.* 

By Prof. H. G. Seth, M.A., Fh.D. ( London ) 

It is generally believed by scholars that the kernel of the 
Mahabharata epic has a historical background of a conflict 
between closely related Aryan tribes. But not only the historical 
nucleus but even the date of the Bharat battle is yet so uncertain. 
Four methods have been employed to fix the date of this 
important battle : ( 1 ) The post-Mahabharata genealogical lists 

of the kings given in the Puranas. These lead to very uncertain 
results because of the doubtful nature of these genealogies, where 
contemporary personalities and dynasties are so often treated as 
successive, and also because of the doubtful reign-period assigned 
to different kings and dynasties. ( 2 ) The Vm^avali lists of 
teachers given in the Vedlc literrture. Similar difficulties arises 
in case of these as in the case of the royal dynastic lists in the 
Puranas. (3) Astronomical data, which is of a very highly 
speculative nature. (4) Evidence deduced from the growth of 
the Indian civilisation and literature. Here too the remote 
antiquity popularly assigned to the early Indian literature makes 
the task difficult. But it may yield result which may be 
of some value in this connection. Max Muller on the basis of 
this evidence divided the Vedic Period into four, that of the 
Sutra literature, 600-200 b. c., the Brahmanas, 800-600 B. c., 
the Mantra period, including the latter portions of the Rigveda, 
1000-800 B. c., and the Chbandas, covering the older and more 
primitive Vedic Hymns, 1200-1000 B. c.^ This view-point has 
been maintained by several other eminent scholars. As Berriedale 
Keith remarks, “ the older Dpanishads can be dated as on the 
whole not laterthan 550 B.C....It is not likely that the Brahmana 
period began later than 800 b. c., and the oldest hymns of the 
Rigveda, such as those to Dsas, may have been composed as early 
as 1200 B. c. To carry the date further back is impossible cn 
the evidence at present available, and a lower date would be 
necessary if we are to accept the view that the Avesta is really 
a product of the sixth century B. c., as has been argued on 
grounds of some though not decisive weight ; for the coincidence 
in language between Avesta and the Rigveda is so striking as to 
indicate that the two languages cannot have been long separated 

* This paper was read before Eleventh All-India Oriental Conference. 
December 1941 ( Hydrabad ). 

1. Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 112. 
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before they arrived at their present condition”.* Macdonell 
also takes the period of the Brahmanas as about 800-500 B. c.* 

Now as regards the Mahabharata epic, the earliest references 
to it are to be traceable only in the literature of the fifth and 
the fourth centurv b. c. As Winternitz remarks, “ An epic 
‘ Bharata ’ or ‘ Mahabharata ’ did not exist in the Vedic period 
and there is no certain testimony for an epic Mahabharata before 
the fourth century B. c.”* Hopkins also suggests that there 
is “ no evidence of an epic (Mahabharata) before 400 b. c.”® 
Macdonell too concludes that “ the original form of our epic 
came into being about the fifth century b. c.”® 

The absence of any reference to the Mahabharata in the 
Pali Tripitaka, which forms the earliest strata of the Buddhist 
literature, also seems to support the conclusion to be drawn 
from the Brahamanic literature that the Mahabharata epic did 
not exist before the fifth century B. c. As Winternitz observes, 
“ In the Tripitaka, the Pali-canon of the Buddhist, the Maha- 
bharata is not mentioned. On the other hand, we find, in the 
oldest texts of the Tripitaka, poems after the style of the 
Akhyanas with w'hich we become acquainted in the Brahmanas 
as a preliminary step to the epic. The Jatakas, whose metrical 
po/tions ( the Gathas ), belong to the Tripitaka, betray an ac- 
quainance with the Krsna legend, but not with the HarivamSa 
and the Mausalparavan of the Mahabharata. The names 
occurring in the Jataka-book, Pandava, Dhananjaya, Yudhitthila 
( Yudhisthira ), Dhatarattha ( Dhrtarastra ), Vidhura or Vidura, 
and even the narrative, appearing in this work, of the self-choice 
of a husband, and the five husband-marriage of Draupadi, bear 
testimony only to slight acquaintance with the Mahabharata.”’* 

As regards the Bharata battle itself it does not appear likely 
that it took place much before the fifth century b. c. Though 
in the whole of the Vedic literature there is no reference to this 

2. Ibid., p, 113. *‘The Age of Zoroaster and Rigved.” (Nagpur Uni- 
versity Journal No. 7 ). I have tried to show that certain RigVedic hymns 
may refer to the events of the 6th Century B. c. 

3. History of Sanskrit Literature, Chap. VIII. 

4. A History of Indian Literature, Vol. I, p. 474-5. 

5. The Great Epic of India. P. 400. 

6. A History of Sanskrit Leturature, P. 285. 

7. A History of Indian Literature. Vol. I, p. 471. 
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battle, yet from the manner in which the names of the individual 
heroes occur, C. V. Vaidya rightly concludes that “ the Maha- 
bharata war took place about the time when the Brahmanas were 
being and had party been composed. The Brahmanas contain no 
direct reference to the great war no doubt, but this is only a 
negative argument. For there are other indications which show 
that the war must have taken place about the middle of the 
Brahmana period. The older portions of the Satapatha 
Brahmana speak of the Kurus and Pahchalas as two flourishing 
communities. The later portions have a direct reference to 
Janamejaya-Pariksita and his brothers ^rutasena, Ugrasena and 
Bhimasena, the great-grandsons of Arjuna. These facts would 
lead us to think that the great war must have taken place in the 
interval. We have again the direct mention of ‘ Krisna-Devaki 
Putra’ as a teacher of Vedanta in the Chandogya Dpanishad. 
Vyasa lastly is mentioned as a Risi in one of the Parisistas of 
the Kathaka Brahmana of the Black Yajus, though we have no 
mention of him earlier.”® Hopkins also observes that “ the 
heroes of the epic are particularly mentioned in the (iSatapatha) 
Brahamana, and indeed in such a way that Janamejaya, prominent 
in the epic, is treated as a recent personage by the authors of the 
latter part of the Brahmana.”^ As discussed above, the later 
period of the Brahmanas and the beginning of the Upanishads will 
fall about the sixth century B. c. Thus, it seems very likely that 
the Bharata battle itself took place about the sixth century b.c. 

The Tibetan version of the Vinaya-Pitaka, Mahavagga, VIII, 
1, found in Kah-Guyr refers to a king Pukkusati of Taxila, 
contemporary of the Buddha, who was harrassed by the 
Pandavas.^^ Who these Pandavas were, it is difficult to say. 
They may be great five Pandava brothers themselves, whose 
conquest towards the north-west brought them in conflict with 
Taxila. Or the reference here may be to Janamejaya, the great- 
grandson of Arjun, whom the Mahabharata seems to represent as 
having conquered Taxila. If so, this stray reference to the 
Pandavas in this Tibetan text would support the view that the 
Bharata battle took place about the sixth century b. c. 


8. The Mahabharata, A Criticism, p. 69-70. 

9. Cam. History of India, Vol. I., p. 252. 

10. Proceedings of the Third Indian History Congress, p. 342. 

In the Pali literature Pukkusati, King of Taxila, is spoken of as a 
contemporary and a friend of Bimbisara, king of Magadha. 
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Alahkaratnakara of l^obhakaramitra ( sr^sfR- 
) Edited by Prof. C. R. Devadhar, M. A. Size 7‘2" x 4-8/' 
Pp. XVI + 226 Price Rs. 3. Published by Oriental Book Agency, 
Poona. 1942. 

Prof. Devadhar deserves compliments for this editio princeps 
of an important Sanskrit work on Rhetoric of about the 13th 
century A. d. The Alahkararatnakara had long since fallen 
into unmerited oblivion but eminent Rhetoricians like Appayya 
Diksita and Pandit Jagannatha have often referred to, nay, in 
a few cases even adopted the views propounded therein by 
iSobhakara. 

This carefully prepared edition is based on an extremely 
corrupt single MS. in the Government Collection of MSS at 
The Bhandarkar O. R. Institute. But the editor has spared no 
pains to present as accurate and reliable a text as possible by 
utilizing all the material bearing on it, available at the 
Bhandarkar Institute. He has described it in the Preface to 
this edition. It would have been better had the MSS been 
decribed in a systematic manner, adopted by all good editors. 
A separate list of emendations which the editor was forced to 
make in the text has been given for ready reference, after the 
Introduction. 

The Introduction deals with the date of the author and 
the four parts of the work viz. the Sutras, the Vrtti thereon, 
the Illustrative stanzas (634) drawn from varied sources and 
the Parikara stanzas. It explains with the help of six concrete 
illustrations how Sobhakara was a fearless rival of Rajanaka 
Ruyyaka, the author of Alankarasarvasva, whose views he hag 
refuted in many places in his work and was himself severely 
criticised by Jayaratha, the commentator of the Alankarasarvasva. 
In Dr. S. K. De’s opinion iSobhakara was a comparatively recent 
author and belonged to a period earlier than the end of the 
16th century ( Sanskrit Poetics I. 319 ). But Prof. Devdhar has, 
with convincing evidence, assigned Sobhakara to a period ex- 
tending from the latter part of the 12th to the early part of the 
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13th century. The peculiar views held by the author about 
the nature of an Alahkara, Sarnsrs^i and Sankara and his unique 
position in the field of rhetoric are also clearly pointed out. 

The text is nicely printed and corner-citations to Sutras 
are given on each page and the names of the Alankara are is also 
given on alternate pages. The utility of the edition is further 
enhanced by the addition of four alphaletical Indexes to (1) the 
Sutras, (2) the Illustrative stanzas ( many of which are traced 
to the sources or earlier works on Alahkara in the foot-notes ), 
(3) the Parikara Stanzas and (4) the Alahkaras treated of in 
the text. 

information recorded by Dr. S. K. De on pp. 279 and 319 
of Sanskrit Poetics I, clearly shows that more than one MSS 
of the Alahkararatnakar do exist. The editor should have 
explained why he was forced to have recource to a single 
corrupt MS only. Had the other MSS been used, perhaps the 
number of emendations would have been reduced and the Prakrit 
Illustrative Stanzas (170) could have been given in more readable 
form- Considering the large number of misprints or irregu- 
larities in the Prakrit stanzas such as (179) for T?I, 

STTWfi (203) for (177) for (169) for 

(19) for the impression is 

inescapable that either the book is hurried through the Press 
or the Prakrit stanzas have not received as much attention as 
was necessary. 

But on the whole Prof. Devadhar has acquitted himself very 
well. It is hoped that he will soon bring out a learned treatise 
on the Alahkara Controversies to which he has referred at the 
end of the Introduction to the book just reviewed. 

N. A. GORE 

Lecturer in Sanskrit and Ardhamagadhi, 
S. P. College, Poona. 
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participator at the sacrifice.*"^ Gradually however the post 
of a Surgeon was considered low. Ashvins who are on equal 
footing with other gods in Rgveda become .Sudras because they 
frequently move among men.*®* They knew the art of rejuvena- 
tion and substituted artificial limbs. Tandya recognises the skill 
of Atharvans in medicine. Substitution of the scrotum of the 
ram was resorted to to gain virility.*®^ Royal says ‘ Egyptians 
possessed a wide knowledge of practical Botany and their vege- 
table drugs were numerous and efficaeious, some which they 
obtained from India. *®‘^ Administration of medicine with the 
help of magic is very common.*®^ It is likely that a good deal of 
knowledge concerning the use of herbs was received from the 
Non-Aryan tribes. That is why a physician’s profession was 
looked down upon. Witch-craft and sorcery, specially developed 
by Raksasas, Pi^achas and Yaksas, is the science of medicine 
under disguise.*®® Antidote to snake-bite and poisoning is dis- 
covered.’®^ Four varieties of leprosy are noted.*®*^ From the 
relation between heart and gold we can infer that it was given 
internally to cure the diseases of heart.’®^ Sand bags were used 
to stop bleeding. The value of out-door life in treating tuber- 
culosis was fully realised.’^® Sterility was treated. Charaka and 
Sushruta advise dissection of human body. Yoga-philosophy had 
a physical side. Without a sound knowledge of nervous system 
and physiology it could not have made any progress in making 
the body perfectly healthy by means of breathing and other 
exercises.*^* Sulahha by Yogic powers entered the body of Janaka 
who at once felt her influence. Vipula, a disciple of Devasharma 
pervaded the body of his preceptor’s wife when the latter was 
inclined to commit adultery with Indra. He controlled all her 
movements and thought and thus saved her from ruin. Vidura 
merged his individuality into Yudhistira’s and died. The latter 
felt himself stronger as a result. Assuming different forms and 
motion through space was possible for Yogins. Physiognomy is 
fully developed as a science in the epics. *^* 

Atharvaveda names more than a dozen species of snakes. 

The dove, the hawk and the owl are the 
JSoology birds of ill-omen. Ramayana classifies them 

according to their flying capacity.*^* 
Horses and bulls were first to get full attention as they were 
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closely associated with human activities in every walk of life. 
Ashvins are the oldest veterinary experts. In the epic period, 
king Nala is called He was noted for his horse- 

manship, king Shalya is another example. Nala andtNakula are 
also specialists in Ashva-shastra. Bhima had studied the bul 
and the elephant.*^’ The horse of Sind is famous in Vedic and 
epic literature The dog was a closer companion of man in 
the Brahrnanas than in later times. 

The world is divided into Dvipas and Varsas. Each Dvipa is 
covered on both the sides by an ocean. Jambu is the smallest in 
extent, the second Dvipa is double in diameter of the first. 
Third is double of the second and so on. Varsa is a sub-division 
of Dvipa. Every Dvipa contains seven varsas, marked oft' by six 
mountains.^^® The earth is covered by seas, the seas are encircled 
by Tamas, which again is enveloped in Fire. Space is infinite 
Even the gods are ignorant of its magnitude. God alone may 
know it.*^^' Seven aerial regions lying one upon the other have 
their respective functions.***^ 

The Brahrnanas know that there are maleficient and benefi- 

^ . , cient powers which are to be counteracted 

Other Sciences and , , , , , 

Arts and Philosophy ^nd to be pleased by difterent rites. The 

theory of Karma has not yet become com- 
plex. Predestination has not cast its gloomy shadow over human 
life. Freedom of will is the sheet anchor of Upanisadic 
philosophy.”^ Predetermination, Indeterminism and freedom 
of will are all voiced in the epics. The theory of eternal flux 
and continuous growth is alluded to.”* The philosophy of 
Yajnavalkya approaches Nihilism of Budha.®** He becomes the 
exponent of Sankhya system in Mahabharata. The roots of the 
philosophy go back to Flgvedic period.’” Time, Nature, 
Predestination or Chance is imagined to be the prime mover. 
Complete bifurcation of body and soul is the prevailing idea. 
The word Atman which meant a living body becomes now pure 
spirit. Brahman is conceivd to be Finite and Infinite, Manifest 
and Unmanifest.’*® The doctrine of Maya (Nescience) is the 
inevitable outcome of Sankhya philosophy. Jabali expounds 
materialistic view. He is condemned by Rama. A hedonist is 
put on the same level with Budha.”^ 
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Nahusa discusses the comparative merits of truth, charity 
and non-voilence. He points out that 
Ethics absolute gradation is not possible. One may 

be superior to another according to the 
data of a particular case. Religious conduct is associated with 
virtue, nonviolence andiprosperity. Others say it consists in 
obeying the injunctions of Sruti ; but everything in life cannot 
be governed by Sruti. It is pointed out that the function of 
religion is to make the life of man orderly. Religion, therefore, 
changes.*^® The idea of relativity is here duly recognised. It is 
absent in Brahmanas. Formation of a perfect character is put 
highest elswhere. It is to be built up by practising universal 
love, charity and good acts.*’“ Bodily torture would not 
yield merit, still its value in atonement of sin is admitted. 
Confession in public reduces sin.^*“ A man’s action is judged 
according to his caste. Begging in the case of a Ksatriya, is 
a great sin, whereas it is not reprehensible if a Brahman does 
it.*^^ A man is restrained from doing wrong for three reasons 
(i) the fear of society, Ui) the fear of the laws of state, (iii) the 
fear of punishment after death. Ihe first was more effective 
in the early period owing to solidarity and homogeneity of s ocial 
units. The law of Karma is systematised. It is not permissiole 
to wash off your sins and throw them on your enemy’s head. 
The rites, having sinful ends, are at a discount. Ihe growth 
of humanitarian' feeling is already noticed. It is assumed 
that man is responsible for his acts normally though technically 
there Ts a difference of view on this point. An ordinary 
man has to follow the practice of forefathers and the 
virtuous in society, who are safe guides. Individual conscience 
is not raised to the level of Deity. Conscience of perfect men 
alone is infallible. They are a law unto themselves Faith alone 
will not save. It must be joined with good acts.’^^ A small 
gift (from wealth righteously earned) is more precious than 
the performance of Ashvamedha with booty. Another guide 
in ethics is ‘ Do to others as you wish to be done by them.’*^’’ 
‘ Do that to others which others will not be able to do to you.’ 
is the formula of Brahmanas. Sexual morality of the epics is 
on the whole the same as Brahmanas.*^* 
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‘Ten organs are priests ; their objects are the fuel sticks. 

The functions of organs are oblations 
Psychology- offered into Ahavaniya (mind). Vachaspati 

(Deity of Speech) is born out of this sacri- 
fice. In other words language is produced by mutual action and 
reaction of the various functions and mind upon each other. 
Mind is divided into two parts-static and dynamic. Speech is 
said to be superior to dynamic mind as it requires the help of 
words for its motion, (When mind is fully developed it can 
dispense with speech.) The theory of knowledge is opposed 
to intuitionalism. Mind claims superiority over senses. They 
contend that it is powerless by itself and it has to accept know- 
ledge of things conveyed by them. All activities of mind in 
waking and dreaming states are wholly dependent on them- 
They support life when persons lose their mind. Mind would 
be non-existent without them. All knowledge is empirical 
Sacrifice was the centre of culture. Learned men assembled 
there and held discussions on problems-theological, metaphysical 
and linguistic. 

The art of debates and the science of logic were cultivated 
and rules were laid down to regulate the 
Science of Logic debate between the two parties. Assemblies 
at the court of Janaka excited jealousy in 
the mind of other kings. Dialogue between Asfavakra and his 
rival reminds us of the old debates. There were also spiritual 
mediums who delivered esoteric knowledge in trance.**^ Some- 
times foolish questions are gravely discussed, e. g., Why hair 
grow first on the head ; why men have beard and women are 
without it ; why teeth fall and grow again ; how does a sacrificer 
reach heaven ? What is his ladder ?*" Semantics and etymology 
often formed subjects for discussion.*” Some people made it 
their profession to go about and earn descent living by their 
skill in debates.*” They are the sophists of India. In archi- 
tectural skill the Aryans were far inferior to Asuras and 
Raksasas. The latter lived in fortified cities. The credit of 
building a unique assembly-hall belongs to Mayasura. The skilled 
workers were all Asuras.*”* The material used for fresco paint- 
ing was kept secret by them. Big cities are unknown to Brah- 
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manas. They are the out-come of settled conditions in society. 
Ayodhya was 96 miles long, 36 miles broad with roads well laid 
out. Principal streets were daily watered and flowered. It had 
several public gardens and groves of mango trees. The palace 
stood in the centre from which roads ran in four directions. 
Lanka was more gorgeous than Ayodhya. It had buildings of 
seven and eight stories with pavements of crystal. 


Ritual furnished amusement from Rigvedic times. The 


Music, Dancing and 
Stage 


dialogues between Yama and Yami, Indra 
and the rival gods and Urvashi and Purura- 
vas must have been staged by priests and 


nobility during the sacrificial recess. Mahavrata is a musical 


pageant. Like ancient Grecians we note a grave and austere 
note running through their mirth. Almost all sacrifices were 
accompanied with music-vocal and instrumental,**^ Krishna 
witnessed a dance and play in Arjuna’s company at the festival 
of Raivataka. Young princesses were given instruction in music 
and dancing by tutors. Women dancers were usually prostitutes 
and slave women.***’ The Aryans learned much from Gandharvas, 
Yakshas, etc., who had made greater progress in these arts. 
Hanumat witnessed an expert dancer (woman) sleeping in a 
dancing posture at Ravana’s palace.**'’ Women played their part 
themselves. It was considered reprehensible to exchange dress 


at sports.***^ 


A chariot was protected by four guards. Two looked after 
horses, others protected the chariot’s sides. 

War Each tribe used its distinctive banner and 

standard. Chief warriors chose their own 
Dhvaja. Some used in Bharata war are-Lion’s tale, five stars, 
lotus, alter with a gourd and bow,' serpent, bull, boar, swan, 
sharabha, vulture, moon with stars.**^ The fighting units were 
arranged in different positions to suit the strength of the army. 
A small army fighting against odds formed itself into needle 
position.**” Besides various weapons the army had-Boiling wax, 
raw sugar, sand, explosives, jars full of serpents. The elephant’s 
body was covered with a leather armour. It had two drivers, two 
archers, two swordsmen and a man with a trident. Investiture 
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of a general was performed with great pomp like the coronation. 
The general addressed his soldiers before the fight commenced.***^ 
Signal was given by blowing the conches to commence the 
operations.*'^’ Musicians inspired the warriors by war-like songs 
and music.*®* If a Brahman appeared in the middle of the two 
armies desirous of bringing peace they stopped fighting.*®* 
(Brahman is a white flag of peace.) Alliances were sanctified in 
presence of sacred fire, the parties taking mutual oaths. Certain 
conventions were laid down for guidance of combatants in war-i. 
A fight was fair if carried between two persons whose equipment 
was similar ; ii. use of poisoned arrows was forbidden (Poisoned 
lances were allowed) ; iii. the fight stopped when signal to retire 
was given ; iv, A soldier without arrows, one with a broken 
armour and weapons, one who gave up arms and one who fled 
away, were not attacked.*®® Silk bandages soaked in oil along 
with ghee were kept ready to dress the wounds. Wives and 
mothers of soldiers were pensioned.*®® When the city was 
besieged the following measures were taken: The bridges leading 
to the city were cut off and the ferry service stopped. No one 
was allowed to enter or leave the city without a passport. Actors, 
singers, beggars, eunuchs and drunkards were sent out of the 
city. Suspects were kept under safe custody. The acrobats, 
gymnasts and magicians kept up the spirit of citizens by their 
feats. Liquor shops were closed. The ditch was strewn with 
pointed iron bars and dangerous creatures. An allowance for 
active service was paid to soldiers and arrears were cleared. 
The country round the fortified city was made unfit for 
habitation by polluting the water-supply and cutting down trees. 
When the enemy was very strong whole villages were deserted 
and the standing crops destroyed.*®^ The envoy from the enemy’s 
camp was in no case to be killed. If he were found impudent 
he might be whipped or disgraced in some other way.*®* Flight 
from the battlefield was considered ignoble. Death, without 
being hit by weapons, deprived a man of good worlds after 
death.*®^ Bond of loyalty among the members of a clan was 
very strong. Seven hundred followers of Shalya sacrificed their 
lives on the battle-field after the death of their chief by making 
a desperate attack. 
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In extremity of distress men and women practised self- 
immolation. The origin of Satee can be 
Euthanasia traced to this practice. It was resorted to 

for winning over or persuading one’s 
friend to one’s point of view. Fire, water, poison and rope 
were the usual instruments. Sitting in a fixed posture was con- 
sidered more heroic.’*^*^ Sana’s tirade against it proves that it 
was held to be quite legitimate in old days. Brahmanas do 
not show any trace of this practice.’®^ 

The corpse was dressed in silk and garlanded. The pro- 
cession ( in the case of Ahitagni ) was 
Eschatalogy headed by all sacrificial implements and 

the sacred fires. The priests followed. Ihe 
corpse was borne by men in the centre. It was accompanied 
by the wives of the deceased and their female friends who 
were fully decked. The priests chanted Samans which were 
confused with the weeping of the women. Some wives entered 
the sacred stream instead of resorting -to fire. The funeral of 
Havana tallies with that of an Ahitagni. The cow is duly 
consecrated and spread over the corpse limb by limb.**’’ 
DaSaratha’s corpse was kept in oil for about a weak till Bharata 
arrived. The elders came out of the house first, the youngsters 
following. When the procession returned the order was reversed. 
The deceased is looked upon as an offering to the sacred fires. 
The body of Yogins was not burnt.^'’® Ait. Brahmana prescribes a 
rite ( Palasha Vidhi ) when the body of the deceased is missing. 
A wooden statue of life-size is prepared and the usual ceremony 
is gone through. Loss of bones of the deceased deprived him of 
good w'orlds.^^”^ The burial of bones was performed in a special 
cemetary.^*''^ Culprits were hung on trees at the cremation 
ground and remained there without any funeral rites.*'’'’ From 
the account of Kichaka’s funeral it appears that the favourite 
object of the deceased was originally sacrificed on the same pyre. 
It Avas customary to decorate the pyre 'of the warrior with the 
weapons.*'^" Funeral rites continued for a year. New^ sacred 
fires Avere generated and various gifts Avere given to the Brahmans. 
It was believed that the gifts AA'Ould make the position of the 
deceased comfortable in the next world. Absence of the funeral 
rites was a serious misfortune. 
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Exogamy was current among Vedic people. Sapindya ter- 
minated with the fourth ancestor and 
Marriage sometimes with the third. The inter- 

pretatian varied in different provinces. 
Political marriages with non-Aryan tribes increased during the 
epic period.*'® Ravana is a Rakshasa through his mother. Kubera, 
his step-brother had an Aryan mother. A king (Riksha) of the 
lunar race married the daughter of Takshaka (Naga chief).”*^ 
Out of the eight forms of marriage Paishacha and Asura were 
condemned. In actual practice many marriages were contracted 
on a financial basis. Beautiful maidens were a great asset to 
their tribes and parents. Yadavas were blamed for their 
excessive greed on the eve of Subhadra’s marriage. Gandharva 
form of marriage which was commended to Kshatriyas, was 
borrowed from Gandharvas as the name itself indicates. 
Svayamvara is a special type of Gandharva. It has two varieties. 
In the first the girl was allowed full freedom to choose a husband 
from among those invited for the purpose. In the second a test 
was prescribed. Anybody belonging to a good family could get 
the hand of the bride if he passed it. Many a time an inter-tribai 
marriage marked the termination of a tribal feud. Feudatory 
princes or weak tribes saved themselves by giving fair maidens in 
marriage to the supreme power as a tribute. (Rajput princes conti- 
nued this tradition by giving their daughters to Moghal Emperors). 
The ratio of age, between the bride and the bride-groom recom- 
mended byManu was certainly not observed during the pre-epic 
period. Even during the epic it;might have been observed by-some 
Brahmans only. All Kshatriya maidens attained puberty before 
marriage. The marriage was consummated immediately after 
the ceremony,*^* Besides regular marriages women belonging to 
Shudra caste were kept for enjoyment. Prostitutes on contract 
for a fixed period were also available.*^® Marriage is a sacrament. 
The orthodox view is that the girl can be given only once. The 
idea of purchase is deeply rooted.*^* The auspicious constellation 
for marriage was Uttara Phalguni. The festival commenced three 
days early on Magha. Shraddha w'as offered to the manes and a 
simple sacrifice was performed. Sacred fire w'as the holy witness 
in whose presence the bride-groom took a solemn oath to protect 
and maintain the bride and share his prosperity and religious 
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merit with her. Garhapatya fire was kindled and worshipped by 
the pair every day until death.^^* The procession from the 
bride’s house to her new home is beautifully described in Ash* 
Gr. Sutra. Laws of eugenics were observed at the time of 
selecting a husband or a wife. Evil effects of matches contracted 
in violation of these laws are described.*^*’ 

Women enjoyed more freedom in some provinces than in 
others.^’’^ In the pre-epic period the custom 
The status of women of purdah was unknown. Women took an 
active part in agricultural operations and 
sacrifices. In Rigvedic period some women fought on the battle- 
field and composed holy hymns. Women philosophers like 
Gargi and Sulabha had enough courage to challenge the greatest 
philosophers of their day in a public assembly. Women were best 
fitted for the work of mediumship in spiritualism.**^® Women 
like Sulabha and others remained life-long maidens, leading a life 
of wandering ascetics. Marriage was believed to make a man or 
a w’oman perfect ; without it he or she remained imperfect. 
Gargi contracted a marriage lasting for a night to escape this 
technical difficulty. When the ideal of ascetism got the upper 
hand there was no necessity to go through this formality. 
Salvation was secured without marriage.’®^ A maiden was to 
wait for three years after puberty. If the father failed to find a 
suitor for her she was at liberty to choose anyone she liked. 

Shakuntala and Satyavatl dictated their own terms before 
making an engagement. This freedom was not however exercised 
by all. The moral influence of a woman on the life of man was 
fully appreciated. It was the duty of men to honour them by 
giving ornaments and other accessories. ‘Gods reside with 
pleasure in houses where they are respected.’ All pious works 
yield no reward where they are ill treated. If a woman is 
protected and restrained she becomes glory itself.®^* The picture 
of a house-wife is equally glorious in the earlier age. They 
believed with Nietzsche that slavery was the only condition 
under which v^eak.minded men and especially women flourish. 
Ethics for women is different. ‘She is for God in her husband.’ 
Service of her husband is her sacrifice, penance and Shraddha. 
Women enjoyed immunity from capital punishment like Brah- 
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mans and children. She could be expelled from the house if 
found guilty of faithlessness. Whipping and segregation of 
the wife for some period are permitted to the husband. An 
evil-tongued wife may be deserted. An ideal house-wife was 
expected to be up and doing, looking to the comforts of servants 
and guests. She practised economy and managed the finances 
of the house-hold. She was to be genial, smiling and mute in 
the presence of strangers. Spending too much time in gardens 
or in idle gossip with other women was not in her line. She 
avoided meeting alone her stepson. Excessive inquisitiveness was 
shunned by her as it was injurious to her chastity. She did not 
even observe closely the sun, the moon and a male tree ! She 
observed the rules of Purdah.’^* System of polygamy and fear 
of Varnasankara are largely responsy>le for these rules. The 
class of slaves had become numerous. Slaves were closely 
associated with household affairs. The lot of king’s wives was 
indeed pitiful. The favovrite wife wielded great power over the 
king. This gave rise to jealousy, hatred and intrigues. The 
position of the favourite was very unstable. She was ousted the 
moment the king sighted a new star. Vatsyayana quotes cases 
of murders in the harem in the post-epic period. Kautilya gives 
various precautions to be observed by the king for his safety in 
the harem. The situation was not so dangerous ‘in the epic 
times. The Brahmanas sanction only three wives for a king. 
The favourite tjueen was not crowned. The discarded one was 
the third. With the growth of prosperity the life at the 
court became more luxurious and at the same time vicious. The 
number of inmates at the harem multiplied fast.***^ At the royal 
weddings thousands of slave women were given as a gift by the 
bride’s father. Besides these, there is a class of women arising 
out of mixed marriages and illegitimate issues, leading an inde- 
pendent life. They were experts at toilette, singing, dancing 
and the art of decoration. Both Damayanti and Draupadi served 
in this line in days of adversity. The institution of prostitutes 
was recognised and controlled by the state. They had to put 
in their appearance on occasions like royal weddings, Corona- 
tion, religious and social festivals. Some of them were taken 
in state service. They had a separate quarter. It was the 
richest and most luxurious in the whole city. They rode in 
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gold cars. The state used them as spies to decoy the enemy 
and to get secret information. Budhist nuns were also employed 
for this purpose. The maidens conquered in war were also the 
property of the state. The king disposed of them after a year 
in any way he liked. The best of the lot were kept in the 
harem, the rest were given in marriage to the nobles.*®^ Women 
owned property. The gifts given by her father’s relatives and 
those bestowed on her by the husband and others were exclusively 
hers. A widow had a right to her husband’s share even though 
she had no issue. She was sometimes cheated of it by wily 
kinsmen. It was considered disgraceful to rob her of her dues’*^' 
They had no right to their father’s property after marriage. 
Tradition and custom in different provinces differed. The lot of 
the wives of actors and gamblers was indeed pitiful. 


Women and orna 
ments, dress etc. 


body. 


Gold and silver were commonly used in making ornaments. 

The rich had ornaments of pearls, emeralds, 
crystal, coral, saphires, ruby and diamond. 
They were worn on different parts of the 
Women wore shorts at the time of dance. At the time 
of sacrifice grass shorts were put above the ordinary garments 
for purity. Rich ladies wore silk garments. Sita’s lower gar- 
ment was yellowish and artistically embroidered with figures of 
swans. The upper garment was red and scented, The 
auspicious mark on the forehead was put on ceremonial 
occasions. Rama puts the mark on Sita’s forehead with red 
arsenic powder. It was originally an amulet to win the affection 
of the lover. Collyrium was common to both the sexes.*^"^ 
Afternoon was reserved for toilette. Hair was braided in different 
fashions. Women were found of using flowers instead of 
ornaments at times. Sandle paste allayed the heat in summer. 
Saffron w^^as known for its erotic quality and was freely employed 
to heighten the complexion. 


In summer men and women went out to the country side. 

Ladies danced, played various games, took 
bath in streams, fought in joke, drank the 
best wine and exchanged secrets. Some- 
times the party consisted purely of women.*’*’ A water picnic of 
Apsaras is hinted in the dialogue between Pururavas and Urvashi. 


Sports and amuse 
ments 
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Maidens finely dressed went out for sports to the parks, specially 
provided for them.*^^ There were public halls where instruction 
in dancing and music was imparted by trained persons. The 
kings employed old men or ennuchs to teach their daughters. 
Shatapatha notes extreme attachment of women to these arts.^^* 
Elephant and bull fights, tournaments and gambling were other 
pastimes for rich ladies. 

Women exercised silent but potent influence over men in 
social and political spheres. Women like Kunti, Draupadi, Sita, 
Vidula and Kaikeyl have changed the destiny of nations. 

The seamy side of her character is painted with equal 
j ^ frankness. Urvashi reminds her lover 

milwy orwomanhood ‘ Friendship with women is a dream. They 
have the hearts of hyena.’ ‘ Women are 
falsehood.’ ‘They- are as fickle, mysterious and hard to be 
pleased as the speech of the wise.’ ‘ Woman is an extract of the 
edge of a razor, poison, serpent and fire.’ ‘ They cannot be 
trusted with a secret.’ ‘ A country where the woman predomi- 
nates is doomed.’ Their passion is difficult to control. She 
weans away man from higher ideals by her seductive charms. She 
is a friend and medicine to a man in distress, home without her is 
a desert ; even the root of a tree becomes home in her company. 
Man is incomplete without her.’^“ Women observed certain rules 
during the menses, Journey of the husband and widowhood. 
Intercourse with a pregnant woman and one in menses was 
forbidden.*'^® .Washing, dyeing and spinningVere monopolized by 
them in the early period. They worked as A. D. C.s among the 
Rakshasas.^'*^ (Cf. King Dushyanta’s Court in Sakuntala). 

Vahikas, living in Panchanada. were mostly Vratyas. Every- 
big house there had a slaughter house 
Characteristics ^>^<1 brewery. They were fond of decorat- 

ing their houses, ramparts etc. with garlands 
and perfume. They spoke vulgar language. Women put on fine 
woolen clothes. On every black fourteenth night they held a 
festival in Shakala (the capital). They freely ate pork and the 
flesh of camel, cock, ass, and cow. Arattas are a subdivision of 
Vahikas. Distinction of caste was not observed among them. 
A Brahman became a soldier, trader, menial servant, barber and 
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again a priest. Property was inherited by sister’s son.®"* Tandya 
describes Vratyas. They did not follow Vedic traditions and 
lived chiefly by hunting and tending flocks of sheep. Their laws 
were in a state of confusion. They spoke an Aryan dialect but 
mispronounced certain words. They did not devote themselves 
to learning. Their leaders were distinguished with brown robes 
and silver necklaces.®"* A special sacrifice was performed to 
Aryanise them. All Aryan tribes who were outside the pale of 
Vedic sacrifice and culturelwere classed as such. They freely 
mixed with the aborigines and borrowed many eustoms from 
them. Yavanas were brave and advanced in all branches of 
knowledge. Dravidians were crow-coloured, profligate, fond of 
women and given to quarrels, Madrakas are noted for laxity of 
morals and crookedness. They loved beef and wine. Their 
women were fond of collyrium (Suviraka). They were akin to 
Sindhu Sauviras. Intoxicated women played a naked dances. 
Barley mixed with fish was their staple food. Among Angas 
the sick were deserted and the wife and sons were sold.*"* 
Originally the people of Anga, Vanga and Kalinga were Mlenchha. 
Later on any Aryan, fallen from Aryanism, was denoted by the 
term. It is synonymous with Vratya in this sense.®"'’ Asuras 
and Danavas belong to the same category. They are distingui- 
shed from Rakshasas.®"" In the epic the Asuras are driven to the 
forests of Vindhy a mountain. Both were enemies of Aryanism. 
They are closely associated with Gandharvas and Yakshas. 
Lure and love of beautiful women was their weak point. The 
Aryans soon found out this and employed women to ruin them.*"'^ 
Their civilization was higher in many respects than that of their 
conquerors.®*" Vanaras were backward in culture. The weapons 
they used in war were crude and inferior compared to the bow 
and the arrow. Their women wielded great influence in the 
state. They were endowed with gigantic strength. Hanumat 
swam a distance of 800 miles. Others could make up 80 miles.*®* 

The earliest specimen of Sanskrit Literature is the poetry 
of Rigveda. The spoken language was not 
Lanifuage much different. A thousand years passed 

and the idiom of Rigveda become anti- 
quated. Fantastic explanations are offered in Brahmanas of 
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simple verses.^*^® Vaishyas and Shudras who formed the bulk of 
the population spoke a language of a mixed type using many 
Deshi words and intonations. This was due to the growing 
contact with the non-Aryans. Ihe process of Prakritization 
which had begun in Rigveda developed very rapidly. Sanskrit 
employed for ritual and educational purposes was least affected 
by these changes. The language broke up into two. The popular 
speech and the divine speech.*^^ Institution of sacrifice helped 
standardization of holy language spoken by the first two classes 
all over Aryan India. Severe notice was taken of the priests 
who deviated from this standard speech. Asuras spoke corrupt 
Sanskrit. The same was true of Vratyas an Aryan tribe, cut 
off from Vedic culture. Vidura conveyed his message of warning 
to Dharma in Mlencha dialect, spoken by foreigners.®*-* 
The Aryans imposed their language on the aborigines, the 
Sarpas, Nagas, Pishachas and Rakshasas. They modified it to 
suit their vocal peculiarities, retaining a portion of their old 
vocabulary. Maharastri, Magadhi, Shouraseni Paishachl and 
Pali arose in this way.®*^^ Gradually these were spoken by all 
illiterate persons. Sanskrit spoken.by ladies of upper classes and 
Vaishyas was not as corrupt as any of these languages in the epic 
and the Brahmana period, though it differed slightly from that 
of men. Men spoke polished Sanskrit kindred to holy speech.®*-^ 
Unfortunately there is no literary record showing the difference 
between th< se two. Classical Sanskrit drama does not represent 
actual conditions. There were provincial pecularities but they 
were insignificant.®^*’ Sanskrit of the epics is the literary des- 
cendent of Vedic Sanskrit. The prose portion of the epic roughly 
represents the language used by the actors in the great war. 

Nothing appears more bald and sterile than the language of 
Brahmanas to a modern critic. Our in- 
Literature terests are not the same as those ot the 

ancient priests. Lively dialogues and 
anecdotes are the oasis in the desert. Flashes of wit and humour 
spring a surprise upon us at times. The dominant note is 
classic. Rigidity, gravity and earnestness mark the wtiole com- 
position. There is a sense of superiority and strength about 
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The Brahmanas are the product of scholarly discussions 
held in religious assemblies. Sacrifice is the pivot round which 
all topics, which are secondary, move. There is ample evidence 
of poetic fancy and imagination which are however ruthlessly 
suppressed. The prose legends, fragments of which are found 
in them, floating among the people are irrevocably lost because 
the art of writing was unknown and it was not thought worth- 
while to memorise them from generation to generation. Ihese 
would have enabled us to form a complete picture of social life 
in the period. Mahabharata, on the other hand, is exclusively 
fashioned with a view to attract popular attention. It is most 
indebted to earlier literature. All available knowledge on sundry 
subjects has been amassed in the book. Like Homer’s Iliad 
it has grown gradually to its present volume. The mind of 
several generations has worked upon it. It stands a unique monu- 
ment of the epic period. Though its purpose is dialectic it 
vibrates with life. As it was meant for public recitation the 
dramatic element has been fully developed. You have to add a 
few touches here and there and you can easily make a drama out 
of many narratives. Dialogues, characterisation, sentiment, 
life-thrill are all ready. It is multifaced and has no literary 
unity. Ramayana stands on a different footing. As a lyrical 
work it stands unsurpassed. The poet has an exquisite ear for 
music and rhythm. He is justly called the first poet in Sanskrit 
literature. Force has not been sacrificed to lyrical beauty.*^® 
Everything centres round the central figure of the hero. The 
didactic purpose is firmly restrained. Its simplicity and con- 
centration are wonderful. Valmiki is a poet of nature in all its 
varied grandeur. He is the direct descendent of the authors of 
Rigvedic hymns. His knowledge oi human heart is thorough. 
He is inspired but forgets not art. 

The academy of Kanva had 10,000 students. The subjects 
taught were : the Vedas, ritual, phonetics 
Education logic, metaphysics, jurisprudence, philology , 

astronomy, physics, chemistry, languages 
of birds and monkeys, folklore, materialistic philosophy.®^^ Its 
Vedic representative is Vidatha where learned men assembled 
and discussed all matters relating to sacrifice and layed down 
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rules of procedure. Sometimes members of non-local assemblies 
came and put forth their own point of view. Different schools 
(Charanas, Shakhas) arose in this way. Mythology was studied 
in these assemblies. Yaska quotes different interpretations on 
certain words and hymns, where myths are explained on the 
basis of Nature, ritual and history.^^® Students were admitted 
for instructions in these bodies. Advanced students visited 
famous centres in other provinces to perfect their knowledge of a 
particular subject.^*^ The Academies were supported by princes, 
public and guardians of students. The land attached to them 
was exempt from revenue.*” The students were provided with 
quarters, food and dress free of charge. Teachers lived there 
with their families. Rigorous discipline was observed by students 
along with the vow of celibacy. Meat, wine, flowers as well as 
scents, sweats, company of women and music were banned. 
Sporadic outbirsts of passion did occur, otherwise the atmos- 
phere was excellent.^*^ Secular sciences were taught by 
individual teachers :who were either employed by princes or 
led an independent life.^” The academies generally admitted 
Brahmans and turned out statesmen, philosophers, jurists, 
priests, ambassadors, physicians and men of literature. Women 
students were admitted in these under exceptional circum- 
stances. Secular schools were open to all Aryans. 

Normal limit of student-life was twelve years. A few 
remained lifelong students observing celi- 
The four stages in life bacy. These included women also. An 
average student married after completing 
his studies. Then began a round of sacrifices and ceremonies 
which ended according to Brahmanas at the time of death. 
Vanaprastha and Sanyasa did not exist for a householder. 
Upanishadic philosophy with its emphasis on meditation and 
retired life gave undue prominence to contemplative life. It was 
preached that after student-ship one could directly become a 
Sanyasin. This is different from permanent studenthood in 
which one has to observe the regulations of student-life. During 
Vanaprastha the man could take bis wife with him and live a 
stable life in retirement. A SanySsin had no fixed habitation, 
He led a nomadic life maintaining himself on public charity. 
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wt ^^nsT^T^TTH^PrsTT tWi^T^T I 

5i?nrr i fk i r% ^f?^- 

STtf^^rR 5T ^5IRTT% SI?^ I 

^'Tf^’q^rf^^ qq q?i fir^rq^nor^ ^cT^q^vq^ ct^ qfe^Ri qiorr ^^t^tt^t! 
’!^Ti?qftHr5rr'qTq|^f^?Tr^qqiaTTJiT qm*! I'qiqfq srwifT i fi?i«rT 
sr?fiiqiqf^qf^ ?TST?f?Tr?JTR^qT^ ( ®nR ) ¥in^*tsv:^fq’ 

‘ ^TTRa I qi^q^qqF^^rrqfq — 

‘ g^mpqTqTfmRTr^qii^Tfwf^^T: i 
q^T: !^iqtfq fq’SITqi q I ’ 

^?qq j=qTq?fwi^Tqi\q qmqfnq(^ i ^qi^qr qr^Ts^qi qra^^qisfq 
^sqjfTqTRiqr ‘ qr^q ' qqq^qfq^qot qq ^^TUqFqif^ipf WWIRt ^fq 
q?q qRqqrqqmrR i q^qrJrq qrqR^TT qq^^vifisfq ^qiqqnqr ' q^qs^ ’ 
qq qq^q qq qiqiRr 5=qTq Rjqq «Tifqq; =qiqf^fq5%qF%qFqqrqqT- 
q^q-qtq RqTqq: fq: qf^iqt ^qRqq^fq^qiqq^qrqm I q-Tq^qt 
qrqrsqi qqrfq=E RT^q tq q^fq% tfqfqqq qojqTJqijq 1 

qq^iq^qr qrqrsqr fqqqq^j^RlqqmtqTqT^RNqqrrFq^iqmq fqq?T 
q^R I q^q^r qrqrsqr jrfR^T^Tq;T?:Fq q%qTq^q ^q; qrMfq Irfq^ 
«qtR ^Fiq^sq^qtq mri q fqrqqqr I q%«^q^ Rqq^q^Tf q| q qiqqiHT 
qlpTTqr ?Wr%^l5Rq-q ^mq l RqfR.^RqRf JtI 5515pTqfq^-qTtq-^^- 
qqtfq^qifq^qqr^^ qirqrq-Rrqq-qq^fe- qqsqiR-%qi?qiqr qqq- 
gqqsjq^ II fqfqT R^T^q ‘ ?Tq5iq^qTfq ’ qqifq qqiq: ^qq | qq q 
»i,^RftqTRT?qrql^fq^RTqqq*\qqT’5Tr q^^qifq ‘ qrfFqsFqsnqtfq q? 
q qfg:qgsqqqqrqf^qrfrr qfR^ifq ‘ qif^q^q^qnq ’ — ^fq fqqm: 
^q: qqq i 

^q qqq^qfqfq R^^q^q?tT^qfqTf^ qqqF?fi?qq qrf^q 
g?q 5RTTqfq% gqTf?:?fq'VrT5q?J^ | 

qtqq*l qr^q^qqiTqqfRT^q fqliq fq^Tifl q^SRTTqrFq qrq5Rg»q: 
qfqqrfq — ‘qtqrRT-?qTq&’fq i qq ‘fTwirt’ qiqqrqf^r^iTRHspT ‘?qTq’«r 





V 

1 ®[|g[ ^ #?l?qraTwiT? 15 - 

al[5r: I i ^ ^ : af^qi^iT ^€\- 

f?^?TT ^l^^RTgq^flJT RR ^I^T 

TTmSiTR IT^TTl^^T ^R^RR^T^TUFT^l^T ‘jfWTHl’ ! aiTTfm^lsfq 
si;q^^5?^grJ7TOTI%^55rT!^51T JITfva^mfrr 

i 3T^ »tcT ^cn% a?fR^ I aT^;i:R1fi^Jll4- 

T^orr ??^?IT5TT?T'^:T=qi>^ 55TJTTW: It 

'qi’^^^Tf^-'J^ffWT^RWWWT ( 

^TR I ^?T SFTRf fqf%fe^?r 1 ^qainq^IR 

^sriR Ttfm'jfiRR T5|q?i^ ?i?flRTq|?jTq5r: 

wM Rt t: Rcm^q 5r=girR^ =g : mi:iRT: SlRqrf^qT; I 

rlTq R5aiJTRRf#qfsj%; f^’^T^afR | 

R=qr5f'iTT=qT ^"islq ^T?.qn qniTTRsp- 

fqq%g;f\q^¥q^| ei^rRlfRqSTRRR^'^'jqi: q^IS-TT 

=g[ 3TTv;qircq5sq?R^^r =g iftnR i 

q;?Tq^qT ^T 5pg?^ qT qWTR^T ^T ! ^V?Rsfq 

q5[?T5EqrR^: ^’J^rns^Tf.^lfsfq ^RT5=q^: g^qqpT=£^ 3frR^ 

^5E|q =q ?qTRv:%^ qf^Jn^f^TR^r =q ITIRRR q?5fqRT ^qq’^qqr 
q^q^q qsqeqqRTR I ?Tq?r =q gT%:-?TR^T’q5TTR =q q- 

cRjqq^sp qqsfiq^q ^RTR^ffRflq' I «liqTR?RqqRT 

rq=qR5 ^qs I q^-5 gry^^qfq.-iaq^rqqq qRR^'iq | 

qr Wq Viq?X- qR ’qt JTfqq: R^IcfqqROI f^q q^fqq.qqgffe- 
jfTqf[56>JiTqiwfqRT^?|qr: qsq vrsf s^^^qRi^q^fqq^ t^icq 
f^qfiR^ qr ^q3[?TT5x qqqq^: i str fqq% s^q^ 

SVg^qRl^qfT^rqqRq^ qq qiRq qRql qq?q ^^^qRspTU^^q 
q=qcqTqqrqT5qq?q; i q^Fq^snqlq^qTqqiqRRT^T: ^R55?Tq"\qT ?iwr- 
?qqi JT^'-.qT'qTirqtq q^fsq^R R^riRq^ qRnqvqqTqqiR^iuir ia^rr^qRi- 
5q^5t: fqi I 

^qqf ^RSl^q vrqq | 

Riq^qRTR^Fq^qqfjqqR: ^7S qq- I q'^RT^RT q^qrnT qROIRT =q 
fqqi^: qr^qqqqiq^^R qqiq- ^»^q^ I qRT?I51Rf^^J?fqqR^T^qT- 
qT^j^qq^qr qraiqiqi^^qq i siq: ^ifrR^qqRspTR^qi^q ;qiq^i4 ^?rV 



^RaTT%^ 

' Rfiq: R^mRTSTT^T; | 

3Tr^2I: R^^^TJTTUT fifSIll^ 5 t€t( 1?JT 11 ’ tl 

ifra?T; I Rm^iifHl: RT#- 

^#qTsr I ^ssirf? ss^rfi rlr^i^'i 

sTTRi?!^ I 3 t^ =g ?r?7Roiflr^ RTirom i R^rft^ar Rf nN 

?fRr?r=3i?t'^ 3 t|5^i?ti: 'Tfrr^rrq-TcqNioTfl-^i^fRr^T ^ 

?tfri?T5t ^(0TcI*3f. I wf^iqr*]^ ' 3Tf5?TT^STr?RJ. ’ STTR^: 

sr^^s^sTtfr I HcRiftq =q ‘ iftcHTf ’5TT?n srwjg; ^\4^«n;T 

^?5<T^¥?T^ 11 

»n^i3Tfq5rq"ra ^ ’ ‘ 

5Tfe^»?.-3T^?It3Tq^5|3rcJ7^?i^ I tTI?!^JT JTifra^t^ ^Tl^?T 

?%JT 5T«TTrT^^iTq' s2TT’?^ri5r^^^^'jriqR^i:r?ra 

1 ErfriairvTfwr^^'i^^ml^rjj^ i Rfs^k^rr- 

5if^: «^r???TrarTrc?lfq i 

5?TT^??I5T STIR^rmi^ irT=gR^ ^^??TRf?3;-^^<TqcT- 

qTf?ii;^cT sffjqi ^r?^icR5i 5qT«^ ^5Tst?r 5?TT^^r?fR"n% 

I i ?itr wr^ir ^jt^r^r sim^r- 

^if^ tq' g?T^^if% I R?ifraRT- 

RR ^T^55qr€t^¥ri!:2i^T%EEr?TaTT I ‘ ^ 

WTR^S^mrRiTrT ^iq?T tc^ ItRT: I 

STTRST^TR 5?rR?Itq grR3Tr^r?RofR^l»T5!»-^^SR^?R =g 
s^TRqiT^T'^^^IRr: il q^g?fRq;?RR^^ mR^J3[.-^r=g^TT%m?TR?- 
T%cii ?qR^i(t'^^T?q43i5RT-3:^cr5Tr=qR^m cfi?q?TqT%%:-^vqfrrsfiqr^?Tr2i- 
^di 5=qi^Rq'^qq5iqT i wm: 

27>?rBrq ^r^f^spRq^q ^qR^^tq^RR tr.-§:fcT: 

mm 3TrR5rrft^?Trcq4jTi%fTr : Rsq^rq^r i 

?rsi«iT 5iR^^goircfr% ^^r^^frisfrur ffTR4q^fe’i=g?i2ir 5r%- 





^T?q4^R0T ^t?T =^1% I ^^t- 

5E^^lsf7 ?T1??T 51%f^ VTSt?^r^ ^?T^r: l 

T%^% JT^ arT%g:?!TT''rfH^Tfai%Tfram2TT^rT% l rT?l«TT-^l?TT«Tt^ 

57T5?TR5p?ot sfiSficJTq^JIlcJT^^OT fir^TTatl I =^3STf'^^IT?l5rsTJTT%^^?fl- 

^!R^ sTItR SRIW 5^q- 

^TSTTsf^ STSIlR'mspT^oigr^: ^RrflTT^TJTlf^^^# 

^#sTT 11: \ ^ 

H^qr fqq^ ^tr^srot ^gs^T^Rr^5^?T^7rf|q5=q5t^^^^^^^^c^5PT^T ^qs5=^T:J3[.- 

‘ 3T^: ^i 5[T^T|^T^f zm: ' ^T% I ^cT^ 

' ’ ^qR^ffjRcfR R^Tqqsij; i q?Rq^q 

q?iT HJTT^qR qTRqsiRT^RmRf'vr: ^STTfq 

77# ^ I 71^ ^ RT=i?qT^g IflfRqq' 5»?q ^FRum; I 

‘ qiqT^qSRr ^5^: ^l=fF-?3;-‘EFTr?lf^^qRlfqv:?}?# 

q^IRR^g^T^R ’ I ^TTcqqfm^RR'U ^ ’ fR 

q^RRmJT^jfm^qiqT^RSFT^iTR q?nj?iR-^^ ^i,=q qqq^i^R?Tq?J3;- 
%qTfqq5TWq^?fm’Eq RW^qSRqR^q^f#^ I ‘ ^^^TRRR- 

I3: ’ ^R ^qTqgiT?^ ?lFqqqTqqii[^ — ‘ cl^qRRjfiqRT^IR qnfqq^c# =q 
R7q^^7RRTTiR ^ q^ =5firr^ ’ fR I ^qf^t R^qr#fr 

g ‘ q5T^>qi]^ ’ ^R ^q R:g:T?3^q^?q[q 3J^RJI,-^Tcqq^^5qT?5qT% 

=gTR?R: qqj'^q: — ‘ ^qRRqrR 5 =q f%qfq qRqrsF^qiq: ’ f r i 
‘ q^fq ^q EFl^oimR RrqRq^s^RqrsRqRR ^s^q: qsF^UTTq; ’ ^R 
q^qRqqTqRqnq qFqqRRqiq 5 R^r i qq q t^<j^- 

-qSRdlcqq^qr ' qrqi^^F^TH ’ q^7^ q^tqqj^-q^^iqq^siRsqTisqR q 
qqRoqRqi^g q^iq; qq^^r-^^^qRqqdiqsFi^^FTq^q, i ^^qq qr^ 
qq; R^qiqTRfqqt^TqfqqRq^jqqTcqiqcIfq qf^qCwfqq qRWR 1 
qcfq^^qqqR qr -qqqq %-3 qRqi^l ^qRlq^qjRURqs^’qiqi^^^ qqm 
qqtq^vqq ^RT^^qTsfq 7^^7ofiq qTqifq II 

ntqgTqifeq^RTq’^^qTqq fqqqqRqq R^q^qqT qf^qrl^qq^ I 
fq^q^nq^T^iRTqT^'ir qqq. qcRtqrfqqqR^R^q R^^oriqTqi sr^q- 
fq^^^q^q^qi: l q^qr l qqqRqi^ qqqifl^ g:Trqqi:EjqqT^¥q qg- 
f#cqqqqqfl^<ng?^R? qqioiTqt sqtqT^qfq^ qf qqfeqqi^- qq: q? q^qr- 



^T^oTt<Tr=q^r:ii^t^HT 

‘ ^R5rflTr>:?TW: — ^f^SJ ^FTf^^T^: ( «« ) — cT %':^5^^arir^TT%%%S- 

y-i )-5r{%q'^Ci^fTR Efm^srmfrm^^ 

)— mv^TT R52ir^«T5TJJ, ( '^'i )’ ' 

Pq-R^^^T^W^RHT q^JT^TrofR^^TT TR5IT%q?TJTI- 

;Tsq5?TR^^ qWR^i^r wm^UTCl^^^r I 

5i?«r^ciRf^?rrTrf^5TTV i 

srsjj?: 3Tr^i5ESTwCw^«j^ i ^ s^fT^^^rr ^<1151- 

JTTfJT^T ffff^^T?T3?nqM%?r Trlqtsq^'^n i qt ^ q^^^^Tsiqsi 

^l^TT^mWT^qWRWcTT 11 

sT^spqn gf^sfq ?qTq^T^% i 

! »^q^q Ji^TqnqTq 

3Tqiq 3TSrrSEm'%5?q3:q’5T?I’^^5qq'J?TTqW q^fTT^PTW^j; I r^^lfelTlS- 

qn^f^^UTrlT ^ q^TfiR. II 

qqm ) fq^qi q^iq^; 








V- Rvs 

^^q'TTrail^ri^ 
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... 



11 JTfl; II 

5IRTW I 

R-crif ciTnT%^^TJTms?qT^R ^ifq^ il ? il 

sTsrqi^jrofraRr \ 

?fT^l=q^qF%mifg] mj ^T || ;< || 

0§T|Rmm^^^3!TTlFR5T^^«lRRT ^T^?Tn%:^2l^FT^JT: IM II 
^:?ci^;iiEifi%^'tqffrwiiT?iTR5=^qT=^TFqT^ ^^JT-cqqTqTqT?q^n: il^il 
ira g:rRr 5 ^ ^qiRTqR’qqaqt5i?ig^q?qw3Tii_ ll :; 11 
5T^??^I5HRTq?TR2[r5?T: gHTiTTR 11 Hi #^«lT^H#Fq3qT?q^ 
|IR^oErq^^?FrFoqw=qTR s^qei^lT^TT^S II R 11 

T^f^^TF^lFTiT SS =q II ^ II qT%:§:^FTVRqH, 

^I«?F^r<R5q?TTfFri^|l ^ II STTFTiq^^: II H !i ^ Tlfq^’t m- 

SgRcSfl?!^ II ^ II 

■CT% q^m: ^ qJFRS^q-qqi^nTq^ 1 1 ^ II 

3TTR^fRT%^T%T%TT57:5l?f%?rqq^q^I5rq^^^:F?TTqq31R5 5r^- 
^R,ir< II |-^gT|q5r??R§?5F^:?5F|lRI-JtRfiR T%W^^ H^H 

W \ W SITaiq^?F=qg^?5l^?fRTafTT-5[=qTI^ II V |1 

^Tq^qTq^^^'r sfT^^rqjT^fqrfgf ^\9\ w ^ w Ti?'^?:5iq^qm5i5^: 
<jf^q3qT%iilIR^sfT: I! ^ 11 |T%^5q^^5^nk^^^^^^TqTR?:JI^II^^Il 
qs^RT^^qra^qJT^ftflsi'q^ll cT II qfmqiri^T^^CRR^^iT: |m II ^ 11 
5i^^^FR^aiT ?TqT: II 11 g?F^.cqT%: ^c^F^FR: 11 1 1 5|fT%Crq- 

SFT^mSq: qi^J^II?5|| 5FTWfIR^'j( ll?^ll rT^^q?R%jfT^'tS- 
^^^: II II 

11% ^3^511%: qiiqs^qqqi^qJl^ IM || 







(%?Tq: II ? II ac5l??t5T?fq^ 1 1 s |1 

^TT%^qfT^5Rmt ^ ii ^ li 

T%T"iq; ^ ^iJqTqijqTir^sgqq^^qi^ II y || 
^-^TTTWOTPfjqnTWFSlf^: II ? 11 ^ 

qm^?qTr%sp5C'JTI'S3qrffT^ft?Icq«lf WqTrl^ I R 1 1 

II ^ II cR^r^jite: qf^- 

a5=^T^5F^: ll'<^l| 5llc^;g;Tq?qq5B?;aira%: ^TSte?:oif^^I?3: |iu,|i 

3Tq3rT%cTR5qnJTTrlL^fk^qq%am^3qTiqT%^Fcr: M II 
w q-^TVi: ^ ^ti?q(qp;rqT%^J?^S^iiTq^?:uTq, || H |1 
5rra|ITi;^^T§:?:ofTq?TqRqTrJnfqqqqT: IRII 
II R II ^^T^5(q5qr<q«=qTr][ m II m\ IWt^^II V II 

qfr]^ SgFc! 1 1 Ml ^f|q^?ITgT T%qfmq; 

II ^ II q qi ^Fq^^qf?q: livs !i 

tcqql^Tfj^qiqirRT: 3?iq=qiT ^mqtl [\ 6 w 

^im%: ^ ^Ijqfqqqi^qq: lu II 

^Foi!qqte^q=^i^q?j^;^q^; II ?il t%w 
q^qiqq^T^qmqk^Rrfj iRii 

^T% ^V*^t R gqr'^qt ^qiqm^Tl^S^'iTqqJl'iTq^ 11 \3 11 
f^^=q^qTT%qT fl:, ^w: vs 
qsWTWq^q qqqT%^ ?qqmq^ll 
sraqi^sTFR^T 

qqwq^HT^^qT^iT: q^iqq^qqvT: q^q(%- 

q^f^^qfrqiq: 11 Ml q8rT^>rqvT?[S^5lTfqT^q^^qT?WTq^TqT^f^ 
3T^q: II R II ^ qT%q^^qTq5TT^'T5n fqqo^T II ^ II 

fl% T%T^: 1 1 ? 11 

esq^qRfq^Sq^oWJFTFq^qqiT^ra'TqT II Mi 

ST^qjlFgqj; IRU I%SFqq^5q^q II ^11 





II ^ II ^T^Tc?7qN%: I! ^ II 

\m^\f^: ^ m: 1 1 ^ ii 

^=5r?TRWs^f^^^qTqqT2tT s^q^ll ^ ii ^riL 
5ETmT?q=^S^5q^R">S^ ^Rr IR 11 STi%tiqTwft^S^5iq:5^f«qmi?- 

r\ /N ’•'T'*^ ^ rN "“v •s 

^ 1 1 q3Rmq5^qT?f5^S8f^.^[qqmq'4 ^q^qR- 

II Ml q^fqttqtriL 1 1 ^ n h, 

^qnill ^11 STiq^qciT 11 II 

<i ^q2tS?.^^^qqq;?;qq^ \\ \ \\ 

^iqrqijqTqi^qf q^qq^qR ^TTcl'. II ^ II Tqqfqqi%?:qT%qT%^ 
!R II qi%R^qT^IT%Tqq^^qRq|^qq: II ^ II 
ffq fqfq: 3 qq: 5^qT5[iT^T>^ff^TqqTqT?q®gq5i'i^^'ir?]Lll V II 

fT% T%RqT Ro V qqs^'q: qqqi^qiq^q 

T%diqqTT%t 5qqiqi^ 1 1 
^iqTR^ qqqtS^qrq: II 
3Tq ? ? , wqiT^ ^ Ml 

3l?£r telqrr^qTq^q i 

^qRRqjqq^^qq^Tqiq-qq^qqVqq^TqilT q ^2^q: II Ml 
i^fqqTqsqq^qMq^TqR I! II Rqfqqqt q ^’^qf^qq: 11 ^ II 
Bqcrf^q^^qrqTSqq^qRT: II « 11 qqiS^q-q^^Tq^q- 
Sq^mRiqqq: ll ^ ll qqtrRI^qq^Tqiiq qi%^qT^^TrI, ^5qq qi^i- 
^qr qT^q?q?q??iqT qi 11 ^ II qq ^Tiqq^ql[q5q^ra5:q^W: II II 
fT% qaiq: vs 5|^li: ^^iqqfiqTqqi^q^^ II Ml 
qR^rfRiqqRToq f^qJT^qrf^l: It Ml ^5 ft qqTTfftr^T 
R^qT^teq^ iR n q^i^i T%#r q gqi^^q: 

q^qftlT^: 1 1^11 gqqf^Hit qRqfqqq^qT?]^ 5fiqfT%^qT»qTqT ^S'lqiq; 
II ii I^Rqiftit: qftqqigqqfq: IR il qqqqrqqfq^qm 



II ^ II ^^SIWF^ ^\ ^ ^^WMT%5rT%^'4: II^S II 
5^5^^ra'T?jT^T%qtt, il c: 1 1 ^m\ =^ 3^t- 

srTfTpqcffi^ii^ll Fr??m^: mi: JT^n'JiRr 5rTiMP=^?:T%Tt5r^W-* i!^®il 
5??TTqT%r%5lrl^5li?TT%T%:: II? ?ll 5lfTq3T5pmT%ri:5Irl^ 
II ? Rll II? ^11 

w^5ir: #: 11 ^ II 

5r5??^^^'JlT5qqi%m?T?m?irrt II ? n 
5r?i^^qT%: IRII lUll 

i=tRW^: II ^ It ll K ll 

5T=^?iq[ll ^ II §?{SqR=g5- 
TTTOr %Pg[^TW: ^{^^'lT%%=^^Trl,ll ^5 11 IIRrIt^T- 

TfTq^lKII 1 1*^1 1 ii?oii 

^ra ^ 5 [rfii; ? o e|: q^^j^^j^qq^RTTH^^qil, || ^ I 1 

11 ? II qT5I=^R^- 

II ^ 11 5T %^?q>T^^?^'EliiH^TqTrI,ll ^ II 

II ^ II ^5ri5rc’^fl5i^r5?if^; n ^ ii ^^R^n^Wq- 
q%^ II ^ II ^JTRiier^^ariRrct 3fcfn%2I^T?o}?ITq[ II ^ II 
^ q'cq^rgflRKqqCT^iqW?!. II V II 
5??w^RT^gRW5im'TiJ^ii ? ii 
1 1 ^ II 

%m i;T*qT ^ ^^RqRs^Rqi^raqi^raiii^ li ^ n 

q^RTRRR:, qT%^T%^3q5pmm=^: II ? M 
^sTt cC^RTRRR, ^^^cqTrj^lRII 51RMfITn^'qTRqR^:N^I f^T^: 
II \ II q[^RRT»TR q^q^T^qqi: ll ^ ll 

qq=i^?l^q??T R^oiqL il 1 1 

ira qOT: H ^qqqqTqqwm^:aTii^iqT^iraq:q, ll ^ n 

3T5qJ=^qTq^^^RT'q*=q%qRIRT%t%: II ? II qmSRI^qT^q- 

qRmiqsft'^^qT^qqf^t il ^ ii qR^WR^Rri: ii ^ ii qTq^% 



qqq q^^inT 5T% II V II 

II ^ II 

H 1 1 ^ il 

^5tT53HTJWs?sF2tTgq555^?:5flSfcc(iri^ll ^ II 
cqTrI,ll ^ II II ^ II 

!! ^ II q^oiJi^T^qTff^ngqq^^ ^Tgr^^Tiriq: ii ii 

ll ^ II II \9 II 

siTmiq^rq =qTT'^w?ill ii 

II ^ II STVgqcq CT^5t=q?riri^ |l ^ II 3T5srTfTqq=^sr 
II V II ^Tq=qT%«in^q 'qiSsr^'niriL n f^'-?T^qT?i35n^q^?iT%i%- 
^'TJnFI, II ^ II Tqf^^Tqqj: II ^ II q^fT%: 

II II Tqf^Rf^^^2IT5q=q!RJT55IT^: II II ^T^qi^S^T^^- 
^'rmq: 5r5^T¥qraTqq%: ii ^ « II i?rTEm?:nTi?Ttq^^^^^^WT5!TTq%q: 
II n II fr^^ISq^qmTo^rq^ ^cqmToqqmqmToqTrl^ II II 

^T% g;r^5TT>. ^sgTTq^qqfi^m^^OTJI, II ^ || 

%ih ^tT=^?;q^ fl:^qT- 

^qTq^qT?imT%« II 


3T?i ^d^qr='?n?r^ i^^qqrflqjqL' 

^ 'qi|^%irTqTqT%^fqqT¥rfqqfqToqTfl[ IH II ^f^HT- 

^TqFq^^qTqgqT^SqTqT%^»=qqmiqHqT5?q?;^qi^TqT^^q: II ^ II 
3!sifqT%5:qqT0TTRq#qq;^ri^il \ II 3TqsnqTTiq«ftqTqwqTJTTrt^livii 
qfqqqiqrqpq =qTq^f^q^Tf]L n ^ II ^T ^sftqTq- 

qrqioqq^ll ^ II fTRrqqiqToq 5rqqTT%l:: II'SII 

^i%q^Tq^T%qRr qqqqqfeT^: ii<ill ?jmiq # ^q* 





^sjoitqq%; II ^ II II II ^ 

TR^: II n II qT3^q%cwTqq^^ ii ii 

^f% 51^51 m: qffRRaiTO^Tqqi^^JT^ II ? II 

^TT^qTqitR5=q^^qTFi, f.^q^q 5 q=qRi^ II ^ n ^ ^swi- 

II R II ^T^^T=^qTJ1RT^W- 
ii^ii ^-^RT^^RR^qaiTfi ii V ii 
1 1 K 1 1 Tq^qi^l^q^vo^^ 1 1 ^ 1 1 

^?5q^5q?:5q^F^TT^Tq^:'jfNqi%: ||sS|| ^^q^F^TT^R^q^R^I^^RT- 

II ‘■^ 11 STFq^^qTq’ II '<o 11 JT, WlR^q^^Trl II ^ II ■iTT'ST^cq^qTr); 
I! II R^q^RTfl^ll U II ^^R?:RI5q^>"4?:|5: II '<:^ II 
q?fT?qT%q^: II ^Mi q^?nRq^?:?qRqTqR^qRq^: ii^^ii 

3T^qTRTrl^ll IMRqcqS':q^?1TR^^*Tq=qRT?=I^II II 

II II 

^^Tq^l%t: IRo II R^IT^qJR'JlT^q^s^^ IR^ ll 3T?iqq^R'3n- 

lln^ ll =qT3q^^^WTqT^^iq|^: 

II II qTTqRR=^q^^qT=!^SS5^WTq II R^ II RRT^^T- 

RiTT^q^^W^^^lR mvTR^^^TR^: IRMI '<5T^q^?qrqiTRqq: IR^II 

T5r^q^qr^dqq%^ ll \^\\ 

^V9 ^1: gs^TR^qcimw^iil ^ II 

mRT^smq^^Trf^^^??: IR II JT^KlRfit R^RRlt: IR 11 
j^^jfrRTRiR^Tq^sqTqqiRT'JiRs;^: IRII ftR^^^riiq I^R^RT^RRii 
esR^: iRii 3T5^^5i^^Rf RqjRTq^^*qTfi^iRii ^^^f^q^Rlq^??- 
siiqmRR^^q: IR II fl, Tqq5R^qf5qq=^: ll^ll Tqq5R5rTRT?TT?T- 
3i^?qq=^: IR II gWT^'t^Tr iRli aflsfiRMT 

^TTqRqRR^Tfi; II R II R^Sf^qsmRT^Rcqc^ ^Rq^2|RTr|[. IR ? II 
T%RRR^'TR5[q^Tri^ ^'^f^^RTaiRSrf^qq': II R 11 

stftci^tr^^ =q q'jnq^R^?5iri^^fl^RTqqT%: ii R ii r^br^w^ 







II II 5l^^^iRWTrlL 

11 II 3TMW R^t^TTvTlRq^T: II ^^11 

I1?VS|| ^0lT^^?;TqfT5q^^5:^ran%^^3>^.^^q^5 toT- 

II \<^ II 

?Tcf argl^^TT^: \6 ^t[; II ^ II 

I ’T^l^ir<ll 5?i^^Tf-T^5liT%^^Bl*«qTgq=^RTrI 

11 5 II qi 5^5^H‘^^^?iTnqR?Tg^f?“=qTt^^5q=^3i5i':^^iiTrar3siF'4Rr 

5q=^T5q=^RT5n%5: ll^ll iT, I IV II 

WJT'-qR'^l^mi'^qqm^m^qTmqc^^qT ^l^aT;i^cP2q;iC5!Rq:g=q?^?tri^I- 
^T2:'?.T5T37.q^^^:^m5fq II ^ II ^T?T%^^?q^^Tr]LRT^- 

53T^T?s^RT%^: II ^ II ^^q^^^Tf<T%5%S’:^5l^ WT^^T^'^ tChT 
^n%: II ^ II IK II 5q=^-qT^r^^m- 

?l^5qi^T^: II ^11 sqf^JqTq^^T^iqT WR: ll^o II 3Tr5T%^Tr%- 
Wj^imj II n II RiimR5jnlTi£RT ^1T%: II ll 

ff% [q^iq^^'q^r] II y n 

fT% otsf^W: V qq^q;qTt%'T?IT^qTq^?T 

Tl:#T2??TfT|^q[ II 
r^^'TqTS?^5iT?i: II 

3T51 5T?B^:airH ii 


Sr«I3T35lf|^R I 

^?T^q5S?rR??m^l^5T^'JlTr][ 1 1 9 , II ?T TW^qioj^&IRTrl^ll || 
^SIct^jqRTBsrUfl^^RIT^qraq^: II ^ II 

im mm: ^ ?#Ki%q=qTciR^T^qq^^'JiTi^ II ? ii 

qm^wiofTri^ II ? II ^Truq^sr^Ttsfq cn%i?T- 

^^Fj^ll V II R ^ 11 

?j% mm: \ ^1; ^ifT^sqf^R^rwqsp^irH, || ^^ II 
Ro2T^^qg[^iJT JRqf^fRT^ II m 
%5iif^RTri[ll imqjfq^# %^"Ri^‘RTTlf^^lUii 3T^qgr- 





|l ^ |i ggT?^T5[dm^5fl%T4: Il'A II #5^" 

II ^ II ^Fri^jjf^qf^cSTTft 1 1 ^ II 

f\*\ 

^T^5rra^v^T: II 6\\ 

f?qsw: <: =^g^|^WT^fi^qsi^^'JTiT, II ^ II 

^lKn5TT%qf%|^?Tt ^J^^t^TTrl^ll ^ II 

^5^W?qT5iq;|R II R^^flR: II ^ II 

itl^: ^ || V H 

T%5 IPJI ^S'JlS^'ta5m^T55T¥^TT- 

^TrlL I R 1 1 if^qT^RT^q W^^T^R'^nVf^I^TrlL ^ 1 1 

^?[^TSq?.5PTRTf^J14^?icrfl^g^q^^<Hq^ II A || ?I, Rp^^RTrl^ 

m II fR?;Tn5|?R^^RrI^ 1 1 II ^iiai^s%qf%5r^^5^’^T%: m II 
^f^qR#[=^^5IT5RTfRR m II 

§;t% % ^%Twfq™qq5^’3|Jlll K II 

noTF^dq^s^: IRII qn'^sriRl^lH ^^nnitq^sq: IRII 
qT^Tq^^^T5WT%^q: 1 1 ^ 1 1 q??#^qT^53j^R^T55T^T^vq: 

qi^^n%q5q[, mil ^i%qT?ipqi^ m ii 

fill \ #: 11^ II 

^^3q^fR^qT%l^=^q =qTq^FR^ II m 

P II ^^q^'^rq; lUn 

m II qT^qtqqR^q q?(^^S3q^f^qq;qRl5: mu 
jrsqjgoTqW^Il ^q^P'^f^?Tq: mil 3T^q5^oq^T[c(RT|qT%^qT^ 
^qlq^F^q: II v9 II q^feif^^F^qT^ir S^qifeq: m II 
JFqff^^^RqjRTT^q^fsqq^^^qSSFq: m II q, XJ^\^^^^^: 
mo mTirqTOi^q^T^T^qqiq^s^qT^tsqi^^Tssq^i^q; imii 
3n^q=^ =qTf¥FRTri, II H 11 q=^^qqq^:%^5Sqi^ ii U ii 
aRMq^’JT ^Tqmq2^^q5T%qjFciftcnq^5^: ii ii f^F^ft^rgq- 
^5^3;qf^q^: 1 1 ? Ml srqRfqRrr^ !En%q5^qqi%: 1 1 ? ^ 1 1 



JTlrs^Wrtii W U ll 

II II SgT- 

^frr^^rr % f^qni5n%q^T3qqf%: ii ii 

fT% N^I^qr ^%RT%q^TT%^^q'7?T^TSTqJ^'JT?ll| ^ II 

^TRn^T^qqfqJTRR^lTHc^ra ^5^^: IM II K^^' 
II R w ^ 5Tiq^sfigq^5^: ii b n ^ 

II V II ^T^qA^^Trl lI'All JT, ^^?qqpqr?I,ll^ll 
rif^fT^Tn5ti%^^; il\sii fqqq^qT5^%^^i^^qfi;ii<ill 
T%RJl^qTfteiraq^^q¥?i; 11 ^ II ? oil 

IT% ^ o ^%RT%q?TT;ir^qq5?;qji, || d || 

^q^qq?^T: il^|| STH^iqi^T 

tjl ’j^jTq'ruTSfiT^^qtTi?;: iiRii ^t, eq^qigq^s^: ii^ii q%q5^^T' 

W^iqr II V II f^g nqwq ll ^ ll qnaiqMqT: 

^ II 'T^^qnqT^q.qiri' ^=q^q^Ri^ii ^ 11 3 

^5E^qTrl,lkll ^SqRTRT-S^^RTrl^ 11 ^ ll ll^oll 

^, S^o^nqlWlrlJl II 

ira ^R ^q^qqCiqiq 1 1 ^ II 

%lh megRT NS^ ^ qqj?;q5Eq[^RT^^Tq^qmflTft^ I 

II 


3i«r ?i^T?n^m?R2T ' 

II ? 1| iqq^iqRm^RTrl^ 11 R 11 

^T'-q^rrcqT^lg: 11^ 11 ?T, ^qq^q^qift ii^ll =q iqTO- 

JTOw* II 11 ii ^ ii =q i%?m- 

?q?:5qi?qtTri^ II ^^ II ?f, ncq^RTrLii <; 11 ^wqn-q^qTWTTRq^ 
^^q^c(TTWR: II ^ 11 

JiqR: ^ ^%i3:^f?l<q^T3qi^qiI, II ? II 
^qftR%s':qq?:iqfT^q%: a3T^q5RT3r^RRl;3: ii ^ ii Rwl^q- 
IPJI 5Tt^raT%11^q5KqTq95£^r: ll^ll ^c- 



qjT?:qT3q^ri^5r^q«3^qT%£^ ^%^m: ii ^ ii 
5rg;'3ii5Tf3q^r^: iimi^ qq^: qr^aTTir33aTT?^?:5r[^¥TTqrq;ii^ll 
-cT^T^55qt7^3q^qT%^j[ q^%oq%%?;5;iXRq[!1^9ll WJT^fk^TT^^^'JTT- 
3q^5%: ?Fq(%#rq^5q?;^eEl?cr: \\ C \\ 

^^qsm: <i ^qCiqfs:TT%^ ^aT^^qqi<qq,ll 5 ^ 11 

^r%qr^qt?^fl:JTi^sfq ^T^fiq^«iRTri^ 1 1 ? 1 1 ^riqslqr^q^s^^ 
?r R?r^: II R II ^^TR^oTc^sfq II ^ 11 ^T^s^qV 

flrqr^^^^qi%: 11 ^ ii 5fRqT%^RoiRq^?iTri^ii \ 11 Tq^TTJ^^Ron- 
^q^i^jgrrq^^iR || ^ || 

5^^!?qriL II ^11 iiT?R^q^TRqt5^^f5T^qFfr5T^t 
3nq5?qT%; ii<iii RR:5^fRfi%c(RJTW iiq,!i ^leq^crr^l^: ll^sli 

^CR^R'TrTqq%?:qT%q^: 11^ ^11 ^ li^^ll 

^ fTRJT^T^TR^Tqr^ 1 1 ? ^ 1 1 3TTRq^'3Tqg=ESTH^te ^ 

II II qr^qq^ ^qrnMqn ^hrii^ii li 

qm^iR%i=Tf^RT?rrfi5»iq:^RT^qqRfi?;'JTii^ 11 ? ^ 11 ^q=K^T|q- 
RrR=^5qT^T^?=»TRlTqt: II II m%fRTf^=^ST|q^5 qH^qiljEcl. 
qm^R: II ^6 II II ^ 11 f^qqiRqqt 

3 II Ro II q#^|5RTr|^qR^^qT^^RqRqR ^ qqJET*. 

II II qft^qmsit=^i;^qq=^^ 11 rr ii 
II II qf^RRT^R!‘ifqraT%W^^'^^TS^^qRq^m^lf^^^Rr^^l- 
JTr^qfqqTq5P^T4Rd^lfq^^qTfR5q5|RR5?3^:^=EgT|q^qTT^Rl%- 
qRR^qRRqR%^q: II l| 

^T% =qgT% 5 qr 11 ^ 11 

^qRq^TRq^iITrl^ II ? II 3T3^tRq^'JT^T^Tq^s^TT%q^^^^c^^- 
*=qR ^qRqTPq^oiqrj^ II ;> II |^qT^Rr][ qfq^^sqRq^^T II ^ II 
q q^'^qT^:^RRW5q^q^oT5[?l^cl^q^oii^ II « II 

^ =q3R; V ^qit^^qqiqqf^l^qqq^^q^ II V || 



I 1 ^ || 3 ?T 5 I=^fT?:^U%^crT^qT- 
iRil TO^jn'3iT?gCi^q%: II ^ ii 5n%g;T%%i:5 m^rifiTfi- 
II VII II ^ II %^ii?5rT^^q^5^: ii ^ ii 

%5I^^T^3T?q^: llvsll ^^3[3q|WTr|^ll<:il 
^ ^ 11 n%qqK5IT^qTCT?rTqqra^^: IRoll 

fT% ?;5[rf¥i; ? o H H II 

’T^T- II ^ II ^T, ii \ ii 

I R 1 1 1 1 v 1 1 

=5igf^; II ^ || 

II ^ 11 ?jT§qT^T?f5ifI^ 

qi^Rq^ll R II JT, II ^ l| ^qM'ilT%^cSrT?m^lfq^: 

II V II IlMI JTIHt =qTR5[?TTrllRll S?rfm<qf%RR=^^rl^ 

^qRT^qT%l^Tt=^ sp^ II V9 II |j (( 

%r|L II II ?TfT:^5fRffI=^5^ra ^qt- 

II ?o II qT?i^qq%: II ^ii ^r^^qR- 

Rfq^xRqq^qrl^yqTrt II II qi^qRqRqqHWn II U II 

IT% q%^5lT¥i; » ^ ^Ir: 5[i;(t?;?qT?:g!^'5qT?icqq^?,qq; || vs l| 

tIi^RRT vsR w|:, 'S q5p?;q- 
^^^Tqi^qTq^q fl^fTqqnifepH^ II 
^TTR5sr jjq'rqts^^qR: ii 
3Tq 5rq5?:oTTT^ 


3T?q ’qg^sn^iTR^q srqjwniqrJ!: 
qifrfqqrar II ? || gqi ^ II ^ II 
fi% gir-^qt \ qq^qf qim^TqqraTfqqq^aiqqi^ioTri^ IK li 

^Rt^R^TRWRTrl^ll ^ 1 1 ^^qRqt^qTqirl^ I RJ ! 
sqf^Riqtg: II ^11 ^qr qFftqiR 

II V II f^fq^qT%i%^RTqT^qR^?RTR ^R^q: II K II q, 



II ^11 l%T'Jt=^fRT%^'7q%^ 

II \S II 

?:t% m]% 'a II II 

^cq¥rTqrar%: 1 1 ? 1 1 jr^q^irraioqrrr, 

II R II JT, ^3r^575lf^5q%; H ^ H II ^ II 

fT% =^3Tli: Y II ^ |i 

5ll^kTrt II ? II 

II R II SBRsp^SSSr^nTrl^l! ^ || iir?Ti¥^'tsR^q%: 

II V II 5pTT^f^T?5IT%^^: II ^ II 

't^r: h ^%: ^;?qg>qT5i:R3?f^oiTi n y || 

im: ^1?:^ II ? II fr, 3?5^^TrwT^ 

R^q%: II R II cT^qjTK^^T^Ig; II ^ II 

?r% rr: ^ ^^fT^q^'iqT?:T?i^Tqw?l II H || 

^T5rRqT%; iTTrl^ 1 1 ? 1 1 

RmTT^5n5TTRfir=rTci: IRII RmTTTRR=^^T?:«fi?^WT^T^qmqg: |R|| 
f^f^: ^ ^tTOWqj^qqqi^qq, II ^ || 
HfeRc?T5^qi%f5rR5I5^fe^TrI,|| ^ II ?[TRcqmRc5f^qfr];|R|| 
f^ill^JIT^RRi^qrXll ^ II Rc2T^??T5RqRqR ^^- 
^fiqoJtclif^Rlr^ II ^ II 

^T% y ^%: ^qTR^q^qR^Tqj^oi^L 1 1 ^ II 
hI f^r?? ’T^^^^Rrq^cdrl^ II ? II 57!rqf^f^R^qJF^;'JT>q55S^: 
II R il rT^^ilR^T^IT^SIRq^: II ^ || R^qT^^^ERROuq^o^: l| V II 
^ II ^ II 

fRf q^T^: H ^1: II II 

38in II ni R^q5^^§tl^¥IRR^q=^: 

IR II ^^USqsF^^RT^qRf^q^^: IR I1 

T^f^r: ^ ^1: ^qi?F^^q^<ra^qq^W5i il 



li \ II ^5I^ll^f^t^?qT?ITq[ 

II II JT ^5RT5n%Tt^TqT§5B^TfIJI ^ II 5qT^cT^T^5=^q^ II ^ II 
Y ;e|: II ? O II 

^®?gqq5T?^Tf%I%: II ? II ?! q^R’JIT- 

^^^^TqTrI,l! II ^5t^5(c5|T^5: II ^ II 

fra T%fil: ^ ^35%iraqTfra?:if)^OTqqi^qif II \9 II 

=q ?qfr?i: n ? ii fr ^ST^R^idq- 

^n5!?^^Tri^ II ^ II ^T^tRWR^q^^'i;5T%5qfrTfi^ll ^ ii sn^R^qrat^- 
q5555Irl[ iE??IrI^ II ^ || ^ra5r ^51 1 1 Ml 

^rqTfo2T?lf^^Trl^ II ^ 11 II ^ II ^T^^qsqR^qST^- 

l^qi^TcqT%qi%^2l|3: l| d || ^R?:FTTI?I^l^qRqT%q^: II ^ II ^ 
3^^N^qR=?^fl%^.o??IvflT^qi?4Hf^lri; II ^O II ^^Tq^vqTrj^ qi^- 
q^^q^q=qR: II H li 

fT% T3;q,ra^R: n || || 

i%T%^qm?iT4tmri^5:?q^5? sirjHcqfra: II ? ii 
^T^l^^qra: II R 11 ^R57TSl%^q?2l^: q^quiCT’^Tfqr^q'-q: II ^ II 

^;?3R5fi^q §?5lTl^TTRm II ^ II 

fT% ragf^: y || ? ^ n 

^nifTJriT^lgqP'^r^qsiq^WR: ll ? ll sr^qRfliSI^qq^^qfiil- 
R^fR^^iqqra: iiRii ^iTRTqaiTfT^jR^qjrraq^: ii ^ n 
qra^q^EfTRrgqqra^ qs^T^R: i! ^ ll fe^RRif- 

^^^: II Ml ?I qiT%: 5IR^?^qRm Cl^lfT^q II Ml ^ 
RRTT%A5rTrl.ll'5|l qT^Rraf^RTRRRqrl^RWTT^SRRRRI^Ik II 
^5f3TRmR^TRSRT II ii ?T, ^qj^qRRra^^n^^RlCRTq^ll II 
fT% IMY II 

fT% STgq^jqT M =^5f5?im: 







?mRm=^Rfg^T5^i^RT?^fRHl^%^ !l ^ II 5>RT^=^ 
m^T: || ^ n R%?q=^ cqqqoqwRFf; |1 ^ !l 

^ra RR: ^ ?|5^^Tq^RTm'^qW?l 11 ? II 

T%?IISR? 1 tIr^??T?I, n qql^qw^- 

RTt^IRlI ^Tq^qq^W qff q ^5qq:ll'^ll 
fT%?qKqqqRTqqq3qRq: || ^ || =qi|%5;qqoqRq: || ^ |i 
qq^ =qrqqq^qTS|%: II ^ ll ^ =qTqq5qqqcjT: II ^3 II q^Rilqq 
^f?WTqT^^^^S^qqRT3qq%?;q-ST: 1 1 d 1 1 srqqqjRCWqScqq^^l^: 
II ^ II mR^^Tq^f^qqq^ q^q^T^q: ll^oH ^qiqqqRT^- 

^q'^?«=^q!Eq qgq^^^TiqTlsqqq^^TT^q qqWTqT qTT%q^ qfT%: ll^ll 
^qqqTqqfqq^t^qqTq^qirlt 1 1 11 q q^q'TS!3^?^nqTq,ll ^^11 

^i qr qs: 1 1 ? ^ 1 1 

^fcl qg^^nq: qreT%q^qqqqiqqfqqsF^orq |1 '•< || 

3TT5RT^5qTq^qT^ q^gqqiq: II ? II ^raT^wqqqcq qr 
II ^ II 3TFqqf^5q ERTq^oq^q =RK'iTFq?;qqqT^^Tq q^qiq: II ^ II 
^o^^qRTqqqi^ ^qqqq:ll ^ II 3TS3p;nqSTqTq^RTR qi^q^T: 
II ^ II qfqqqr q ^^qRm%?:qqqe^Tq: II ^ II ^q*TqNq%^ 
II \S II ^qq^Eq^TTOqT^qq^qT^qq^^RT^qq: II II 

^^qsfq; <i qqtiqtg'Traqi i^qqq^qq^Rq II ^ II 

l^qi fqqqqiq qrqRr qrqRqT^q^sf^q^q^cqq^q^ 
qqe^rqi^q^f^qqq^ q^gq^pq: ll ni 5qT§;qcqT^l5: II n II 
q^Tqqcqi^iqnq^irq; IU || qqTiqq^Tqqfqq^: II V II qqj- 

oiT^qqr^qqf^^qrq; n ^ ll ^qRT^qqTf^qRq?q qqTciTqqqT- 

fiiqRt II ^ II qTqTq-qqqq?:qq#'q^Tq3:T ll^ll i^q^riqi- 
qT%fe: II II ^^T%^q55qq^ ^qRfqqqimqR: II ^ II 

fqr.qtq^i%R?fTi^^g[^qHRTq^ ^qRf^qqTT^qRq'JTT^qq qfq- 





II T^R=^H^jqN^»=Rr)[, II n II ^T^5{^R- 

raw|^W5i«^*t<7qT%: ii il 

fill ST^5[IR: IR ^1: 5IRT%^ II Y II 

!e?TTT%%tt'^TWBTr]L II ^ H '3T^T%^’^5n^5mrI^ 1 1 K 11 g^T- 
T^f^: II 2 II II V II 

5f^?lT% ?UniV2lT^iq|5r: IIMI arqcifeqcf sr^Tt; II ^11 fT, f^^q5!T 
^ II ^^^TR^TqsTTf II II 
3finmr-3?iRR«3qR: Il^il 

1 1 ^ o 1 1 ^ f^^TJ^H5r^=qTf^T^T%5^4tSRT%^^5W5:^3^qTr|^ 11^11 
5Tr%’?^^?iqf^ ^\ 11 H II 

fT% ^l^aTq^Rfqif^q^WJlII K II 

cR5n«q5ret?t^^T4 3i^q{^^Toi 5ft5i5r^T^^?;^qT4 ^po^:^5rT?5^^ 

^?:'3i5?ri^i! ? II T%>iir \\ R w 

s:i»qT ^ ^tq^^RqRqRJiqqj^qq, II ^ II 

fk^«RlT%5R ^Rqq[ II 

=^54f5=-^T?i: 1 1 

3T51 SI^^OITT^ ^.O, ^5ItM II 


rjN <N r\ 

^T^q^^*=stTcqj’3[Tq5B^5ja?lT5ro?TT^^^q5TT«^TiqR^lTnR5ie^3TR- 
£gi«=ciT3?n%^jr5rq>^;'Ji|^=i«(kT2if^^4TqqTiq®s5iqaq^T^?qRc2iTR- 
5^^r4^?rT: II m ^Rf4l^»=4T^2iT5q^^^c ^^4T^44Tqq%: 

;gT^44^4?rjfT II R II JTT^5IT^JTtT%fl:a[r|L >1 ^ H 
^T% rr: ^ g^qraq^^^^imRqqi^iiJi II ? II 

I! ni T%%^HR’=4^q%^RT^?WT?5ira^q: II \ II 
^T«®iTf^^5rra ssTr^Nq%: ii ^ ii 

5T%fqR: I ^1: igT'^q?STRq4Tqqi5qqRq>q5qgTiiK^Traq^q?qq;^'JiJ^II^II 



Sfrq qj 5rTi<?JTSfoJT%gc^I55Tft^2HSi0Ti^^- 

5IF^q5rifH^jfT I! ? II ^5TT?T%sqi%5^TrJ^ =qiT%- 

T%=qRT^5Tf^qq[; !| j) 

^Ri ^i^qr ^ qi’^^qqrm^TTiT^.qiflTqqj^qrqpFin^Traiqq^^ciTj^imi 

^i^:'JTT?{q^^Trt 5rcq5T?!8?RTw 5?f^?:sT?^?r 
ssF^?qm II ? II 5rfi%qr^R5reWT^wfi%^<l ^rgRfT%: ii r ii 
=q ?n|glsTR: II ^ II 

fm m%', \ ^%3Ti?r:3:qTf|qgifsiT%?:gT?g^?T^TRig;qEiq:^q35, II ^ \\ 

5rT?3?q=^: ^T?;'TiRi5n^5^qT%^Fr: ii '< ii 
qjT?:ofTqq%^ ^R’^irmq^: ii ii 

'cr-fqt ^ ^^T’^qR3^qi%50[TTqq; WJi; I ! «*, n 

IM II ^ #q*=%4i?T2iT ^\ 

5|^#T RRceiR^gqTi^R ^RT??l??IT5ira^^: II ^ II 
IT% ^rmt R. 1! ^ II 

3Ti%^Ti%t’- II ? I! Jrf^q^Tri, 

5i^?;'jn%l:; ^rfciq'^^n^qqra: Jrmqsjiqq^: ii R ii 

fT% S;Rqt ^ ^qR-qi qq:^OT^rqq?R^qj^ n \s (| 

|qjR^Rqq%*|^Ri5^rr: il ni ^ 

^R^TTOli;: II \ II JnliqqT^qq^^ 5IT%^:g-5qi5rraq^: 11 ^ H 
fqR: ^rq^ls^rrqqj^qq; || ^ |1 
3Ts^iqi%^: 5{T%q^T%l;^;«iTqT%^rr: li ? ii 
'^^i;R^.qqT%?5'^<RT7|5pnRqiRRTaiTq%: ii ii 
SRqr ^ ^qRqRqfqiTiOTqqjwJi, II || 
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factors (such as Propulsion and the like) that were conducive to the 
appearance of the Embellishment ; — in the case in question on the 
other hand, when Consciousness ceases to appear in the Body, the 
Body is exactly what it was when Consciousness appeared in it 
[ and there is no deprival of any factors, the only cause of 
Consciouness, according to the Opponent, consisting in the Body 
itself, which is still intact ]. Hence (the case of Consciousness 
not being analogous to that of Embellishment) it is not right 
to urge, in answer to our argument, that the absence of Consci- 
ousness in the Body is like the absence of Embellishment’ . 

If (in order to escape from the said difhculty) it be held 
that the cause of Consciousness in the Body is something else 
(and not the Body itself), then this cause could subsist either in 
the Body itself, or in some other Substance, or in both (the Body 
as well as another Substance). And none of these views can be 
maintained ; because there would be no reason for any restriction 
(such as the following) : (a) Ihe cause of Consciousness subsisting 
in the Body itself, there would be no reason for any such 
restriction as that Consciousness should appear therein at certain 
times, and not at others (6) the cause of Consciousness being 
in some other substance, there can be no reason for the restric- 
tion that while Consciousness appears in the Body, it does not 
appear in pieces -of stone and such other things;* — (c) if the 
cause of Consciousness subsists in both (Body and the other sub- 
stance), there can be no reason for the restriction that Consci- 
ousness appears in the Body, and not in other substances that 
belong to the same category as that Body. 

INT’RODUCTORY BHASYA 

Some people might argue thus: — “In the case of the object 
possessed of the quality of dark colour (e.g. the unbaked Jar), we 
find that there is cessation of that Colour (while the object con- 
tinues to exist); and in the same manner there may be cessation 
of the quality of Consciousness (while the Body, of which it is 
a quality, continues to exist)”. 

Sutra 48 

This however is not right; because (in the case of the 
object cited) there is appearance of another Colour due to 
baking. 

* Puri Ms. B rightly reads a na after ‘lostddisvityatra.’ 

N.B. 25 
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BHASYA 

In the case of the object cited (i.e. the jar) there is not a 
total disappearance of all Colour ; all that happens is that the 
dark Colour having disappeared, another Colour, red, is produced 
by baking ; — in the case of the Body, on the other hand, there is, 
at death, a total disappearance of Consciousness (and nothing 
appears in its place).* 

Sutra 49 

Further, 

Inasmuch as qualities produced by heat are found to be 
due to the presence of counter-active forces , the criticism 
based upon the analogy of these cannot be right. 

BHASYA 

As a matter of fact, qualities are found to be produced by 
heat in only such substances in which there are present forces 
counter-active (destructive) of the previous quality : that this is 
so is shown by the fact that the qualities produced by heat are 
incompatible with the previous qualities. In the Body, on the 
other hand, we do not find present any force counteractive of the 
quality of Consciousness, — by reason of the presence whereof 
there could appear any new quality incompatible with the 
(previous) quality of Consciousness; and it is only from the appea- 
rance of such new quality that the counter-action (destruction) 
of Consciousness (and hence the impossibility of its continuing 
as long as the Body lasts) could be inferred. Thus there being 
nothing to counteract the quality of Consciousness, it should 
continue in the Body as long as the Body lasts (if it is a quality 
of the Body). As a matter of fact, however, it does not so con- 
tinue to exist. Hence the conclusion is that Consciousness 
is not a quality of the Body. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

For the following reason also Consciousness cannot be a 
quality of the Body : — 

* Visvanatha takes this Sutra as coming from the Opponent ; the 
meaning being — “The Siddhanta view is not right ; as we find new colours 
produced (and old ones destroyed) by heat, while yet the substance remains 
the same.” 
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Sutra 50 

Because it pervades over the entire Body.* 

BHASYA 

As a matter of fact, like the Body, all its component parts 
also are pervaded by the appearance of Consciousness ; and there 
is not a single part of the Body where Consciousness does not 
appear ; under the circumstances, if Consciousness belonged 
to the Body, this would mean that, like the Body, all its com- 
ponent parts are Conscious, and hence in each single person 
there would be several conscious entities ! So that, just as 
the restriction in regard to Pleasure, Pain and Cognition [that 
the Pleasure appearing in Devadatta’s body is felt by him alone, 
and not by Yajnadatta and so forth] is indicative of the faet 
that there are several conscious beings — one to each individual 
body, — so would it also be in regard to the single body [every 
component part of which being endowed with Consciousness 
it would follow that there is restriction as to the Pleasure, etc., 
of each such part ; so that the Pleasure appearing in one part 
of the Body would be felt by that part alone, and not by any 
other part of that same Body]. As a matter of fact, however, 
no such thing actually happens. Hence we conclude that Con- 
sciousness is not a quality of the Body. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

[Objection] “It has been said that ‘there is no part of the 
body where Consciousness does not appear ’ ; but — 

Sutra 51 

“ This is not right ;t as it is not found in such parts of 
the body as hairs and nails. 

* According to the Parisuddhi, this Sutra contains the following argu- 
ment — ‘Consciousness cannot be a specific quality of the Body — because it 
is a quality that pervades over the whole of its substratum,— like Sound.' 
It goes on to remark,— ‘This meaning of the Sutra was so clear and patent 
that the Bhdsyakdra did not think it necessary to mention it, and he put 
down only that interpretation of it whereby it became connected with, and 
introductory to, the following Sutras.’ 

t The wfl, appearing in the Fta;. text as part of the Bhdsya, should 
form part of the Sutra ; such being the reading of all Siitra-texts. 
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BHASYA 

“ In hairs and in nails we do not feel any Consciousness 
appearing ; so that it is not right to say that it peroades over the 
entire body." 

Sutra 52 

[Answer] — Inasmuch as the Body extends only so far as 
the skin, there is no possibility of Consciousness appearing 
in such things as Hairs and Nails. 

BHASYA 

‘Body’ has been defined as ‘the substratum of Sense-organs’ ; 
so that the Body, which is the receptacle of life, mind, pleasure, 
pain and cognition, can be regarded as extending only up to the 
skin ; hence it is natural that no Consciousness would appear in 
the Hairs and Nails. Ihe presence of such things as Nails and 
Hairs in the Body is due to the action of certain things [and 
they do not form constituent parts of the Body]. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

For the following reason also Consciousness cannot be a 
quality of the Body : — 

Sutra 53 

Because it differs in character from the qualities of the 
Body. 

BHASYA 

Qualities belonging to the Body are of two kinds — (1) Im- 
perceptible, e.g., Gravity, and (2) Perceptible by the senses, e,g.. 
Colour, etc. Consciousness is a quality of a totally different kind 
from the said qualities : It cannot be regarded as imperceptible, 
because it is capable of being sensed (perceived) by itself ; nor 
can it be regarded as perceptible by the senses, because it is 
cognisable by the Mind.* From this it follows that Consciousness 
is the quality of a substance totally different from the Body. 

* The correct order appears in the Vdrttka. The right reading 
would appear to be and 

the right translation should be — ‘It cannot be regarded as imperceptible, 
as it is perceived by the Mind (which is an organ) ; nor can it be regarded 
as perceptible (i.e. perceived through an organ), as it is cognised by 
itselj. ' 
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Satm 54 

[Objection] — “ What is urged is not right ; as there is 
difference in character among Colour and other qualities (be- 
longing to the Body)”. 

bhasya 

“ Just as, even though differing in character from one 
another. Colour and the other qualities do not cease to be 
qualities of the Body, in the same manner. Consciousness also, 
though differing in character from Colour and the other qualities, 
need not cease to be a / -irilitv of the Body.” 

Sutra 55 

[Answer] — Inasmuch as Colour and the other qualities (of 
the Body) are perceptible by the Senses, there is no incon- 
gruity in these (belonging to the Boy). 

BHASYA 

Also because they are not perceptible' — (this should be 
added to the Sutra) ; [the meaning of the Sutra being] Colour etc, 
though differing among themselves, yet do not go beyond the 
limits of the two kinds (mentioned under Su. 53) ; and Conscious- 
ness also, differing from Colour etc., should fall within the limits 
of these two kinds, if it were really a quality of the Body ; — as a 
matter of fact, however, Consciousness is found (as shown under 
Su. 53) to lie beyond the limits of the said two kinds : — hence 
it follows that Consciousness cannot be a quality of the Body. 

Though the fact of Consciousness not belonging to the Body 
has already been established by what has been said above 
(in Section 3) in regard to Cognition not belonging to Material 
Substances, or Sense-organs, or Mind, — yet it has been dealt with 
over again (in the present Section), for the purpose of stating 
additional arguments (such as pertain to the Body specifically) ; 
specially because the more is truth investigated the more fully 
established it becomes. 


End of Section 5 
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Section (6) 

[Sufras 56-59] . 

Treating of the Mind. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The character of Apprehension having been examined, it is 
now the turn of Mind to be examined ; and the question arising 
— Is there only one Mind in each body, or several ? * — [the 
a nswer is — 

Sutra 56 

The Mind must be one only : since there is non-simulta- 
neity of Cognitions. 

There are two kinds of ‘non-simultan eity of cognitions’ — 
(1) the non-simultaneity of several cognitions produced through 
the same Sense-organ, and (2) the non-simultaneity of cognitions 
of several things produced through several Sense-organs. Of 
these two the former is not what is spoken of as indicating the 
singleness of the Mind, — this ‘non-simultaneity’ being due to the 
fact that one Instrument (such as Sense-organs are) can, by its 
very nature, accomplish only one thing at a time : — it is the 
latter ‘non-simultaneity’ of the cognitions of several things 
through several Sense-organs that is regarded as indicating the 
singleness of Mind. “How does that non-simultaneity indicate 
the singleness of Mind ? ” If there were several Minds, it 
would be possible for several Sense-organs to be in contact with 
several Minds simultaneously ; whereby there should be several 
cognitions appearing (through these contacts) at one and the 
same time ; — but this never happens ; — hence the conclusion is 
that, inasmuch as cognitions of things appear only one after 
another — and never simultaneously — there is a single Mind (in 
one body). 

* It has been explained in Su. 1-1-16 that ‘the non-simultaneity of 
Cognitions is the indicative of Mind this would not be true, if there w'ere 
several Minds in a body, or if the Mind were of large dimension. The 
present enquiry is undertaken for the purpose of finding out some means of 
concentrating the Mind ; attempts at concentration could be fruitful only if 
there were only one Mind ; if there were several Minds, there need be no 
attempt at concentration ; and no abstraction of the Mind or Meditation 
would be possible. 
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Sutra 57 

[Objection] — “What has been asserted is not right; 
for as a matter of fact, we do perceive several actions 
(cognitions) actually appearing simultaneously.” 

BHASYA 

“ [ When the pupil perceives his Teacher going in the 
forest] he has the following notions, — ‘This Teacher reads — 
walks — holds the water-pot — looks at the path — hears the sounds 
proceeding from the forest — becomes frightened— keeps on the 
lookout for signs of serpents or tigers — remembers the place 
of destination* — he does not notice any order of sequence 
among these cognitions ; so that all these may be regarded as 
appearing simultaneously and hence it follows that there are 
several Minds.” 

Sutra 58 

[Answer] — The said perception is like the perception of 
the fire-circle ; and is due to the rapidity of motion. 

BHASYA 

In the case'of the whirling fire-brand, even though there 
is sequence Unaong the several perceptions of the fire, yet it 
is not perceived, by reason of the extreme rapidity of motion ; 
and the sequence not being perceived, there arises the idea 
of the continuity (of fire in revolution), which gives rise to the 
notion that there is a single circle of fire ; — similarly in the case 
of cognitions also, Sequence, even though present, fails to be 
perceived by reason of the rapidity of the cognitions or actions ; 
and the Sequence failing to be perceived, there arises the notion 
that the actions (or cognitions) appear simultaneously. 

“But is the notion of the simultaneity of cognitions due 
to the non-perception of sequence in them ? Or, is the percep- 
tion of simultaneity due to the actual existence of simultaneity ? 
— You do not show any cause for accepting the one or the other 
view in preference to the other; [so that the matter must be open 
to doubt ] .” 

* The Tdtparya adopts the reading and explains it as 

The right reading appears to be that found in the Puri Ms. B. 
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We have already explained that cognitions of several things, 
due to the action of the sense-organs, appear one after the other; 
and this cannot be denied, being directly perceptible by each 
man for himself. Further, whenever we think of a number of 
things seen or hea rd before, our ideas of them always appear 
one after the other, and never simultaneously ; and from this 
also we can infer (that the cognitions in the case cited in Su. 57 
are not simultaneous). 

In the case of the cognitions of syllables, words and sen- 
tences, and those of their meanings, sequence fails to be per- 
ceived by reason of rapidity. “How so ?” [ As a matter of fact 

the phenomenon involves the following process ] — When the 
several syllables composing a sentence are pronounced, there 
appears one auditory perception in connection with each one 
of those syllables,— -then the hearer recognises one or several 
syllables as forming a word , — having recognised the word, he 
ponders over it, — by this pondering he recalls the meaning 
of that word, — ponders over a number of words as constituting 
vmo sentence , — having cognised the meanings of the words as 
syntactically connected, he recognises the meaning of the 
sentence. — Even though there are so many cognitions involved 
(in the process of our comprehension of the meaning of a 
sentence), yet by reason of the rapidity with which they appear, 
their sequence fails to be perceived. This example explains 
the ordinary notion of simultaneity that people have in regard 
to Cognitions. 

[ While the above facts cannot be gainsaid by either 
party ], — in support of the contrary view — that Cognitions do 
actually appear simultaneously, there is no instance which is 
free from douht (and admitted by both parties), on the strength 
of which it could be inferred that there are several Minds in 
a body. 

Sutra 59 

For reasons already mentioned, the Mind must be atomic. 

BHASYA 

That Mind is atomic, and that it is one — both these properties 
of the Mind follow from the non-simultaneity of Cognitions. If 
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the Mind were something large^ then it would be possible for it 
to be in contact with several sense-organs at one and the same 
time ; and this should give rise to several Cognitions simultane- 
ously. 

End of Section 6 

Section (7) 

Sutras 60-72 

The Body is formed under the Influence of the Unseen Force 
{of Destiny). 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

*The Mind, along with the Sense-organs, is'.found to operate 
only within the Body, never outside the Body ; of the cognising 
person also, all experiencing of objects, consisting of apprehen- 
sion etc., is found to occur only in the Body ; so also his 
acquiring of the desired and abandoning of the undesired thing, — 
and all other operations carried on by man. With regard to the 
Body, there is a diversity of opinion, which gives rise to the 

* Since the Mind operates only in the Body, it is only right that the 
exact nature of the Body should be examined after the character of the 
Mind has been discussed, — says the V drtiha. An examination of the Mind 
requires an examination of its receptacle. Body, also — the Tdtparya adds. 

The use of the present enquiry consists in the determining of the 
relation of a particular Soul with a particular Body, and the birth and Final 
Release of that .Soul, as also what is called ‘Death". If we can prove that 
the connection of the Soul with the Body is due to the past deeds of that 
Soul, all these phenomena heconie explained ; thus alone is use found for 
the laws relating to the duties of the several castes and conditions of man. 

! hus it is that all that has gone before in -the Nyayasutra becomes 
justified — ParUuddhi. 

Man’s experiences occur in the Body ; the Mind, like all Sense-organs, 
functions in the Body ; and these facts can be explained only on the basis 
of Man’s body being due to his past deeds. Hence the necessity of the 
present enquiry. It would seem that the proper occasion for this investi- 
gation was the Section that dealt with the Body itself. But it comes in more 
naturally in connection with the Mind, which is the principal instrument of 

all man’s pleasure, pain etc Some people think that the Body of the 

child is due to the Karman, not of the child itself, but of the Father. But 
this is not right ; because the Body of man must be the product of the acts 
of that person who regards that Body as himself, and acts for the experiences 
obtained through and in that 'BoAy.— Vardhamdna, 
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following doubt ; — Is the formation of the man’s Body due to his 
'Karman' , or, is it the product of the material substances, inde- 
pendently of any Karman ? We hear several opinions expres- 
sed on this point. The truth on this point is as follows : 

Satra 60 

The formation of the Body is due to the persistence of 
the effect of previous acts. 

BHASYA 

The term ‘ parvakrtam' , ‘previous’, stands for those deeds, or 
actions in the shape of the ‘Activity of Speech, Thought and 
Bodily activity’, that were done (by the person) in his previous 
body ; — the ‘effect’ of the said ‘acts’ consists of Merit and 
Demerit produced by them ; — the ‘ anubandha’, ‘persistence’, of 
that ‘effect’, means the continuing of it as subsisting in the Soul ; 
— and the formation of the Body is out of the material substances 
as operated upon by the said 'persistence of Merit and Demerit', and 
not out of the material substances by themselves. That particular 
Body belongs to a Soul subsisting in which the Soul regards it 
as ‘I’, attached to which and desiring experiences in which that 
Soul obtains the various kinds of objects and acquires (brings 
about) Merit and Demerit ; and when this Body falls off (on 
death), another is brought into existence by the force of the 
‘Faculty’ in the shape of the said ‘Merit and Demerit’ along 
with (and operating upon) the material substances ; when this 
second body has come into existence, there go on again actions 
for the fulfilment of the man’s purposes, just as in the previous 
body ; and the man’s activities go on as in the previous body. 
All this phenomenon is possible only on the basis of the 
assumption that the production of the Body is out of the material 
substances as operated upon by the Soul’s acts. In the case of 
such objects as the chariot and the like, we find that being 
intended for the accomplishment of man’s purpose, they are 
brought into existence out of such material substances as are 
operated upon by man’s quality in the shape of Effort ; and on 
the analogy of this we can infer that the Body, being meant to 
accomplish the man’s purposes, comes into existence out of such 
material substances as are operated upon by some qualities be- 
longing to the man (such for instance as his Merit and Demerit). 
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INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

On this point the Atheist argues as follows ; — 

Sutra 61 

“ The formation of the Body out of material substances 
is exactly like the production of material bodies out of mate- 
rial substances.” 

BHASYA 

“ From out of material substances themselves — independ- 
ently of ‘Karman’ — are produced material bodies, in the shape of 
Sands, Pebbles, Stones, Orpiment and Soot ; and they are taken 
up (by men) on account of their being capable of accomplishing 
the purposes of man. In the same manner the Body, being pro- 
duced, out of material substances independently of man’s 
‘Karman’, would be taken up by him, on account of its being 
conducive to his purposes.” 

Sutra 62 

This cannot be accepted : because what is urged is still 
to be proved. 

BHASYA 

Just as it is still to he proved that ‘the formation of the Body 
is independent of Karman’, so is it still to be proved that ‘the pro- 
duction of Sands, Pebbles, Stones, Orpiment, Soot and such 
things is independent of Karman’ ; so that being itself still to be 
proved, the said premiss cannot serve as a valid reason. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

What has been urged (in Su. 61 ) in regard to the ‘production 
of material bodies out of material substances’, — any analogy bet- 
ween this and the case in question^ — ■ 

Sutra 63 

there is none ; because Parents are the cause of forma- 
tion (of the Body). 

BHASYA 

What has been urged by the Atheist bears no analogy to the 
case in question. “Why ? ” Because the ‘material bodies’ men- 
tioned (Sands etc.,) are produced without seeds ; while the Body 
is always produced from seeds. The term ‘parents’ stands for 
the ovule and semen, which constitute the ‘seeds’ (of the Body) ; 
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and what bring about the birth of the Body out of the material 
substances in the mother’s womb are — U) that ‘Karman’ of the 
personality himself, which is conducive to the experiences to be 
gone through by him in the mother’s womb, and (2) the ‘Karman’ 
of the Parents which is conducive to the experiences resulting 
from the birth of the child. 1 hus it is established that there is 
connection with ‘seeds’ (in the shape of Semen and Ovule). 

Sutra 64 

And so also is the food. 

BHASYA 

‘The cause of the formation of the Body' — this has to be added, 
being the principal clause (of the sentence of which Sutras 63 
and 64 are component parts). 

‘Food’ is what is eaten and drunk ; and the juices, brought 
about by the digestion of the food , entering into the seed embedded 
in the mother’s womb, undergo development along with that seed : 
and in that seed there is as much development as suffices for the 
accretion of the necessary aggregate; — the accretion thus formed 
goes on to develop into such aggregates as (1) the cell, (2) the 
mass, (3) the foetus, (4) the embryo,^ (5) the arteries, (6) and 
head, and (7) the feet etc., — and ultimately into what comes to 
be the substratum of the sense-organs ; — when the foetus has 
been formed, the juices of the food are absorbed by it through 
the umbilical cord, and it continues to grow till it becomes fit 
for being born. No such development is found to occur in the 
case of food lying in the dish (and not eaten by a person) : From 
all this it follows that the development of the Body of the 
child is dependent upon the barman (Destiny of the Parents). 

Sutra 65 

Specially because, even when physical connection is 
present, there is no certainty (in the appearance of the 
result) . 

bhasya 

As’ a matter of fact, every connection of the Parents does 
not bring about conception ; and the only explanation of this is 

* From (1) to (4) are the names of the several shapes of the developing 
foetus — says the Tdtparya. 
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that there is no conception when the necessary influence of 
Karman (Destiny) is absent ; and when this influence is present 
conception does take place. This is the only explanation possible 
of the said uncertainty of conception. If the material substances 
were independent (of any such influence as Destiny), there 
should be eertainty of conception ; for under that hypothesis, 
there would be no element wanting in the causes necessary for 
the formation of the Body. 

Further, 

Srdra 66 

Just as Karman (Destiny) is the cause of the formation 
of the Body, so is it also of the connection of the Body (with 
a particular Soul).* 

BH.4SYA 

It is, as a matter of fact, impossible for the Body to be 
formed out of the Earth and other material substances, indepen- 
dently of Destiny, — as the Body consists of an aggrega- 
tion, brought about by means of an arrangement or disposition, 
most difficult to encompass, of such (heterogeneous) components 
as- — (1) the arteries through which the bodily humours and life- 
breath flow, (2) the humours of the body culminating in the 
semen, (3) the Tendon, Skin, Bones, Veins, Vluscle, Embryo and 
F(£tus, ( 4 ) head, arms and belly, (5) the thighs, (6) the wind. Bile 
and Phlegm permeating the Body, and i7) the mouth, throat, 
chest, stomach, intestines and bowels ; — consequently we con- 
clude that its formation is due to Destiny. In the same manner 
if among the causes (bringing about the body) there is nothing 
that is related to any particular Soul, the Earth and other 
material substances that would constitute the body would be 

* This Sutra anticipates the objection that, when a body is born, it 
comes into contact with all Souls- — since all are equally omnipresent, — so 
that a body should belong to all Souls equally. The answer is that, though 
in a general way all Souls arc in contact with the Body , yet the special 
connection of the body with one individual Soul is due to the Destiny of 
that Soul ; which Destiny determines the exact body fit for the experiences 
in store for that Soul. 

Would it not be simpler to take the Sutra to mean that ‘the connection 
oj Parents also is due to the Destiny of the Soul to be born of these parents’ ? 
This would be more in keeping with the context. 
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equally related to all the Souls-among whom there would be 
nothing to distinguish one from the other-and there being 
nothing in the Earth etc., themselves that would connect them 
with any one Soul, and not with the rest, the Body formed out 
of these would be the common substratum for the pleasure, pain 
and cognition of all the Souls ; — as a matter of fact, however, 
each Body is found to be connected with only one particular 
Soul ; and the only explanation of this restriction is that Karman 
(Destiny) is a cause that brings about the formation of the Body ; 
so that the Karmic residuum of each Soul being restricted to 
itself, it produces a Body fit for being the substratum of the 
experiences of that particular Soul in which the residuum 
subsists, and connects that body with that Soul. Thus it is found 
that just as Destiny is the cause of the formation of the Body, so 
IS it also of the connection of that Body with a particular Soul. 
What we mean by ‘connection’ is the relation that each Body 
bears to an individual Soul. 

Sutra 67 

By what has been said in the preceding Sutra the absence 
of universality has been explained [i.e., shown to be impossi- 
ble, inexplicable under the Purva-praksa ].* 

bhAsya 

What is called ''aniyama' , ‘absence of universality’, has been 
explained — by what has been said in the preceding Sutra, — ‘just 
as Destiny is the cause of the formation of the Body so is it also 
of the connection of that Body with a particular Sour,“as 
impossible and inexplicable under the theory that the formation 
of the Body is not due to Destiny.! 

* All the commentaries explain this Sutra as aimed against the follow- 
ing Sahkhy a -doctrine ; — “The formation of the Body is not due to Destiny ; 
it is due to the functioning of Primordial Matter ; this Primordial Matter, 
through its own inherent activity, independently of Merit, Demerit etc., 
evolves the several products.” 

The Sutra has been rendered according to the explanation provided by 
the Commentators. Would it not be simpler to render it as follows — ‘What 
has been said disposes of the objection that there could be no restriction as 
to which Soul should have which Body.’ 

t The Tdtparya has adopted the- reading 

which has been construed as : — 
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Q. “what does Niyama, ‘Universality’, mean here ? ” 

A. What is called ‘Universality’ here is the idea that the 
body of one Soul is the same as that of all Souls ; so that what is 
meant by ^aniyama', ‘absence of Universality’, is diversity, dis- 
tinction, peculiarity, — i.e., the idea that the body of one Soul is 
different from that of another.* 

As a matter of fact, we actually find such diversity or distinc- 
tion in the birth of bodies as [a) one is born in a high family, 
another in a low family, (b) one is praiseworthy and another 
blameworthy, (c) one is full of diseases while another is free 
from diseases, {d) one is full-bodied while another is maimed, 
(e) one is full of suffering while another is full of happiness, (/) one 
is endowed with excellent characteristics of man while another 
is quite the contrary, (g) one is endowed with good properties 
while another possesses bad properties, ih) one has efficient and 
another weak sense-organs. [These are the cruder differences 
ordinarily perceptible.] There are several subtler differences, 
which are innumerable. All this diversity in the birth of Bodies 
can be due only to the Destiny attaching to each individual Soul 
(which determines the character of the Body into which that 
Soul is going to be born). On the other hand, if there were no 
such diverse Destinies attaching to individual Souls, (as in- 
fluencing the birth of the Body), then — ^there being no difference 
among the Souls themselves, and the Earth and other material 
substances (as constituting Primordial Matter) being the same in 
all cases, and there being nothing in these substances to lead to 
any restriction,— it would come to this that all bodies belong to 
all Souls. As a matter of fact, however, the life of Souls is not 
found to be so (that is, such as all bodies belong to all Souls). 

The Tdtparya explains the 

purport as follows— ‘the absence of Universality— t.e., the fact that no single 
Body can be common to all Souls — that has been described in the preceding 
Sutm— has been explained — i.e., shown to be impossible under the theory 
that the formation of the Body is brought about by material substances 
independently of any such influence as that of Destiny.’ 

* ’Niyama’ stands for Universality, the idea of all Souls having a 
common body ; ’Aniyama’ means non-universality, the idea that one Soul has 
one body and another a totally different one — Tdtparya. 
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Hence the conclusion is that the formation of the Body cannot 
but be due to the influence of Destiny. 

Further, the separation (freedom) of the Soul from the Body 
is also rendered possible by the possibility of the exhaustion of 
Karman (Destiny).* That is to say, when the formation of the 
Body is due to Destiny, it becomes possible for the Soul to be- 
come separated (freed) from that body. — “How ?” — Through the 
possibility of the exhaustion of Destiny. It is possible for Destiny 
to be exhausted in the following manner : —Right Knowledge 
having destroyed Illusion, the person becomes free from all 
attachment, — he commits no further deeds, by body, speech, or 
mind, which could lead to his re-birth ; so that there is no further 
accumulation of Destiny ; and all past accumulation becomes 
exhausted by his passing through the experiences resulting there- 
from ; thus (in the absence of Destiny) there being nothing 
to bring about a further Body, when the present Body falls off, 
no further Body is formed, and hence there is no further 
bondage (for that Soul). If the formation of the Body were 
not due to Destiny, — as of the material substance (Primordial 
Matter) itself there can be no destruction, — there would be no 
possibility of the Soul ever becoming freed from the Body. 

Sutra 68 

t If it be asserted that— “the formation of the Body is 
due to ‘adrsta’ [(a) ‘non-perception’, or (b) unseen quality]” 

* This appears as Siitra in the Vis. text. But no such Sutra is 
found in the Nydyasuci.nibandha, nor in Sutra Mss. C and D, nor in Visva- 
natha’s Vrtti. 

t The Vis. text, as ah.o the Nydyasuclnihandha, includes this clause 
also under the Sutra. But neither Visvanatha nor any Sutra Ms. reads the 
Sutra so ; according to these the form of the Sutra is simply ‘punastatpra- 
sango’ pavorge' . But from the Bhdsya helow it is clear that the text of the 
Sutra is as translated. 

The Vdrtika and the Tdtparya explain this objection as proceeding from 
the Sdnkhya (A). The Bhdsya latter on, P. 191, L. 10, offers another 
explanation, whereby the objection is represented as coming from the Jaina 
(B). 

The Tdtparya has explained the term ‘Adrsta’ of the Sutra,— which the 
Bhasya says, is synonymous here with ‘ adarsana', non-perception, — to mean 
the non-perception of such objects of enjoyment as Sound and the like, as 
also the non-perception of the distinction between Soul and Matter. 
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— then [our answer is that] in that case, even after final 
release there would be likelihood of a Body being produced. 

BHASYA 

[A] “It is adarsana, ‘non-perception’, that is spoken of as 
adrsta, (in the Sutra). As a matter of fact, the formation of the 
Body is brought about by ‘non-perception’. That is, as long as 
the Body has not been formed, the perceiver, being without 
a receptable (abode), cannot perceive things ; the things to be 
perceived by him being of two kinds — (a) the object (Sound, Taste, 

Odour etc.) and the diVers/fy or d///ergnce between the Unmani- 
fested (Primordial Matter) and the Soul ; — and it is (in view 

of this ‘non-perception’, and) for this purpose (of accomplishing 

the perception of these two kinds of things) that the Body is 
brought into existence. Hence when the said perception (of 
both kinds of things) has been accomplished, the material sub- 
stances have done all they had to do (in connection with that 
perceiving Soul) and consequently do not produce any other 
Body for him ; and in this manner the ‘separation from Body’ 
becomes possible. ” 

If you hold the above view, then our answer is that — in that 
casOy even after Final Release, there would be likelihood pf a fur- 
ther Body beini born. That is, there would be likelihood of another 
Body being produced for that Soul. According to you, there is 
one ‘non-perception’ — -i.e., impossibility of perception— -while the 
Body has not been formed ; and there is ‘impossibility of percep- 
tion’ after the Body has ceased to exist, — which also is another 
‘non-perception’ ; — and between these two ‘non-perceptions’ 
there is no difference ; so that, even after Final Release, inas- 
much as ‘non-perception’ [which, according to you, is the sole 
cause of the production of the Body] would be there, there would 
be every likelihood of another Body being produced. 

“But the fact of the purpose of the Body-production having 
been accomplished forms the point of difference (between the two 
‘non-perceptions’).”*' 

This cannot be right ; because, as a matter of fact, we find 
production or accomplishment as well as non-accomplishment. 

* This is sometimes printed as Sutra. But no such Sutra is found 
anywhere. 

N. B. 26 
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That is, if what you mean to urge is that — “When perception (of 
ordinary things, and of the difference between Soul and Matter) 
has been accomplished, the material substances have their pur- 
pose fulfilled, and as such, do not go to form another Body ; and 
this forms the point of difference [wherein one kind of ‘non-per- 
ception’, that due to the cessation of the Body upon Final 
Release, differs frorn the other kind of ‘non-perception’, that due 
to the non-existence of the Body, before it has been produced],’’ 
— then, our answer is that this cannot be right ; because we find 
production on accomplishment as wfell as on non-accomplishment; 
that is, as a matter of fact, we find that Bodies are produced again 
and again (for the non-released Soul), even though the material 
substances have their purpose fulfilled by the Soul’s perception of 
the things of the world ; and inasmuch as the Bodies produced 
again and again do not (always) bring about the perception of 
difference between Soul and Matter (which is the only purpose 
left to be accomplished for the Soul by these subsequent bodies), 
the production of all these bodies must be regarded as purposeless. 

From all this it is clear that, under the theory that the 
creation of things is not due to Destiny, the formation of the 
Body cannot be regarded as being for the purposes of ‘Perception’; 
while under the theory that the said creation is -due to Destiny, 
the formation of the Body can be rightly regarded as being for 
the purposes of ‘Perception’ ; as (under this latter theory) ‘Per- 
ception’ consists in experience, wh s the result of deeds done 
(i.e. Destiny). 

[B] The clause ‘ tadadrstaharitam' may be taken as repre- 
senting the theory of other philosophers : — “ Adrsta is the name 
of a particular quality of Atoms, which brings about action or 
movement (vibration) ; it is when urged by this quality that the 
Atoms combine and bring about the Body ; whereupon this Body 
is entered by the Mind, which also is urged to it by its own 
quality of ‘/Idrsla’; and when the Body has become entered by 
the Mind then the Perceiver begins to have his perceptions.” 

The answer to this theory also is that — *^there is likelihood of 
another Body hein^ produced^ — -since the Mind is not destroyed ; 
that is, even after Final Release, there would be likelihood of a 
further Body being produced, as ‘.(4(yr5to’, the quality of Atoms, 
is indestructible (and hence persists even after Release). 
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SMra 69 

There should he no severance of connection, — this being 
due to the action of Mind.* 

bhAsya 

[ Another objection against the Jaina view, referred to in 
the latter part of the Bhasya on Su. 68 ] 

If the Mind enters (into the Body) by^virtue of ‘adrsta\ the 
Unseen Quality of the Mind, there should be -no severance of 
connection (between the Mind and the Body). For under this 
view,t to what could the moving out of the Mind from the Body 
be due ? Under our theory the 2said moving out (of the Mind 
from the Body, at death) is due to the fact that one set of 
Karmic Residuum (to which the dead Body owed its existence) 
having been exhausted, another set of Karmic residuum (to which 
the next Body would be due) sets up its fruition. § “The moving 
out of the Mind would be due to the unseen quality (Adrsta ) ; 
that same unseen quality which has been the cause of entrance 
(of the Mind into the Body) will also be the cause of its exit.'' 
This cannot be right ; for one and the same thing cannot be 
the cause of both hje (which is what the entrance of Mind means) 
and death (which is what is meant by the Mind’s exit) ; accord- 
ing to your view the same Unseen Quality would be the cause 
of both life and death ; and this is absurd. 

Sutra 70 

Inasmuch as Death would not be possible, the Body 
should have to be regarded as ever-lasting. 

BHASYA 

When, on the experiencing of the fruits (of all deeds) there 
is exhaustion of Karmic residuum and the Body falls off, it is 
called ‘death’ ; and under the influence of another Karmic 
residuum there is ‘rebirth’. Now, if the formation of the Body 

* This Sutra is not found in the Puri Sutra Ms., it is found everywhere 
else. 

t is better than 

§ .SYFrl — These words, found in some editions, 

have no connection with the present context. They are not found in the 
Puri Mss., nor in any other manuscript save one. 
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were due to the material substances themselves, independently 
of Destiny, what would that be the exhaustion whereof could 
lead to the fall of the Body, which is called ‘death’ ? And 
there being no death, we understand that the Body shoald have 
io be regarded as ever-lasting. For if Death were due to mere 
chance, (and not to a specific cause relating specifically to the 
individual), then there could be no difference in the manner 
of death (in several persons).* * * § 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The Opponent, — with a view to criticise what has been urged 
against him, to the effect that ‘there would be likelihood of 
another Body being produced’ (Su. 68), — argues as follows ; — 

Sutra 11 

“It would be like the eternal ity of the dark colour of the 
Atom.”! 

BHASYA 

“Just as the dark colour of the Atom (of Clay) is eternal, and 
yet when it is obstructed (set aside) by fire-contact (in baking), 
it does not appear again, — in the same manner the Body, though 
formed by the Unseen Quality (of the Atoms), would not appear 
again, after Final Release.” 

Sutra 72 

That cannot be ; as this would involve (A) the admission 
of what is not supported (by reasoning or fact)§ [ (B) or, the 
accruing of what is not earned. ] 

BHASYA 

(A) The instance cited (in Su. 71) cannot be right ; — 
“Why ?” — Because this would involve the admission of what is not 
supported. The term ‘supported’ stands for not compatible with 

* Some persons die in the womb, some as soon as they are born, and 

so forth. If death were not the effect of a specific cause, it should be either 
eternal, like Akdsa, or an absolute non-entity, like the sky-lotus. — Tdtparya, 

t This Sutra, though not found in Sutra Ms. C, is found everywhere 
else. 

§ The rdtparya, construes the Sutra thus: — Pramdnena avisayikrtam 
*akrtam’ — pratyuta pratyaksdgamaviruddham — tasya *abhydgamafy’ abhyupa- 
gamah tatprasangdt. . This is the interpetation that has been adopted in the 
translation ; as also a second interpretation (B), put forward in the Bhdsya. 
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any ri^ht Cognition ; the ‘abhySgama’ of that means its acceptance, 
avowal ; the meaning thus is that he who believes what has been 
said (in Su. 71) would be avowing what is incompatible with all 
right notion. Hence the instance cited cannot be right ; since 
what is asserted is neither perceptible, nor cognisable by infer- 
ence. Thus what the Ss^ra (72) urges is the fact that what has 
been cited by the Opponent is something still to be proved. 

(B) Or, the Sutra may be explained to mean that — That 
cannot be, as this would involve the accruing of what is not earned. 
A person who, on the basis of the example of the Dark Colour 
of the Atom, seeks to support the view that the formation of the 
Body is not due to Destiny, draws upon himself the incongruity 
of the accruing of the unearned. That is, the theory would involve 
the contingency that pleasure and pain accrues to the man with- 
out his having done the acts leading up to that pleasure and pain. 
If, in answer to this, you say “yes, be it so-’ ; — then our answer 
is that this would be contrary (a) to Perception, {b) to Inference 
and (c) to Scripture. 

(a) To perception it would be contrary in the following 
manner That the Pleasure and Pain experienced by each 
individual Soul is distinct is a fact perceptible to all persons. 
“What is the distinction ? ” The distinctions are such as strong 
and weak, belated and quick, diverse and uniform, and so forth. 
(Under the Opponent’s theory) there can be no speciality in the 
causes bringing pleasure and pain to each individual Soul sepa- 
rately ; and unless there is some speciality in the cause there 
can be none in the effect. If, on the other hand, the advent of 
pleasure and pain is due to Destiny, — inasmuch as it is possible 
{a) for the acts of diverse personalities to be strong or weak etc., 
{b) for their Karmic residuum to be correspondingly more or 
less potent, and (c) for their acts to be of diverse or uniform 
character, — it is only right that there should be a corresponding 
distinction in the Pleasure and Pain resulting from those acts. 
And since no such distinction in the cause would be possible on 
the theory of the Opponent, there should be no distinction 
in the resultant Pleasure and Pain : — and this would be in- 
compatible with (contrary to) a fact known by Perception. 
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(h) The Opponent’s theory would be contrary to Interence 
in the following manner : — ^The distribution of Pleasure and 
Pain among persons is found to follow from the distribution 
of their qualities ; e.g. when an intelligent person, having 
recognised a certain pleasure as brought about by a certain 
means, des/res that pleasure, he makes an effort to obtain that 
means, and thereby obtains that pleasure ; and he does not obtain 
it otherwise [ i.e. if he does not put forth the said effort ] ; — 
similarly, when a person, having recognised a certain pain as 
brought about by a certain means, desires to aovid that Pain, 
he makes an effort to avoid that means, and thereby avoids that 
pain ; and not otherwise. Now in the case in question, we find 
that there are certain pleasures and pains that accrue to a 
person without any effort on his part [such for instance as the 
sufferings due to a mis-shaped body]; and on the strength 
of the well-known facts just mentioned, we infer that the distri- 
bution of these pleasures and pains also must be due to some 
other quality of the intelligent being (if not his direct effort) 
[and this other quality is Meri7-Demenr constituting the 
person’s Destiny). This inference would be contradicted if the 
accruing of pleasure and pain were held to be not due to Destiny, 
The said ‘other quality’ (Merit-Demerit), being imperceptible, is 
called ^adrsta’ (Unseen Force, Destiny), and since the time of its 
fruition is not definitely fixed, it is regarded as indefinite ;* 
while Apprehension and the other qualities of the Soul are per- 
ceptible and evanescent. 

(c) The Opponent’s theory would be contrary to Scripture 
in the following manner : — There are several Scriptures written 
by sages, containing the instructions imparted by those sages, in 
regard to the performance and avoidance of actions ; and the 
effect of such instruction we find in the shape of activities of 
men consisting of performance in due accordance with their 
respective castes and conditions of life, as also in the shape of 
cessation from activity, consisting of avoidance of action. Both 

* We have translated the reading avyavasthitam ; though to keep up 
the contrast with the ‘evanescence’ of Buddhi, spoken of in the next 
sentence, ‘vyavasthitam’, ‘permanent’, ‘lasting’, v/ould appear to be the 
better reading. 
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these kinds of action, good and evil, would be impossible, under 
the philosophy of the PUr'vapaksin ; so that this philosophy is 
contrary to the view (in consonance with Scriptures) that the 
accruing of pleasure and pain to persons is due to Destiny. 

Thus the conclusion is that the doctrine' — that “the forma- 
tion of the Body is not due to Destiny, and the accruing of 
Pleasure and Pain is not due to Destiny’’ — is clearly wrong and 
is'maintained only by the worst sinners. 

Thus ends the Bhasya on AdhySya III. 




DISCOURSE rv 
DAILY LESSON I 
Section (l) 

Sutras 1 — 2 

General Examination of Activity and Defect. 

INTRODUCTORY BHA§YA 

After Mind it is the turn of Activity to be examined.* All 
that has been said in course of the Examination of the Body as 
the receptacle of Merit and Demerit may be regarded as consti- 
tuting the Examination of Activity ; — this is what is asserted in 
the following Sutra. 

* The Third Discourse has dealt with the first six of the twelve 
‘objects of cognition’ mentioned in Sii. 1-1-9 ; the&e six — Soul, Body, Sense- 
organs, Things perceived. Apprehension and Mind— being the causes of the 
remaining six— Activity, Defect, Re-birth, Fruition, Pain and Release ; 
these are the effects of the former six. [This is what constitutes the connec- 
tion between Discourses III and IV.] In the First Daily Lesson we have 
the examination of the six ‘objects’; and in the Second we have the Exami- 
nation of the Highest Cognition, the Right Knowledge, (that leads directly 
to Release). — Parisuddhi. 

V ardhamdna adds — Another connection between the end of Adhyaya III 
and the beginning of Adhyaya IV, consists in the fact that among the 
Objects mentioned in Su. 1-1-9, it is ‘Activity’ whose mention follows that 
of ‘Mind’ ; hence it is only natural that the ‘examination’ also of Activity 
should follow that of Mind. 

V ardhamdna raises a further question — According to the rule laid down 
by the Bhdsya, the ‘examination’ of a subject must be preceded by its 
‘mention’ and ‘definition’ ; and as ‘Right Knowledge’ has nowhere been 
mentioned, there can be no justification for its examination in the second 
Daily Lesson of Adh. IV. The answer is that ‘Right-Cognition’ has been 
actually mentioned in Su. 1-1-1, where it is jne«tio«ed as leading to the 
Highest Good of Man ; and further, to justify an ‘examination’, it is not 
necessary to directly mention a subject ; for we find the Sutras examining 
several subjects that are connected only remotely with the subjects mentioned. 
Another question that arises is — since Right Knowledge is the precursor of 
Release, it should have been dealt with beforehand. The answer to this is 
that a full account of Right Knowledge demands a previous account of the 
oij efts of that knowledge ; it is for this reason that Right Knowledge has 
been dealt with after all other subjects have been dealt with. 
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Sutra 1 

As Activity has been defined — so has it been examined* 
INTRODUCTORY BHA§YA 

It might be urged that after ‘Activity’, there should follow 
the Examination of ‘Defects’ ; hence the Sutra adds — 

Sutra 2 

So also have the Defects — 

bhAsya 

been examined. (A) Inasmuch as they subsist in the same 
substratum as Apprehension^ Defects are regarded as the quali- 
ties of the Soul ; — (B) inasmuch as they are the source of Activity 
and as they have the power of bringing about re-birth, they are 
regarded as the cause of 'Samsara\ ‘Birth-Rebirths’; — and since 
this (series of births and re-births) is beginningless, Defects 
are regarded as operatingf in a continuous series. § Wrong 
Knowledge ceases when Right Knowledge is attained ; and on the 
cessation of l^ron^ Knowledge^ the whole series of Affections 
and Aversions drop off ; whereupon follows Final Release ; — and 
from this it is clear that Defects (i.e., Wrong Knowledge, Affec- 

* Activity has been defined under Su. 1-1-17 as the ‘Operation of 
Speech, of Mind and of Body’ ; and this may be regarded as its ‘exami- 
nation’ also. 

These words — 'so has it been examined'— z-xe, according to the Bhdsya, 
to be supplied to complete the Sutra. Visvanatha has taken exception to 
this;— “It is not right to supply these words to the Sutra ; for if this is done 
then the w'ord ‘tathd’, ‘so’, required as the necessary correlation to ‘yathd’, 
‘as’, of the Sutra (1), haying already been thus supplied, there would be 
no syntactical connection between Sutras (1) and (2). Hence the right 
Way to construe is to take both Sutras together, the meaning being — ‘just as 
Activity is as has been defined, so is Defect also as it has been defined’ 

This construction is perhaps better ; but there is no point in the 
criticism of the Bhasya -interpretation ; for there is nothing wrong in con- 
struing the single 'yathd' of Su. (1) with two ‘tat/rds’— one supplied by the 
Bhdsya and the other occurring in Su. (2). 

t The right reading ' pravartante' is supplied by Puri Ms. B. 

§ Defects are due to, the contemplation of desirable and undesirable 
things ; hence like Apprehension they must be qualities of the Soul ; being 
qualities of the Soul they must proceed on lines similar to Activity, which 
is the product of the Soul’s quality, Bfiort. Hence the examination of 
‘Defects’ becomes included in that of ‘Activity.’ — Tdtparya. 
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tion etc.) are liable to Appearance and Disappearance all this 
in connection with Defects has already been explained (under 
Sutras 1-1-2 and 3-1-25). 

End of Section (1) 

Section (2)* 

Sutras 3~9 

Defects divided into three Groups. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Question — It has been said in Su. 1-1-18 that ‘Defects 
have inciting (causing activity) as their distinguishing feature’ ; 
now the feelings of Pride, Jealousy, Envy, Suspicion, Selfishness 
and the like are all characterised by the said distinguishing fea- 
ture ; under the circumstances, why are not these enumerated 
by name ? 

The answer to this is supplied by the following Sutra: 

Sutra 3 

There are three Groups of Defects ; — [all being included 
under] Desire, Hatred and Illusion, which are distinct from 
one another. 

BHASYA 

Of Defects there are three groups, three types ; ^) The 

Desire-type — under which are included Love (for the other sex), 
Selfishness, Longing for acquiring, in a lawful manner, what be- 
longs to another. Hankering (for Rebirth) and Greed (desire for 
obtaining, in an unlawful manner, what belongs to another) ; — 
(II) //fl^reJ-fypg-under which are included Anger, Jealousy, 
Envy, Malice, and Resentment (III) The lllusi on-type-under 
which are included Error, Suspicion, Pride, and Negligence. Thus, 

* Vardhamana remarks — Sutra 2 having dealt with Defects, it would 
appear reasonable to regard),Sutra 3 et seq as continuing the same section. So 
that the proper arrangement would be to put Su. (1) alone under Section I, 
dealing with ‘Activity and Sutras 2 to 9 under Section II dealing with 
Defects. But to this arrangement there would be the objection that only one 
Sutra, the first, would form a ‘Section’ which is nOt right ; as a ‘Section’ 
must consist of several Sutras. Hence the best explanation is that under 
Section I we have the treatment of ‘Defects’ only in a general way, and that 
too, as a side-issue, as something connected with Activity ; while under 
Section II we have the detailed treatment of ‘Defects’. 
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since all defects are included under one or the other of these 
three groups, they are not described individually. 

Objection—' Since all have the same distinguishing feature 
(of causing activity), it is not right to divide them under three 
groups. ” 

Answer : — The division into three groups is certainly right, 
since ‘ Desire ‘ Hatred ’ and ‘ Illusion ’ are distinct from one 
another [though all are causes of activity, yet each has a distinc- 
tive character of its own] ; e.g., ‘ Desire ’ is characterised by 
attachment, ‘ Hatred ’ is characterised by aversion (intolerance), 
and ‘ Illusion ’ is characterised by wrong notion ; this fact is 
realised by every man in his own experience : every conscious 
person knows when Love appears, when he has the feeling that 
‘ the quality of Love has appeared in my Soul ’ ; he also 
recognises the absence of Love, when he has the feeling ‘the 
quality of Love is not present in my Soul ’ ; and similarly with 
the other two. As for the feelings of Pride and the rest, these 
are all found to be included under one or other of these three 
groups : and hence they have not been mentioned separately. 

Sutra 4 

[Objection ] — “What is asserted is not right ; because all 
three have one and the same thing for their antithesis.” 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

‘‘Desire and the rest cannot be regarded as distinct from one 
another ; — Why I — Because they have one and the same thing for 
their antithesis ; all three have one and the same thing for their 
antithesis^ — viz. : that which is known under the names 'tattvajm- 
nam’ , ‘knowledge of truth’, ‘ samyanmatih\ ‘right knowledge’, 
‘aryaprajnd\ ‘truthiul cognition’, 'sambodhah', ‘right apprehen- 
sion.’ ” 

Sutra 5 

[Answer] — The reason put forward is not valid, as there 
is no invariable concomitance. 

BHASYA 

The Dark Colour and several such properties of Clay have 
the same antithesis in the form of ‘fire-contact’, and there are 
other qualities of it, which, being brought about by baking, have 
one and the same source ; — 
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Sutra 6 

of these, Illusion is the worser evil ; each of these three 
being distinct ; — as for one who is not under Illusion the 
others do not appear. 

BHASYA 

Illusion is an evil ; it is spoken of as the ‘worser evil’, by 
taking the three two at a time.* “Why is Illusion the ‘worser 
evil’ ?” Because for one who is not under illusion the others do not 
appear, — i.e. unless one is affected by Illusion, Desire and Hatred 
do not appear ; and when a man has become influenced by 
Illusion, one or the other (of the other two) appear in accordance 
with the man’s notions ;t when the man’s impressions in 
regard to a thing are attractive (such as create attachment), they 
produce in him Desire (for that thing) ; while when his notions 
arc repulsive (such as create aversion), they produce Hatred. 
Both these notions are nothing other than ‘Illusion’, which 
consists of wrong notion. Thus it is that Desire and Hatred 
have their source in Illusion. When Illusion is destroyed by 
Right Knowledge, both Desire and Hatred cease to appear ; this 
is what accounts for their having one and the same thing for 
their antithesis. It is with a view to these facts that it has been 
explained under Su. 1. 1. 2. that, after True Knowledge 'there is a 
cessation of each member of the following series — Pain, Birth, 
Activity, Defect, and Wrong Notion, — the cessation of that which 
follows bringing the annihilation of that which precedes it, and this 
ultimately leads to the Highest Good*. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Objection : — “ If what is said in Su. 6 is true, then there 
arises the following difficulty : — 

* Because the term is in the comparative degree, it follows 

that what is meant is that, as between Illusion and Desire, and Illusion and 
Hatred, Illusion is the ‘worser evil’. 

t What is spoken of ‘Notions’ is the remembrance, under 
Illusion, of a certain thing as bringing pleasure, and that of another thing, 
as bringing pain — Tdtpavya, 
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Sutra 7 

‘ Inasmuch as (between Illusion and the other two) there 
is the relation of cause and effect, it follows that ‘Illusion’ is 
something different from the ‘Defects’ 

BHASYA 

“ The effect is always different from the cause: hence if 
Illusion is the cause of the Defects (Desire and Hatred), it cannot 
itself be a ‘ Defect’. ” 

Sutra 8 

[Answer] — That is not so ; as Illusion is included under 
the definition of ‘Defects’. 

BHASYA 

Defects having been defined as those that have ‘ causing 
activity ^ for their distinguishing feature — Illusion becomes includ- 
ed, by this definition, under ‘Defect’. 

Sutra 9 

Further, since it is quite possible for things belonging to 
the same class to bear among themselves the relation of cause 
and effect, the objection (in Su. 7) has no force. 

BHASYA 

Among substances, as well as qualities, belonging to the 
same class, it is found that they bear to one another various kinds 
of causal relation. 

End of Section (2) 

Section (3) 

Sutra 10-31 

Examination of ‘ Rebirth ' 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

After ‘ Defects ’ comes ‘ Rebirth In regard to this the 
following objection is raised : — “There can be no such thing as 

* The doubt in regard to ‘Rebirth’ is as to its belonging to the Soul, 
or to Apprehension, or to the Body— says the Tatparya. To this form of 
Doubt, the objection is raised in Vardhamana’s 'Prakdsa' that, it having 
been already determined under Su. 1-1-19 that Rebirth is of the Soul, there 
can be no room for such a doubt. The answer given is that from the defini- 
tion provided under Su, 1-1-19, ‘Rebirth’ appears to consist in death and 
birth ; hence the further question naturally arises — ‘How can death and birth 
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Rebirth, as the Soul is eternal : and no eternal thing is ever 
found to be born or to die : so that the Soul being eternal, there 
is no possibility of Birth and Death : and yet it is only these two 
that constitute ‘Rebirth’ ? ”* 

On this point we have the following statement of the esta- 
blished conclusion : — 


Sutra 10 

Rebirth is possible only becauee the Soul is eternal. 

BHASYA 

As a matter of fact, it is the eternal Soul that ‘ departs ’ 
(praiH), — i.e. abandons the former body, dies,— and having 
‘ departed ’ {pretya), i.e., having abandoned the former body, 
‘comes’ {bhavati)- — i.e. is born, takes up another body ; and it is 
these two {departing — coming) that have been spoken of as 
‘Rebirth’, ‘ Pretya-bhava\ under the Sutra — ‘Rebirth consists in 
being born again’ (Su. 1-1-19) ; so that what is meant (by Rebirth 
‘belonging to the Soul’) is that it abandons the previous body and 
takes up another ; and this is possible only when the Soul is 
eternal. On the other hand, he, for whom ‘Rebirth’ consists of 
the ‘birth of one entity and destruction of another entity 
would be faced with the absurdity that one entity would be de- 
prived of the fruits of his deeds, while another would be saddled 
with the fruits of acts not done by him.t And further, under 

belong to the Soul, which, being eternal, cannot die or be born ?’ And the 
most fitting occasion for dealing with this question is that when the 'exami- 
nation’ of ‘Rebirth’ is taken up. Vardhamana also suggests another answer 
as offered by ‘others’ : — Ti’he Purimpaksin imposes upon the Naiyayika the 
view that ‘Rebirth’ consists of ‘destruction and production’, and then raises 
the doubt and the objection against the view that ‘Rebirth’ belongs to the 
Soul ; and instead of urging the objection in this form, the Purvapaksin (in 
the Bhdsya) starts off with the Naiyayika view that Rebirth is something 
belonging to the Soul, and then goes on to say that such Rebirth is not 
possible ; as it is not possible for any such thing to belong to the Soul. 

* Thus ‘Rebirth,’ is impossible under the theory of the Naiyayika ; 
though it is quite compatible with the theory of the Bauddha, according to 
whom all these are evanescent, undergoing destruction every moment. 

t The entity that does the act is destroyed immediately afterwards ; 
the entity that is subsequently born, at the time when the fruit of the said 
act appears, is a totally different being ; so that while the latter is saddled 
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the theory that there are causes bringing about destruction (of 
the Being in the body), the teachings of the sages would be 
entirely useless [as the Being to whom the teachings are 
imparted cannot live long enough to profit by them].* 
INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Question— “in what manner does the production of things 
come about ?”t 

Sutra 1 1 

[Answer ] — The (production) of percept iblef things is from 
perceptible§ things ; as is clearly proved by Perception. 

The question being — “in what manner, and from what sort 
of material cause is the perceptible thing, such as the Body, 
produced ?” — the answer is that, ‘/rom perceptible things’, known 
as ‘material substances’ — i.e. from Earth and the other material 
substances, in their extremely subtle eternal forms — is produced 
the ‘perceptible thing’, i.e., the ordinarily known Substances (Earth 
etc. in their gross form), which appear in the form of the 
Body, the Sense-organs, the Objects and their appurtenances. 

with the fruit of the acts not done by him, the fornaer becomes deprived 
of the fruit of those acts done by himself. Under the view that the eternal 
Soul is re-born, it is the same Soul that does the act and experiences its 
effects. 

* According to the Naiyayika, on the other hand, the real Being, Soul, 
being everlasting, persists from life to life ; and its birth and death consist 
respectively, in its becoming connected, and disconnected, with a Body, a 
set of Sense-organs, Intellect and Sensation. 

t It is not easy to perceive the connection of this question with 
‘Rebirth’, the subject-matter of the Section. The ‘production’ questioned 
about now, is the coming into existence of material objects ; and the only 
connection possible would be that, the Bhdsya having declared that ‘Rebirth’ 
does not consist of ‘destruction and production’, it becomes necessary to 
determine the exact nature of ‘production’, and then to show that it is not 
possible for the non-material substance Soul ; and hence in the term 
‘ pretyabhava’ , ‘Rebirth’, ‘bhdva, ‘birth’ cannot mean ‘production’. 

Visvanatha takes it as introduced for the purpose of bringing forw'ard 
the various theories in regard to the ‘production’ of the Body. 

§ The term 'vyakta’ stands, according to the Vdrtika, for that which is 
endowed with the conditions of-perceptibility, i.e. anything endowed with 
such perceptible qualities as Colour and the rest. Hence the word 'vyaktdt' 
takes in the Atoms also, which are endowed with the qualities of Colour etc. 
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The term ^cyakta\ ‘perceptible’, stands for what is cognisable by 
means of the Sense-organs ; and by reason of similarity to this 
‘perceptible’ thing, its cause also is called ^vyakta’, ‘perceptible’. 

“ What is the similarity ? ” 

The similarity (between the perceptible thing and its 
cause) consists in the presence of Colour and other qualities. 
Hence the meaning of the Sutra is that — ‘ out of the eternal 
substances. Earth etc., which are endowed with the qualities 
of Colour etc., are produced the Body and such other things, 
which are endowed with the qualities of Colour etc.’ 

[That this is so] is clearly proved by Perception. We actually 
see that out of such substances as Clay and the like which are 
endowed with the qualities of Colour and the rest, are produced 
objects of the same kind (i.e., possessed of the qualities of Colour 
etc.) ; — and from this fact (perceived in connection with visible 
Objects) we infer the same in connection with invisible things 
also ; that is, in the case of the Clay etc., we find that the pre- 
sence of Colour and other qualities is common to the material 
cause as well as its product ; and from this we deduce the same 
in regard to the causal nature of the eternal super-sensuous 
things (Atoms) also. 

Sutra 12 

[ Objection ] — “What is asserted is not true ; as the Jar is 
not produced out of the Jar.” 

BHASYA 

“This also is a perceptible fact that the ‘perceptible’ Jar is 
never found to be produced out of the ‘perceptible’ Jar ; hence, 
as we do not see the ‘perceptible’ thing being produced out of the 
‘perceptible’ thing, it follows that the cause (of the production) 
of the ‘perceptible’ (Body etc.) is not a ‘perceptible’ thing.” 

Sutra 13 

{Answer ] — Inasmuch as the Jar is actually produced out 
of a ‘perceptible’ substance, the objection has no force. 

BHASYA 

We do not say that everything is the cause of everything ; 
what we do say is that whatever ‘perceptible’ thing is produced, 
it is produced out of a similar (i.e., perceptible) thing ; and the 
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EDITORIAL 

It is now seven years that the Poona Orientalist was founded 
by the late Dr. Narahar Gopal Sardesai and the late Dr. Har Dutt 
Sharma, the Publisher and the Editor respectively of this Journal. 
The services rendered by the Poona Orientalist to the cause of 
Indology are now too well known to need mention. It is really 
very tragic that both the founders of this Journal should pass 
away within a period of six months, Dr. Sharma passing away on 
the 11th September 1942 and Dr. Sardesai on the 22nd January 
1943 ! 

It was in June 1942 that Dr. N. G. Sardesai invited the 
present editor to be the joint -editor of the Poona Orientalist 
with Dr. Sharma, with a view to facilitate the editorial work 
of the Journal. But unfortunately the present editor has not 
had the good fortune of working in collaboration with these 
founders of the Journal for any appreciable length of time- 
He has had, however, their generous blessings for the future 
conduct of the work. These blessings, coupled with the whole- 
hearted assurance and the firm resolve for the continuation of the 
Journal on the part of Dr. R. N. Sardesai, the present proprietor 
of the Oriental Book Agency, have emboldened the present 
editor not only to carry on the good work of his predecessor 
but also to try his best to make any suitable improvements in it 
commensurate with the needs of scholars and the resources of 
the publisher. It is hoped that the numerous contributors and 
patrons of the Poona Orientalist will continue their unstinted 
patronage to this Journal as hitherto to enable the present editor 
to realise his editorial hopes and ambitions in the near future. 
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This joint number of the Poona Orientalist is dedicated to 
the hallowed memory of Dr, H. D. Sharma. The present editor 
would have liked to bring it out as soon as possible after the 
death of Dr. Sharma but he regrets that circumstances beyond 
his control have caused such a delay in its publication. The 
next number will be called the ** Dr. N. G. Sardesai Memorial 
Number ” and arrangements are being made to publish it before 
October 1943. 

In the following pages, interesting details about the life and 
brilliant literary career of Dr. Sharma will be found in the 
informed article of Mr. M. M. Patkar and the personal 
reminiscences contributed by Dr. Katre, Dr. Raghavan and 
Prof. Suryanarayan Sastri. But before introducing the readers to 
the same the present editor would like to take this opportunity 
of paying his tribute of deep respect to the revered memory of 
Professor Dr. Sharma and to that of Dr. N. G. alias Annasaheb 
Sardesai. 

* * * * 

It is a matter of deep regret to note that during the period 
of the last ten months, the Oriental Scholarship has sustained a 
very heavy loss by the demises of several Sanskrit scholars of 
eminence and repute. 

Dr. Mrs: C. A. F. Rhys Davids, President of the Pali Text 
Society and a famous interpreter of Budhism passed away in 
England on the 26th of June 1942 at the ripe old age of 84. 
She closely collaborated with her husband, Dr. T. W. Rhys 
Davids, the celebrated founder of the Pali Text Society, in 
Carrying on Pali and Budhistic research and in the publication 
of the translations of Pali Texts. After his death, she carried 
on the work of her husband, with unabated zeal and industry 
and brought it within the range of completion. In ‘ India and 
the Pali Text Society’, a paper contributed to the Silver Jubilee 
Volume of the Annals of the Bhandarkar O. R. Institute, she 
makes a fervent appeal for help in completing the six remaining 
volumes to be published by the Society. 

Another wteran Sanskrit Pandit, the Mahamahopadhyaya 
Vasudeva 'Shastri Abhyankar passed away in Poona on the 
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14th of October 1942, at the grand old age of 79. He possessed 
unrivalled proficiency not only in Vyakarana, which was his 
forte but almost in all the branches of Sanskrit learning. He 
has written original Sanskrit commentaries on many works on 
Vyakarana and Vedanta, Yoga and Mimariisa. But the crowning 
achievement of his life was the Marathi translation with 
explanatory notes, of the Vyakarana-Mahabhasya of Patanjali 
which is being published by the D. E. Society, Poona. For 
further information readers are referred to Prof. C. R. Deodhar’s 
note on his life and works, appearing on pp. 232-^3 5. 

Students of Indian Philosophy will deeply mourn the sad 
and premature death of Prof. S. Suryanarayan Sastri, the Head 
of the Department of Indian Philosophy in the Madras University 
on the 9th of December 1942, when he was only forty-nine 
years old ! He has prepared scholarly editions of about nine well- 
known works on Indian Philosophy and contributed numerous 
learned papers on philosophical topics to several Indological 
lournals. Dr. Raghavan’s brief note on Prof. Sastri’s life may 
be found on p. 236. 

But the heaviest loss that Indology has sutiered in recent 
times is by the sudden and premature death on the 21st of 
January 1943 of Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, the world-famous editor 
of the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata, which is being 
published by the Bhandarkar O. R. Institute. He gave to this 
monumental work seventeen years of his life with undivided 
attention. The principles of dextual reconstruction which he 
evolved with great critical scholarship and the profound study 
of the entire manuscript tradition of the great Epic of India, 
have won universal recognition, truly entitling him to be called 
the Father of Indian Textual Criticism. The announcement of 
the Sukthankar Memorial Edition Committee to publish in two 
volumes all his research papers is greatly to be welcomed for it 
will bring within an easy reach of all scholars his highly 
important articles on Bhasa and Epic Studies. 

*• * * « 
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The patrons of the Oriental Book Agency will be glad to 
learn that Dr. R. N, Sardesai has assumed charge of the Agency 
after the death of his father the late Dr. Annasaheb bardesai. 
He has regularly contributed a classified and Descriptive Bibli- 
ography of recent oriental publications, which has been much 
appreciated by the readers of the Poona Orientalist. With the 
special ability and experience for the conduct of a publishing 
house inherited from his worthy father, Dr. R. N. Sardesai will 
before long make the Oriental Book Agency a model institution, 
catering to the various needs of Oriental Scholars in this 
country and outside. He has already acquired, by his stay in 
Europe a thorough knowledge of business methods pertaining 
to the book trade, which cannot but have a salutary effect on the 
future efficient working of the Oriental Book Agency. 
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THE LATE DR. HAR DUTT SHARMA 


Readers of the Poona Orientalist will be painfully grieved 
to learn about the sad and premature death of Dr. Har Dutt 
Sharma at Delhi on the 11th September 1942. Since the very 
inception of this Journal Dr. Sharma was its editor and 
served it till the last moment of his life. His last article on the 
“'Parasuramapratapa,” proofs of which were seen by him, 
appeared in the issue of this very journal which was published 
shortly after his death. 

Born in 1899 (March 23) Dr. Sharma completed his college 
education in 1920, wdien he passed the B. A. Examination of the 
Allahabad University. He passed this examination in second 
class, having stood first in Sanskrit and was awarded a Gold 
Medal and a scholarship for prosecuting his post-graduate 
studies. In 1922 he passed the M. A. Examination of the 
Benares Hindu University with credit securing first class in both 
the examinations for that degree. In 1930 he obtained the 
Doctor’s degree of the Prague University for his thesis ''Contri- 
bution to the History of Brahmanical Asceticism {Sanmydsa)” 
for W'hicis he worked under the able guidao'^e of Dr. Winternitz. 

With, such a brilliant carctr Dr. Sharma started in 
life as a Professor and immediately after passing his M. A. 
Examination joined the Ramjas Inter College of Delhi as a senior 
Professor of Sanskrit. H'aving served in this college for about 
five years Dr. Sharma went to Cawnpore and worked there in the 
Sanatan Dharma College as a Senior Professor of Sanskrit from 
1926 to 1934. It was during this period that he went to Germany 
and obtained the Ph. D. degree of the Prague University as 
stated above. From 1934 to 1936 he was a tutor in Sanskrit 
in the private school established by Mrs. Ambalal Sarabhai at 
Ahamadabad. In 1936 he came to Poona and was entrusted with 
the work of preparing a Descriptive Catalogue of Vaidyaka, 
Tantra and Dharmasastra manuscripts in the Govt. Mss. Library 
deposited at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. 
While engaged on this work he also worked at the Sir Parashu- 
rambhau College in Poona as Hon. Professor of Sanskrit and Pali. 
Finally he went to Delhi in 1937 and w’as appointed Senior 
Professor of Sanskrit in the Hindu College, where he served til! 
the end of .his life. 

P. 0.-Vn-3-4-i I 
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Dr. Sharma was a profound scholar. Being brought up in 
the old Shastric tradition of learning he had acquired great 
command over Sanskrit language. Having come in contact with 
eminent Orientalists like Dr. Winternitz and others he had also 
mastered the Western methods of critical research. This critical 
acumen combined with the old Shastric training enabled him 
to edit several works which have received the appreciation of 
eminent scholars. Apart from preparing the editions of various 
Sanskrit texts Dr. Sharma wrote several papers on dilferent 
branches of Sanskrit learning. A glance at the list of the papers 
contributed by him to several journals shows the variety of topics 
handled by him. He wrote more than twenty papers on subjects 
pertaining to Alarnkara, Dharma^a.stra, Kavya, Itihasa, Vedanta, 
Vaidyaka, Sariigita and so on. This list of articles, though small, 
is sufficient to indicate Dr, Sharma’s versatility and scholar.ship. 
Dr. Sharma was not a man of robust constitution l>ut he had 
great tenacity of purpose which could make him work for hours 
together without rest. When he was engaged on the preparation 
of the Descriptive Catalogue of Dharma^astra Manuscripts in 
1937, I have seen him working at the Bhandarkar Institute 
continuously frotn nine o’clock in the morning to six o’clock in 
the evening atul even after such a hard work he was ready to go 
through the proofs of KavyaprakaSa and other works which he 
was then editing. 

Dr. Sharma was a man of genial temparament. He took 
keen interest in different activitie.s, the editing of the Poona 
Orientalist being one of them, He was a lover of fine arts, and 
music had a special attraction for him. By his amiable nature 
he made numerou.s acquaintances and formed his own circle of 
friends wherever he went. Those who have come in contact 
with him know how cheerful and lively he was. Only a year 
before his death he had delivered a lecture on “ Hasya-rasa ” at 
theiBhandarkar Institute. Little did we know at that time that 
the Hasya-rasa was to be followed by ^oka-rasa only within the 
course of a year. It is really unfortunate that such an energetic 
personality should be snatched away from us by the cruel hand 
of Death at the early age of forty-three 1 
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The following is a list of the published writings of the late 
Dr. Har Dutt Sharma : — 

A — BOOKS ( including the W'orks edited ) 

.Kavya — 1 Padmapurana and Kalidasa. 

2 Kavindracandrodaya. 

3 Bhaminivilasa. 

4 Saduktikarnamrta. 

Vedanta and Sdmkhya — 1 Sarhkhyakarika with Gaudapadabhasya. 

2 do do 'I’attvakaumudi. 

3 Brahmasutra ( the first four aphorisms 
of Brahmasutra) along with Sariikara’s 
commentary with English translation 
etc. 

4 Jayamahgala or the Sarhkhyasaptati 
tika. 

Dharmasdstra — 1 Contribution to the History of Brahmanical 
Asceticism ( Sarhnyasa ). 

2 Descriptive Catalogue of Dbarmasastra 
Manuscripts in the Govt. Mss. Library at 
the Bhandarkar Institute, Poona. ( to be 
jiublished ). 

Alamkdra — 2 Kavyaprakasa Ullasas I, II, III & X. 

Vaidyaka — 1 Descriptive Catalogue of Vaidyaka Mss. (B. 

O. R. Institute ). 

Tantra^ 1 Descriptive Catalogue of 'I’antra Mss. (B. O. 

R. Institute ). 

B— ARTICLES 

Alamkdra — 1 Kuntala’s conception of Uuir^as 

2 Hdsya as a rasa in Sanskrit Rhetoric and 
Literature. 

Dharmasdstra — 1 Some problems connected with Brahmanical 
Asceticism. 

2 Nirnayakaustubha. 

3 Paraiiuramapratapa. 

4 The Meaning of 
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Kdvya — 1 'Ihe Siibhasitaharavali. 

2 The Suktisunciara of Sundaradeva. 

3 A forgotten event of Shah Jehan’s reign. 

4 The poet Bhanukara. 

5 An analysis of the authorities quoted in Sarngadhara- 
paddhati. 

6 Some unknown Sanskrit poets of Mithila. 

I eddnla etc, -- I Jayamahgala and other commentaries on 
the Samkhya Saptati. 

2 The Sattikhya Teachers. 

3 Vaisnava philosopher Priyadasa, and his work. 
SamgUa — 1 Indian Music. 

Vnidyaka — 1 I/aksmanotsava . 

2 Nidanacintarnani. 

Miscellaneous — 1 Some Baghela Rulers. 

2 An unpublished InscriptioTj of Pararaaras. 

— M, M, Paticar. 


VIDYASUDHAKARA Dr. HAR DIJTT SHARMA 

It was in December 1935, during the Mysore Session of the 
All-India Oriental Confesence, as we were walking up the 
Ghamundi Hills in excursion, that the shuffle of company on the 
narrow pathway brought me abreast of a tall thin north Indian 
ligure with a silk turban, who, shortly after an introductory 
smile, began speaking of his interest in the Sarhgadhara-pad- 
dhati ; his interest in me grew as I began speaking of the recen- 
sions of tliat anthology and the existence in the Tanjore Library 
of a much inflated manuscript of it. Subsequently myself and 
Dr. Har Dutt Sharma became friends and corresponded on many 
matters of Research. He published in the Annals of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Institute an index of the Sarangadhara- 
paddhati, and as has happened in his case also, an unfortunately 
chequered career had prevented him from continued or ex- 
liaustive work on this as Avell as other subjects, including Iiis 
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Doctorate dissertation on Brahmanical Asceticism. After his 
becoming the Professor of Sanskrit in the Hindu College, Delhi, 
he had hoped to do sustained work, but unkind Providence cut 
short his life, while yet he was young. It now appears to a 
friend of his like myself as a great satisfaction that just before 
his death, he had the honour of presiding over the Classical 
Section of the last Oriental Conference in December 1941 at 
Hyderabad, to which place he was about to come as the Professor 
of Sanskrit in the Osmania University. 

The Oriental Book Agency, Poona, and its Proprietor Dr. 
Sardesai, had secured his services for the publication of a number 
of useful books like the Kavyapraka^a and' the Brama-Sutra-Sah- 
kara-Bhasya-Catussutri and editions of works like the Amara- 
ko^a with Ksirasvamin’s commentary. Besides, with him as 
Editor, the same Agency started the now well-going journal, the 
Poona Orientalist, which has encouraged a number of young 
scholars and has brought out serially reprints of some of the 
works of the late Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganath Jha. 

As a member of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona, he had undertaken the edition of the Descriptive Cata- 
logue of the Vaidyaka manuscripts in the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona, of which again he could help to 
publish only one volume ;^he had also recently delivered an 
extension lecture in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
on the Hasya Rasa. 

In the field of later Sanskrit Literature, Dr. SKarrna 
interested himself in bringing to light a number of writers and 
their works, and anthologies and authors cited therein. Men- 
tion may be made of his work on Hari Kavi, Bhanudatta and the 
Kavindracandrodaya, of which last, along with Mr. Patkar of the 
Manuscripts Department of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute he gave us an edition in the Poona Oriental Series. 

Among scholars engaged in Research, I have found the late 
Dr. Sharrna as modest and free from some of those flaws which 
prevent friendship and exhibit an anxiety to value iiame-makincr 
more than. Atma-guna. 

— V. Raghav-An. 
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Prof. Dr. HAR DUTT SHARMA 

My acquaintance with Dr. Har Dutt Sharma was first 
established through his edition of the Jayamangald commentary 
■on the Sdnkhyakdrikd, which 1 came to know during my study 
of the Sankhya system some fifteen years ago. Personal contact 
came only some years later, at the All-India Oriental Conference, 
Patna (1931), where he was introduced to me as the learned 
editor of the Jayamangald. We met a number of times there- 
after, at Mysore, Delhi and so on ; we used to exchange publica- 
tions, and we were as unstinting in mutual praise as unreserved 
in mutual criticism. When he became editor of the Poona 
Orientalist he generously included me in the complimentary list. 
In his literary wmrk as in his personal relations, he was remarka- 
ble for his steadiness, dependability and unobtrusiveness ; 
conscious of his own abilities, he never paraded them ; he was 
willing and eager to find good in the work of others and seek to 
conserve it by improvement rather than attempt to scrape it ; 
he was generous of praise and frank in criticism ; and his 
devotion to older teachers like the late Sir Ganganath Jha was 
well known. We had hoped to bring out jointly an English 
translation of the Advaitasiddhi. Indeed he had with him for 
a time a considerable portion translated by me. But pre-occupa- 
tion with the Nyaya work on hand, not to mention other teaching 
and literary activities, made him postpone the attempt and 
return my Ms. to me. I was, however,* expecting him to write 
and tell me any day that he had become free to go on with our 
project. lhat was not to be ! The sudden and premature 
demise of such a talented person, willing to learn and anxious 
to serve, cannot but be a very serious loss to the world of 
Sanskrit scholars. The most suitable way to commemorate him 
would be by seeing to the growth of the Poona Orientalist from 
strength to strength. That indeed will be the most fitting offer- 
ing for the peace of the soul of the late lamented scholar. 

— S. S. SuRYANARAYAN SaSTRI. 
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Prof. Dr. HAR DUTT SHARMA 
It was in the month of July 1934 that I had the good fortune 
of coming into personal contact with the late Dr. Har Datt 
Sharma, when he joined duty as a Tutor in Sanskrit in the 
Retreat School of Mrs. Ambalal Sarabhai in Ahmedabad. About 
a month previous to my meeting him I had myself joined this 
school as Education Secretary to Mrs. Sarabhai, and during the 
two years that we stayed in Ahmedabad we were not only collea- 
gues working in the same Institute, but were, in addition, very 
close neighbours, occupying two lloors of the same building. 

My first impression of Dr. Sharma was that of an ascetic 
face ; it was only afterwards that I learned from him that he 
had taken up the study of asceticism from the historical stand- 
point in the Indie field under the guidance of Prof. Winternitz in 
Prague for his doctoral dissertation. From the very first a 
strong bond of friendship grew between us, and many were the 
days when he would come down to me or 1 would go up to him 
and speak of things which interested us both. In fact many of 
the achievements which both of us have to our credit were based 
upon those intimate conversations. 

And while speaking of conversations I am still reminded 
about his brilliant wit and love of Sanskrit literature which 
marked his speeches. There was never a dull moment in his 
company ; he was full of anecdotes and apt quotations and his 
passion for research drove him into many inaccessible places. 
He made friends wherever he went, and today, I feel sure, a 
large number of them will miss his genial personality. 

Dr. Sharma was excessively fond of books, and his personal 
library, though by no means very extensive, still possessed a 
good number of rare and beautiful books. He combined within 
himself to a rare degree the western method of scientific ap- 
proach with the eastern synthesis, and in addition to his being 
a very good research scholar, he had the extraordinary capacity 
of bringing home to the man in the street the beauties of 
Sanskrit literature or the results of advanced research. Whether 
as a scholar, as a commentator or as an Editor, Dr. Sharma 
brought to bear upon his studies a very vivid imagination com- 
bined with thorough execution. I have had the good fortune of 
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witnessing his reaction both to favourable and unfauourable 
events, and finding in him a stoical disregard of the values of 
both. But he was deep in his sympathies as In his scholarship. 

It was through Dr. Sharma that I cultivated the friendship 
of Dr. N. G. Saradesai of The Oriental Book Agency, Poona. I 
can still remember the joy with which Dr. Sharma announced 
to me, after his return from the Mysore session of the All- 
India Oriental Conference in 1935, the founding of the new 
quarterly Poona Orientalist, a pleasure in which I could sincere” 
ly join him. The subsequent events were painful to botli of us, 
full of trials and tests which the Divine sometimes visits on 
human beings, and I found in him the same disregard for the 
pain and misery as the avid interest in good things. During 
1936-37, we were once again together in Poona, working on 
descriptive catalogues of Manuscripts in the Bhandarkar Ori* 
ental Research Institute. In spite of temporary unemployment, 
Dr. Sharma kept his head cool and devoted himself with uitparal- 
leled zeal to the study of his pet subject which was connected 
with researches in Anthological Literature in Sanskrit. Had he 
lived he would no doubt have completed this magnus opus : I 
saw him working day and night with the manuscript pratika 
index of Sanskrit verses prepared by Aufrecht, just as I later 
saw him wrestling with the voluminous manuscript of Parasu- 
ramapratdpa on perhaps his last research visit to Poona. 

The last time I saw hini was when he came here this sum- 
mer for treatment of that fell disease to which he succumbed 
later. Even when he was suffering excruciating physical pain I 
Could still find traces of that rare sense of humour which had 
characterised all his previous life known to me. 1 had seen the 
shadow of death clearly marked on his forehead on that day, two 
days previous to his departure for Delhi, and had even mention- 
ed this fact to my colleague Mr. Code on my return from there. 
Though expected, his death has naturally caused the deepest 
sorrow to all his personal friends, and interrupted the great 
work that he had inaugurated in the cause of Indie studies. His 
death is a distinct loss to the world of scholarship, for in the 
very height of his power he was snatched away. It will be 
extremely difficult to fill his place for some time to come. 

8 
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Both the Poona Orientalist and the Poona Oriental Series 
benefited considerably by his association with Dr. Sardesai, and 
this association between a pure scholar and a scholarly publisher 
reminds us of the many famous Leipzig Publishing Firms which 
were initiated by scholars and managed later by scholarly publi- 
shers. We can only hope that this association may lead our 
country to emulate the traditions which other countries have 
built up in this line. If Dr. Sharma had his paternal home in, 
Meeruti his spiritual home was always in Poona, and particularly 
enshrined in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. 

— S. M. Katre. 



SANKARA AND THE SCHOOLS OF ADVAITA 

'I’he Late Prof. S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri 

It ia well-known that .several doctrinal differences developed 
among the followers of Sankara, in regard to issues of some 
import, major as well as minor, though they have been generally 
treated as negligible in view of the agreement as to non-dualism 
being the ultimate truth. The advocates of the rival views 
claimed not merely greater ihtelligibility, but also the support of 
the Master himself in some cases. Thus, in the discussion as to 
whether there is an injunction of the study of the Vedanta 
(VedantaSravana), rival schools claim the Acarya to have espous ed 
the views of apurva-vidhi and of niyama-vidhi ; for, in one place 
he says that an injunction should certainly be admitted because 
of the novelty (of the result), and this seems to favour the 
contention of those who maintain an apurva-vidhi ; hut in the 
same context, in interpreting the word “paksena” of the relevant 
Vedantasutra, he has to understand it as referring to the possi- 
bility of obtaining the result by altenrative means ; hence, what 
injunction there is has the purport of restricting the pursuit to 
one alternative alone, viz,, Vedanta^ravana, study as instructed 
by a guru, in contrast to the reading up of written texts, etc. 
consequently, the vidhi is a niyama-vidhi. In such a case, both 
schools can claim loyalty to the Acarya, since his own , words do 
not preclude either interpretation and seem in some measure to 
favour either ; even where he seems to favour an apurva-vidhi, 
his words relate to the apurvatva of the result, not of the in- 
junction ; and the former may be a niyamapiirva, the adps^a 
connected with a restriction.^ 

Again, in the discussion as to the distinctive cause of the 
intuition of Brahman, though Sankara’s words in the Gitdbkasyai* 
confer that status on the interna! organ (the manas), the rival 
school which holds the Vedanta texts themselves to be thekarana* 
has no scruples about disposing of the Acaraya’s words as a re- 
statement of a view not his own (and presumably that of the 

1. See 51.5.1,1.121-1.135. 
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unknown Vrttikara, who, for instance, is refuted in the ananda-* 
maya section of the Veddntasutras) ; for, distinctive causality 
for anything except §ruti texts is negatived by §ruti itself ; as 
for some passages which appear to countenance manas, e. g,, 
“ it is to be seen by the manas they are to be explained away 
on the analogy of worldly statements like “I see or hear with the 
mind” where the worlds only mean the presence of a concentrat- 
ed mind as a cause, while the karanatva belongs undoubtedly to 
the visual or auditory sense.® 

In the controversy as to a plurality of Jivas and the locus of 
nescience, the Master would appear again to have expressed him- 
self in an inconclusive manner, as evidenced by the laboured 
efforts of the author of the Sanksepasdnmka. and the elaborate 
arguments of Appayya Diksita ; the former seeks to establish 
that the Acarya’s statements about the jTva’s ignorance are not 
inconsistent with his recognition of Brahman itself as the locus 
of nescience the latter would have it that in Sankara’s view, 
the manifold Jiv'as are the loci of nesciences, and that on the 
destruction of each nescience, and pending the release of all, 
there is, for each released JIva, the attainment of I^varatva alone, 
not of Brahmatva."' 

In all such cases, Sankara does not appear, except to the 
devoted adherents of the rival schools, to give unequivocal 
support to one school or another. Wjiere such expressions come 
in, they deserve therefore some scrutiny. 

A point of dispute between the Bhdmatt and the k ivara^a 
schools relates to the impoi't of words. Do they signify their 
own senses in isolation, the sentence-sense being a product of 
the word-senses ? Or does each word signify its own sense as in 
some relation, however indefinite, the said relation becoming 
progressively more definite with the utterance and functioning 
of other competent words ? 'the former is the view of Bhatta 
and is espoused by Vacaspati , the latter is the view of Praka^a- 
tman, being taken over from Prabhakara, but with an important 
modification ; for while Prabhakara would have it that words 

3. Brh. IV, iv, 19. 4, Sl^S. HI, 4. .3. 

5. See SSMI, V. 172-221. 

6. See SLS, 4. 22-44 ; silso ShV. 3, 2351-3, 2355. 
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signify only such sense as in relation to karya (the unseen result 
to be accomplished), the school of Praka^atman holds that such 
senses are in relation to other competent word-senses, not 
necessarily to karya ; the senses are yogyetaranvita, not karyan- 
vita. It is difficult to imagine a controversy on this point be- 
tween schools both owning allegiance to Sankara, unless it be 
that Sankara himself said nothing conclusive. Yet in the Vis'^u- 
safiassranuma-hhasya attributed to him., he appears to make a 
definitive statement. In the course of the commentary on the 
verse “pavitranarn pavitrani, yah”, etc., he says :^“The significant 
capacity of words is in respect o.f their own sense -as in relation 
to (that of) other (words), not in respect of their own sense, as in 
relation to Karya, as, in that case, there is the contingeiioe. of 
non-relation in the case of arthavada passages, the cognition of 
relation (there) being an eulogy (not relation to a karya)”. In the 
face of such a declaration, it is difficult to see any justification 
for the Bh&mati school espousing a different view tvithout even 
an attempt to explain or explain away the conflicting *stateraent. 
It may be that Vacaspati who came so soon after f^ahkara was 
unaware of the work or did not consider it of miich importance : 
but then his successores in unholding the doctrine could and 
should have noticed such a significant statement. Nor is the 
passage likely to be a later intercalation ; for it occurs naturally 
enough in its context, while discussing the authority of the 
Vedas even in rcvspect of the existent, in contrast w'ith what is to 
be done or accomplished. It is not without significance that in 
upholding its own position the Vivara^a school does not appeal 
to the express authority of Sankara, as it may well be expected 
to do, on a controversial point. It seems reasonable to hold, 
therefore, that the work itself is a composition by another ha.hd 
and that it was not known or at least that it did not puss as 
iSankara’s, at the time the rival views took shape and began 
to take root.* 

7. Memorial Edn. Vol. XIII, p. 26. 

8- There are not wanting other indications too which may sup}>ort the 
conjecture that the ascription of the work to t^ankara is dubious, if not 
spurious; thus, w^hile in the apasudradhikarana { V^d. Si*., I, iii, 38 ), what 
is denied the sudra is only the acquisition of such knowledge a.s requires 
study of the Veda, in the present work ( p. 163 ) he is denied even the right 
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Such cooxiusion need not distress us, especially in the case 
of a work of minor philosophical importance, like the one in 
question. But similar difficulties present themselves even in 
respect of the commentaries on the njajor Ij panisads. In the 
course of the bhasya on the Taittiriya IJ panisada ( Chapter II ) 
there O'ceurs, for instance, what appears a. definitive statement on 
a point at issue between the Bhdmail and the Vivarana schools. 
I’he former accepts sense-contact as definitive of perceptiiality ; 
there is no difficulty about the perception of pleasure,, pain, etc., 
since the manas which apprehends them is a sense-organ ; for 
the same reason, there is no difficulty about the iraraediate realis- 
ation of Scripture-revealed truth, inasmuch as it is the man as 
which by profound contemplation converts to irainediacy what 
as revealed is mediate ; there is no teaching of a vrtti or psycho- 
sis or transformation of the internal organ going out through 
senses like that of sight, reaching to the object and taking on the 
form of the object. This last is the special doctrine of the 
Vwara^a school which holds that revealed truth is immediate 
and that the manas is not a sense-organ, perceptuality being defin- 
ed as the manifestation of .non-difference as between conscious- 
ness defined by an object and consciousness defined by the out- 
going mode of the internal organ; the non-tlifforncc is revealed 
because of the vrtti taking on the form of the. object and occupy- 
ing the same locality as the ■ object, Tlje relevant sentence in 
the Taittinyaka-Bkdsya., which appears clearly to favour the 
Vivaran^ view runs thus : “Knowledge which is of the nature of 
the Self is not different the.refrom ; hence it is certainly eternal. 
Yet, those presentations in the form of sound, etc., which belong 
to what is the nature oj an updd hi (adjunct), vi^., the Buddhi 
(the internal organ), that through the channels of the sense of 
sights etc.f has been transmuted into the forms of the ( respective ) 
contents t they being contents of the Knowledge that is the Self 
are certainly originated and are originated as pervaded by the 


to perform japa of the thousand names, his sole right being to ‘ hear ’ them; 
this smacks of the intolerance of a later day. Again, in at least one edition 
of this work, there is offered a citation in praise of Manu, before quoting 
the authority of Manu; this too suggests that authority had come to be 
questioned and apparently stood in need of defence. 
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Knowledge that is the Self.”* The words in Italics are clear 
enough in their import. What the discussion in the context 
requires is only a distinction between svarupa*jnana and vrtti- 
jnana, the latter being generated, while the former is eternal; 
we are, however, treated to some extra information as to the 
nature of the vrtti, its going out through the senses and assum- 
ing the shape of the object. In the face of such a clear state- 
ment, why did not Vacaspati too accept this view ? Was he 
ignorant even of some of the Upanisad Bhdsyas ? 

Nor are cases wanting of conflict between the Sutra~hhdsya 
and the Upanisad'-hhdsyas . llic author of the ^akti-hhdsya' on 
the Vedanta Sutrm has noted some of these ; and they merit 
some consideration, in commenting on Ved. Sii., I, i. 14, the 
bhasyakara says that ‘ divo joytis ’ in the text refers to Brahman, 
because of mention of feet ( quarters ) ; elsewhere in the same 
^;ruti'’‘ it has been said that Brahman has four quarters, and that 
the entire world of perishable creatures constitutes one (yuarter, 
while the remaining three w hich are immortal, are in heaven 
( related to dyu ) : consequently here too the light mentioned as 
related to dyu ( in ‘ divo’ ) .should be understood as that im- 
mortal Brahman. In the Chdndogya-bhdsya, however, ‘ divi ’ 
is explained as '‘in the resplendent, i, e., one’s own self,” 
while ‘ divo jyotis ’ is explained in its context as the light that 
shines beyond the heavens ( dyuloka ) ; if, thus, the relation to 
dyu is differently interpreted in the two passages, it being taken 
in one case to mean the re.splendent self ( dyotanavati svatmani ) 
and in the other the heavenly region ( dyuloka ), what becomes 
of the principle ( invoked in the Sutra-hhdsya ) of a common 
reference to dyu in both passages, on the basis of which, a 
eomn^on interpretation is sought, for the word ‘ jyotis ’,? Nor 
will it suffice that the word ‘ dyu,’ irrespective of the sense, is 
common to both ; for a difference of sense wmuld he a great as- 
set to the purvapaksin. who, however, makes no such appeal, 
but contents himself w'ith pointing to the difference in case- 

1. Mem. Edition, Yol. VI, p. 6.h 

2. Author : Sri Pancanana Tarkaratna Bhattachars'a ; Publit^her : Sri 

Sri )jva Nyayatirtha Bhattacarya, 47, Haldarpara Road, Kalijt'hat, 

Calcutta, 

7. Chand,, III, xii, 6. 
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endings ( ‘ divo ’ ioul ‘ divi ablative and locative) and the 
consequential difference of import. Was not the bhasyakara 
then aware of the difference even in the stem-sense of the word 
in the two contexts r Or, being aware, was he purposefully 
silent, in view' of his opponent’s ignorance ? Neither solution 
can be satisfactory. 

Again, in commenting on sutra 26 of the same section, the 
bhasyakara says ; “ For the following reason too, it is to be 

understood that Brahman is the subject-matter in the earlier 
statement of ^ruti about jyotis, viz., that it mentions creatures 
( bhutas ) as quarters ( thereof ). For, mentioning creatures, the 
earth, body and the heart, it says ‘ This is the four-footed six- 
fold gayatrl Verily, not without a reference to Brahman are 
the creatures, etc, intelligible as quarters ( feet ) of the ( gayatri) 
metre alone”. The quoted §ruti is Chandogya III, xii, 5. But 
iSahkara’s commentary an that Upanisad makes out that the 
creatures etc., afore-mentioned, together with speech and the 
vita! air, are to be recknoned as constituting the six kinds (vidha) 
of gayatrl, not its four quarters — the latter being made up of 
the twenty-four letters, at the rate of six letters for each pada. 
This, again, is a note-w'orthy difference, though hardly vital. 

In the third chapter of the Vedanta Sutras we have another 
instance of variance, in the interpretation of the word ‘ balya’. 
The takes it to mean a, state or activities, like to 

those of childhood, innocence and unconcefn being principally 
intended. The commentary on the Upanisad text,^ however, 
makes it out to be the strength of knowledge ( jnana-bala ); while 
the unenlightened seek external sources of strength in the shape 
of means and ends, the enlightened will rely on the strength of 
self-knowledge alone, which is neither means nor end. Neither 
interpretation is inconsistent with Advaita, but the two are 
hardly mutually consistent. 

Are we to conclude, then, that even the Upanisadhhasyas 
should be ascribed to one or more authors different from the 
author of the Sutrahhasya ? Or shall we hold that the great 
master wrote or dictated whatever came uppermost in his mind 
at the moment carying little for consistency with what he said 

1. BrA. in, V, 1. 
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at Other times, so long as consistency was maintained with the 
final position ( paramasiddhanta ) ? In view of iSahkara’s extremely 
short span of life and the prodigious amount of work attributed 
to'hira even, on a conservative estimate, the above suggestion 
seems quite plausible. Or, should we, with the auther of the 
^aktihhmyai^ treat the differences as meant by the author to 
suit different grades of adhikarins ? Such a view, though useful to 
that author, can hardly explain the variations between the Suira- 
bhasya^ and the Upanisadbhdsya, which he himself has noted and 
we have mentioned above. If we have to admit different authors, 
it good deal of tradition will go over-board, together with the 
respect accorded to several works ascribed to SureSvara,, as an 
immediate Uisciple of Sankara, llie sacrifice may not be more 
difficult than in the case of equations like that between Mandana 
and SureSvara ; or between Devesvara and Suresvara but an 
extensive jettison can be justified only by the magnitude of the 
peril. Is there a real difficulty or is it only a storm in a tea-pot ? 
Such questions are worth facing and solving if a solut.von is possi- 
ble at all. And the object of this paper will have, been achieved 
if siifficicnt attention is drawn to them. This much, however, 
seems certain, that it is extremely risky to base any conclusions 
on doctrinal difference, real or alleged. 

Abhreviatiom : Brh,, Brhadarayyaka Upanisad 
Chdnd.i Ch-andogya Upanisad 
Sls.^ Siddhantale^asasangraha 
•§w., Sivadvaitanirnaya 
Ved. Su,, Vedanta Sutras, 


1. This exceedingly interesting modem product of Sanskrit scholar- 
ship deserves to be better known. The present writer hopes to contribute 
a paper on it at an early date. 
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THli SANSKRIT PRAHASANA 


S, K. De 

Like the Bhana, the one-act. one-character monologue-play/ 
to whicli it is closely allied, the one-act Prahasana or farcical 
play po.ssessed much scope for comedy and satire, hut by its 
exaggeration, hopelesss vulgarity ( allowed by theory), and lack 
of invention shown in the selection of a few conventional types 
of characters and incidents, it became more a caricature, with 
plenty of horse-play, than a picture of real life, wdth true 
comedy. As a class of composition, the Prahasana is hardly 
entertaining, and has little literary attraction. There is the. 
same erotic tendency as in the Bhana, but it is confined chiefly 
to the set stanzas and descriptions and entirely submerged in a 
series of grotesque and often coarse antics. The theme is 
invented, and consists generally of the tricks and quarrels of 
low characters of all kinds, which often include a courtesan. 
The action is slight, and the distinction made by theory between 
the mixed ( Saihklrna ) and unrnixed ( i‘5uddha ) types^ is more nr 
less forma! and is of no practical significance. The earlier 
Prahasanas have only one act, like the Bhana, but the later 
specimens extend to two acts, or divide the one act into two 
Samdhis. 

The dramaturgic treatises mention several Prahasanas 
which have not come down to us. Thus, the Bhdva-Prakdsa of 
Saradatanaya mentions Sairathdhrikdi Sdgara-kaumudi and 
Kalikeli, while the Rasdrriava-sudhdkara of Singa-bhupala cites 
Ananda-kosa, Brhatsabhadraka and Bhagavadajjuka, of which 
the last named work alone has been recovered. Of the three 
Prahasanas cited by the Sdhityadarpana, the Latdka-melaka 
alone has survived, but the Dhurta-carita and Kandarpa-keli are 
lost. Of the existing Prahasanas, the earliest appears to he tlie 
Matta-vildsa of Mahendravikrama, which must have been 
composed in the second quarter of the 7th century A. n. The 

1. See S. K. De in JRAS, 1926, pp. 63-90. 

2. D. R, Mankad, Types of Sanskrit Drama, Karachi 1926, pp, 62-63. 
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prologue^ of the play, fortunately, gives the name of the author 
and describes him as a king of the Pallava dynasty and son of 
Sirhhavarman ; and the scene is laid in Kanchi, the modern 
Conjevaram and the ancient capital of the Paliava kingdom. All 
this enables us to identify the author with the king of that name, 
knrnvn to us from inscriptions, which mention the M atta-vildsa 
as a work of his, and also give him the titles of Gunabhara, 
AVanibhajana, Mattavilasa and ^atrumalla, all found in the play 
itself. The king ruled in Kanchi about 620 A. d., and was thus 
a contemporary of Harsavardhana and Bana. 

'The play is a slight farcical sketch in one act. It depicts 
with some liveliness the drunken revelry of a Saiva medicant, 
Iwaring a human skull in lieu of alms-bowl and accordingly 
calling himself a Kapalin, his wandering with his wench through 
the purlieus of Kanci on his way to a tavern, his scuffle with a 
hypocritical Buddhist monk* whom he accuses of the theft of 
his precious bowl which he has lost, his appeal to a degenerate 
Pai^upata to settle the dispute, and the final recovery of the bowl 
from a madman who had retrieved it from a stray dog. The 
incident is amusing hut trivial, and the satire caustic but broad. 
It evinces no distinctive literary characteristics of a high order, 
but within its limits it shows some power of vivid portraiture in 
a .sinrple and elegant style, and certainly deserves an indulgent 
verdict as the earliest known specimen of the Prahasana or farce, 
which in later times becomes marked by greater grossness and 
less literary skill. 

1. Ed. 'r. Ganapati Shastri, Trivandrum Sk. Ser., 1917. On this 

drama see I.. D. Barnett in 1919, pp. 233-34, BSOS, 1920, I, pt. 3, 

pp. 36-38. Exceirt that the author is named in the prologue, the play shows 
the same technique of stage-craft and other peculittritiea as the play* 
attributed to Bhasa- Barnett makes this fact the basis of the suggestion 
that the Bhasa dramas are the products of an anonymous playwright of a 
Southern dramatic school, who composed them at about the same period m 
that of Mahendrav'ikrama. But since the features are shown also by several 
other plays of other dramatists of known or unknown dates, the conclusion,, 
we have seen, cannot be justified in the form in which it is stated. 

2. It is significant that the monk, a frail son of the church, bears tha 
name of Nagasena, the famous Buddist divine and protagonist of tha 
Milindapanha ; and his mumbling of the Sik^apada and his inward fretting 
about restrictions regarding wine and women are interesting touches, 
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After the Matta-vihasUt comes the Bhagvad-ajjuHya^ 
which is an undoubtedly old Prahasana, but the date of which 
is unknown and authorship uncertain. Like most plays preserved 
in Kerala, the Prologue omits the name of the author, but a late 
commentary, which finds throughout a philosophical meaning 
in the farce, names (in agreement with two manuscripts of the 
play ) Bodhayana Kavi as the author, who is otherwise unknown 
but whom the commentator might be confusing wdth the 
Vrttikara Bodhayana quoted by Ramanuja. The argument that 
the farce was composed at a time when Buddhism was still a 
living faith is clearly indefinite and inconclusive, but compared 
with later specimens of the Prahasana, it reveals features of 
style and treatment which render a date earlier than the r2th 
century very probable. One important feature of this well 
written farce, which distinguishes it from all other farces in 
Sanskrit, is that the comic element is found not in the oddities 
of the characters but in the ludicrousness of the plot. In this 
farce of the Saint and the Courtesan, as it is curiously named) 
the saint is a true ascetic and learned teacher, well versed in 
Yoga, while his pupil Sandilya is the typical Vidusaka of the 
serious drama ; their conversation, with which the play begins, 
has comic features, but it is never grotesque and coarse, and the 
characters are not of that low and hypocritical type ordinarily 
ridiculed in the farce. The courtesan, who enters the neigh- 
bouring garden and awaits her lover, does not show the vulgar 
traits of the common harlot, which we find in the normal 
Prahasanas to be presently mentioned. The funny situation 
arises when the girl falls dead bitten by a serpent, and the Saint 
finds an opportunity of impressing his scoffing pupil by a dis- 
play of Yogic powers and enters the dead body of courtesan. 
The messenger of Yama, coming to fetch the dead soul and 
finding a mistake has been committed, allows the soul of the 
courtesan to enter the lifeless body of the saint. The curious 
exchange of soul makes the saint speak and act like the couresan 
while the cour,tesan adopts the language and conduct of the saint 

1. Ed. A. Banerji Sastri in JBORS, 1924, from very imperfec 
materials, but cd, more critically by P. Anujan Achan, and published from 
the Paliyam Manuscripts Library, Jayantamangalam, Cocliin, 1925. Also 
cd, Prabhakara Sastri Veturi, Vavilla Press, Madras, 1925, 
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until the messenger of Yama restores the equilibrium and 
returns the souls to their respective bodies. Although a small 
piece, the pla} achieves real humour, not by cheap witticisms and 
clownish acts, but by a genuinely comic plot and commendable 
characterisation. It is easily the best of the Sanskrit farces. 

We can dismiss the Damaka-prahasana of unknown date and 
authorship, the main incident of which covers about three 
printed pages, ^ as no one can seriously call the fragment a 
Prahasana or even a noteworthy work in any respect, The 
Damaka-incident is an obvious imitation of the usual Vidusaka-' 
episode of the normal drama, while the two added pieces of a 
few lines are fragmentary and unconnected and have no comic 
clement in it. 'Ihe slight work looks like a selection of scenes 
or half-scenes, containing verses culled from well-known works, 
and compiled for some kind diversion. The N dta~vdta~ praha- 
sana'' of Yadunandana, son of Vasudeva Cayani, is also of 
unknown date and does not strictly conform to the technical 
requirements, but there is no reason to suppose that it is an 
early work. It has the coarseness of later farces and does not 
exhibit any noteworthy literary characteristics. The Prologue 
in the form of a monologue, in which the Siitradhara carries on 
by means of Akasabhasita, may be an interesting relic of an old 
trait, but it may have been suggested by the established method 
of the Bhana. Although some characters are common, the two 
Sarndhis of the play are entirely unconnected and the suggestion 
that it was composed on the model of some popular dramatic 
spectacles of looser technique is not improbable. 

The remaining farces, which have been so far published, are 
of a coarser typae and have little to recommend them. There is 
some rough wit, as well as satire, but it is often defaced by 
open vulgarity, while the descriptive and erotic stanzas possess 
little distinction. The earliest of these is the Lataka-melaka, 
or ‘ the Conference of Rogues composed apparently in the first 

1. Ed. V. Venkatarama Sastri, Ijahore, 1926. 

2. Ed. Granthamala ii, Bombay, 1887. 

3 . Ed. Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab, NSP, Bombay, 1889 ; 3rd ed, 
1923. There several quotations from this work in the SarifigadhaTa-paddhati 
and the Sahitya-darpana, which undoubtedly place the work earlier than 
the 14th century. 
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part of the 12th century under Govindacandra of Kanauj by 
Kaviraja iSahkhadbara. It describes in two acts the assem- 
bling of all kinds of roguish people at the house of the go-between 
Dantura for winning the favour of her daughter Madanamanjari. 
They represent a number of types, each labelled with a parti- 
cu,!ar foible, indicated by their very names. First comes, with 
his parasite Kulavyadhi, the profligate professor Sabhasali, who 
having a ferociously quarrelsome wife Kalahapriya seeks diver- 
sion in the society of the courtesan. As the girl has accidentally 
swallowed a fish-bone, the quack doctor Jantuketu is called in; 
his methods are absurd, but his words and acts make , the girl 
laugh with the happy result of dislodging the bone. Then appear 
the Digarabara Jatasura and the Kapalika Ajhanara^ri quarrelling ; 
the cowardly village-headman Samgramavisara, with his syco- 
phant Visvasaghataka; the hypocritical Brahmin Mithya§ukla ; the 
fraudulent preceptor Phuhkatamisra ; the depraved Buddhist 
monk Vyasanakara interested in a washer-woman, and other 
similar characters. There is a bargaining of the lover.s, and in 
the end a marriage is satisfactorily arranged between the old, 
bawd Dantura and the Digambara Jatasura. The Hdsya-cudamani^ 
of Vatsaraja, who describes himself as the minister of Paramardi- 
deva of Kalanjara ( 1 163-1203 A. D. ), describes with some wit 
the roguish ways of jMnasri, a Bhagavata, who earns liis liveli- 
hood by his amusing tricks based upon his pretension of super- 
natural powers for recovering lost articles. The Dkuft-satndr 
gama^ ‘ the Meeting of Knaves ’ of the Maithila JyotirTsvara 
KaviSekhara, son of DhaneSvara and grandson of Ramesvara of the 
family of Dhire^yara, was composed under King Harasiriiha or 
Harisimha of Karnata family, who ruled in Mithila during the 
first quarter of the 14th century.^ It is a farce of the same 
type in one act, in which there is a contest hetw-een a wncked 

1. Ed. C. D, Dalai in the Rupaka-satka of Vatsaraja, Baroda, 1918. 

2. Ed. C. Lassen in his Anthologia Samcritica, Bonn 1838 (not re- 
printed in the 2nd ed.) ; ed. C. Cappcller, in litho, Jena, 18J.3. 

3. In some Mss. the name of the king is given aw Narasiraha, who has 
been identified by Keith, following Lassen, with Narasimha of Vijaya- 
nagara {1‘!87-1508 A.D.). But this is clearly incorrect. See discussion of 
the whole question by S. K, Cbatterjee in Proceedings of ihe 4th Oriental 
Conference, Alkahabad, voL ii, pp. 559-69. 
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religious mendicant Yi^vanagara and his pupil Duracara over a 
charming courtesan Anangasetta, vrhom the pupil saw first but 
whom the preceptor meanly desires to appropriate to himself. 
On the suggestion of the girl, the matter is referred to arbi- 
tration by the Brahmin Assajjati who craftily decides, after the 
manner of the ape in the fable, to keep the girl for himself, 
although his Vidusaka also covets the prize. It should be 
remembered that the author also wrote a work on the art of 
love, entitled Panca-sdyaka^ and the erotic tendency of his farce, 
therefore, is not unexpected. 

The other extant farces belong to a much later period. The 
Hdsydr^ava* of Jagadi^vara follows in two acts the general 
scheme, with a slight variation, of bringing rogues and rakes 
together in the house of the bawd Bandhura, which the King 
Anayasindhu, Ocean of Misrule, visits to study the character of 
his people as they are drawn there by the beauty of her daughter 
Mrgahkalekha. The series of characters who enter cesmprises the 
court chaplain ViSvabha^xda and his pupil Kalahadkura who 
quarrel over the possession of a courtesan; the incompetent 
doctor Vyadhisindhu, son of Aturantaka, who wants to cure colic 
by applying a heated needle to the palate; the barber Raktaka I lola 
who has cut his patient ; the police-chief Sadhuhirhsaka, Terror 
to the Good, who reports with great satisfaction that the city is 
in the hands of thieves; the comic genercl Ranajambuka who is 
valiant enough to cut a leech in two, and the ignorant astrologer 
Mahayantrika. In the second act, the efforts of the chaplain 
and his pupil to obtain the damsel meet with opposition from 
those of another religious teacher, Madandhami§ra and his 
pupil, who are birds of the same feather. The older men 
succeed, and the two pupils content themselves with the old hag, 
knowing that they would share the young girl on the sly. The 
work is disfigured by unredeemed vulgarity of words and acts, 
and cannot in any sense be regarded as an attractive production. 
The Kautukasarvasva of Gopinatha Cakravartin composed for 

1. Ed, Sadananda Sastri, Lahore, 1921. 

2. Ed. C. Cappeller, in litho print, Jena 1883 ; ed. Srinath Vedanta* 
vagiSa, 2nd ed., Calcutta, 1896, with a Skt. commentary. 

3. Ed, Ramaoandra Tarkalankilra, Calcutta, 1828. Analysed by 
Wilson, ii, p, 410 and by C. Cappeller in Gurupiijd-kat/mudi. (Festschrift 
A. Weber), Leipzig 1896, pp. 59-62 ; Dacca University Ms no. 1580 D. 
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the Durgapuja festival of Bengal, is also a late work, but it is 
less vulgar and more amusing. It describes in two acts the 
wicked pranks of king Kalivatsala, Darling of Iniquity, of 
DharmanaSa city, addicted to the hemp juice and fond of other 
men’s wives, who oppresses the Brahmin Satyacara, proclaims 
free love, becomes involved in a dispute over a courtesan whom 
every one wants to oblige, and ends by banishing all good people 
from the realm. The king’s advisers are his minister Sistantaka, 
his chaplain Dharmanala, his followers Anrtasarvasva and 
Papditapidavisarada, his courtiers and noblemen Kukarmapan* 
canana and Abhavya^ekhara, and his general Samarajambuka, 
their names explaining the dominant traits of their character. 
Although less vulgar and more amusing, the work is of little 
merit and possesses no greater appeal in its plot and characteri- 
sation. The Kautuka-ratnakara,^ another Bengal work, was 
composed by the royal priest surnamed Kavitarkika, son of Vani- 
natha, of Lak^matiamatiikya (end of the 16th century) of Bhuluya 
(in Noakhali). It ridicules an imbecile king Duritar^iava of 
Punyavarjita city, who relies on his knaves to recover his 
abducted queen. Although she was sleeping well-protected in 
the arms of the police-chief Su^ilantaka, she was forcibly taken 
away on the night preceding the spring-festival ; the king act.s on 
the advice of his minister Kumatipuhja, his priest Acarakalakuta, 
his astrologer A^ubhacintaka, the physician Vyadhivardhaka, the 
obscenely named overseer of his harem PracandaSepha, his 
general Samarakatara and his guru Ajitendriya, and appoints a 
courtesan Anahgatarahgini in her place to officiate at the festival, 
until a Brahmin, named Kapatavesadharin, is accidentally 
revealed as the abductor. As in the other farces described above, 
the oddities and antics of these characters supply a great deal of 
vulgar merriment, but it is not free from the faults of exaggera- 
tion and coarseness which take away the edge of its satire and 
comic portraiture. To the latter part of the 17th century 
belongs the Dhurta-nartakd^ oi Diksita*, son ofNarahari 

1. Dacca University Ms. no. 1821 (fragmentary). Analysed by C. 
Cappeller, op. cit. pp. 62-63, 

2. Analysed by Wilson, op. cit., ii, p. 407. 

3. On Samaraja and bis date and works, see S. K. De, Samkrit Poetics, 
i, p. 320 y P. K. Code in ABORI, x, pp. 158-59, where a work of SiSmanl a 
(J?CM*Aa//o/jnj) is stated to be dated 1719 A.D, 
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Binciupuramdara and author of a number of poems and of the 
play §ndama-carita . It is a faroe in one act but in two Sandhis, 
composed in honour of a festival of Visnu to ridicule chiefly the 
^aiva ascetics. The ascetic Muresvara is in love with a dancing 
girl, but his two pupils to whom he confides his passion, attempt 
to oust him and seek to expose him to the king Papacara. The 
play is comparatively free from the usual grossness, but it has 
little fancy or humour to recommend it. 

The Sanskrit Prahasana, as a whole, suffers from poverty of 
invention and lack of taste. The interest seldom centres in the 
cleverness of the plot or in well-developed intrigue, Imt in the 
follies and oddities of characters, which are often of a broad and 
obvious type. Neither in the incident nor in the characters 
there is any vivid and animated use of colour and movement ; 
and there is hardly any .sense of proportion in its caricature. 
I'he whole atmosphere is low and depressing. VVe have neither 
thoroughly alive rascals, nor charmingly entertaining fools, for 
they are all thrown into fixed moulds without much regard for 
actualities. The characters are low, not in social position, but 
as unredeemingly base and carnal ; and there being no credit 
for any other quality, they are hardly human. The procession 
of unmitigated rogues of their rougher pastimes need not be 
without interest ; but there is no merit in attempting to raise 
laughter by deliberately vulgar exhihitiorts and expressions, which 
mar the effect of the plays even as barlesques and caricatures. 
The parodies of high-placed people lose tl eir point, not only 
from tasteless exaggeration, but also from tlieir extremely sordid 
and prosaic treatment. Even if refinement be out of place, 
in a farce, detailed and puerile coarseness is redundant and 
ineffective. It is no wonder that very few of the Sanskrit farces 
have survived. 
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KAVI KAUSTUBHA, AN UNKNOWN WORK ON 
POETICS BY RAGHUNATHA MANOHARA 
AND ITS CHRONOLOGY-BETWEEN 
A.D. 1675 AND 1700 

P. K. Code 

Aufrecht mentions no work of the title Dr. S. K. 

De’s History of Sanskrit Poetics also contains no mention of 
any work of this title. Recently I came across a Ms. of this 
work through the favour of Vaidya isivarama Raghunatha Khande- 
kar of Nasik. He was under the impression that this work was 
composed by his grand-father Raghava Kavi^ or Raghunath Appa 
Khandekar of Punya Starabha or Puntambe in the Ahmednagar 
District of the Bombay Presidency, On examination I find that 
the Ms. of is not a work of Raghava Kayi but that it 

belonged to him as 1 find from the endorsement towards the end 
of the Ms.^ 

As this work on rhetorics is unknown to Sanskritists I shall 
describe the present Ms. and determine the Chronology of its 
author Raghunatha Manohara. The Ms. begins : — 

“II II 

smrsl II ^ II 

rj«Tr ^ I 

strl ^ ii 

1. I am preparing a .special paper on the unknown works of Riighava 
Kavi who flourished between a.d. 1758 and 1820 or .so. 

2. 'Phis MS contains 25 folios and is written on country paper. It is 
well preserved and appeat.s to be about 1.50 years old. It contain,s the 
following post-colophon endorsement : — 

H ” Many works of Raghava were composed 
and written at Puntambe. 
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5f«IT ^3Tl«r*nE^^ It « H 

’E5r?i%rta[^<?»r4*4«f«<4i«!i^oRi^ u h n 

s^TftfT^ ?isrr m?# ?i«rT » ^ « ” 

The Ms. ends :— (folio 25b) 

'* T^535^Rf^5^i f^iRqRi^sRf&rersir i 

sposRT^oT f^ferar: ii i ®» ii 

f^ui^STsr STTO 

fSi^fFT R5n!;ii 

This Colophon gives us the following genealogy of the author 
RagunStha Manohara : — 

(C. A.D. 1600) of the Surname 

I 

Son 

(C. A.D. 1650) 

1 

Son 

(a.d. 1697) 5tf5TT«JtH%rr the author of the 

1 am inclined to identify this with ^l«IT«r 

the author of %?rf^RT a work on Medicine represented by 
several Mss.^ in our libraries. References to earlier works and 

1, Vide Aufrecht C’-CI, 613, II, 146.-/. O. Cata. No. 2695 and S. B. 
R. A. S. Cata. by H. D. Vclankar, Nos. 206 and 207. There are two Mss 
of the Govt. Mss Library ( B. O. R, Institute, Poona ) 

Nc. €00 of 1899-1915 and No. 636 of 1S95A902. They are described by Dr. 
H. D. Shartna on pp. 363-364 of his Des. Cata. of Vaidyaha Ms$ ( Vol. 
XVI, Part I ), 1939. M.S No. 600 of 1899-1915 is dated ioaka 1736 ss a,i>. 
1814. If belonged to one ( Dinkar Joshi ). In some colo- 
phons the author is called “ ^*1* 

the Ms of aho he i.s called “ ^5TF4T#?f The 

author refers to himself as “^f%5[I'er^” in verse 2 at the commencement; — 
“ ^^1%iWS}T w?; ” The work is styled 

as “ ¥ff^T^To3f ” No. 636 of 1895-1902 is a very modern copy without date. 

2 
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authors mentioned by Raghunatha Manohara in his 
are : — 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

< 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

(5) 


(6) 
(7) 
( 8 ) 

(9) 

( 10 ) 
( 11 ) 
( 12 ) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

(16) 


I fol. 2. 

roi. 2. 

fol. 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 10, 11, 15, 17. 22, 23. 
fol. 3. 

This work was composed in Saka 1522 = a.d. 1600 
by ?'RT Son of stsfH and 'HIT (Vide pp. 275, 278 of 
S. B. Dikshit : History of Indian Astronomy, 1896. 
fol. 3, 7, 16, 19. 21, 25. 

WTS—foL 3, 6, 18, 
fol. 3, 10, 19, 
fol. 4. 

;^^?lfjj^~fol. 4, 13, 21, 
fol. 5, 24, 

“ fol. S. 

“ fol. 6, 23. 

fol. 7. 

VT^fr— fol. 7. 

“ fol. 8. 

li*. \ 

%1oit STHf^'TTS^ f5Tir% 


Or^i^rfsisr srp^: u ” 

(17) “ ’ ’— f ol. 1 0 . 

“ ?rf4: ...??nir 5Tf^: n ii 

(18) fol. 10, 21, 

(1 9) fol. 1 1 . 

ST 'Tw ^5Ef^ I 



>9 


In the Gotrdvalt of Koi^k^astha or Chitpdvana Brahmins we find the 
surname The Gotra of the family is '.RKtR ( ), 

The MS of the described in the India Office Catalogue mentions 

as the surname of its author ^'grrT’4*Tf%'rf. 
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( 20 ) 


( 21 ) 


“ fol. 12. 

“ tfr^ 'rp»T% ^ 

^T ^ =5[ir^^T qrsRj# 

^ II ' ''1 II 

“ ^PEFTsrftq ”~foi. 12. 

'SRtTi[3!T^R-«^J^T5Rr^T 


f T%5^f wt 1 

?sr?rfrf^-33ff?w^n%.?fwr 


g^%ci=q[?^s?rqr^^<l f«=io. II H<4 I! ” 

Vide CC7, OS—^WSFfFl alarh. B. 3-46 (of 

(22) wv:i'gF^r^%-~fol. 22. 

(23) i’?Trfr 

( 24 ) 14 . 

“ %^i......¥fn%5fwT || ^^ ii 

(Vide CCI, 661 — by king Shaba ji and a work 
of this name on etc.) 

(25) “ f^PcTORrms^RS^TRT T%^r3l^ST=3ff^: ’ ’— f oi. 1 8 . 

“ f%?rwift — ” — ( About 1500 A. D. ) 

(26) fol. 19. 

T%^ ^ II 60 II ” 

(27) “ vrp3rmTf^^P3( ”~fol. 20. 

“ -Arfe % m II 

(Vide ccni, 88 - Kavya by Kavi Vrnda). 

(28) “ liSiJcsi^: 5f^?ir=-^?!5^ -fol. 20. 

“ . . . 5rfT%ff?TT^ ” |( II 

(29) “ ”-~foL 23. 

( 30) ^gi'55?5rR?^~foi. 24 — m ^is3.tr. . .sr^mri i' ’ ’ 

Appaya Diksita composed the The life 

period of Appaya is a.d. 1554-1626 (72 years) accord- 
ing to his descendants while others assign Appaya to 
the period A.i). 1520- 1593 (Vide p. 341 of^r^r-#!^ - 
in Alaratbi by Rao Bahadur W. .A. Bambarde- 
kar, Bombay, 1939). 


1. Vide p. 272 of History of Indian Astronomy, by S. B. Dikshit 
is a cotnm. on by or ^4^iET ( Born i^aka 

U30sr A.I). 1508 ) Vide Aufrecht. I. 660. 


4 
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It will be seen from the al)Ove references that the latest 
works mentioned by the author of the are (1) 

of A.D. 1600 and (2j of Appaya Diksita Ta-D. 

1550-1600 or so). We must, therefore, conclude that he flourish- 
ed after about a.d. 1650. As our author seems to be identical 
with his name-sake wflrT author of the 

composed in A.D. 1697 the date of mav be 

bet'iveen say a.d. 1675 and 1700 or so. 

So far only one work of this author viz. on medicine 

was known. The present account of the proves con- 

clusively that he composed this work on poetics as well. We 
have seen above that in this work he refers to and quotes from a 
work oi\ prosody called the ?55'afRe5TTgiT5S composed by him 

in two places. As no such work has 
been discovered so far I quote below the verses from this work 
as quoted by 

Folio 2«— “ II 

I 

II 

^ mr =51151 

I 

rimsw ??53rr?5?r33; 

Folio b’«— “ ST^ I 

^ =51 tJir# rI15=grei^ 

%frm?TRr ^ '^i^TSTTSc^rift i 

sK?RT??3[^P^T»5T^t?tf!=r^ 

3T?Tt II ” 

It is clear from the above three verses quoted by our author 
that he composed this earlier than his composition 

of the Perhaps a Ms. of Raghunatha’s 

may be discovered hereafter. The present paper has added two 
more works to the only work of Raghunatha, known to 

the students of the history of Sanskrit literature. It has also 

5 
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given us the names of his father and his grandfather 

not found in the Mss. of the as vsre find them 

described in our Catalogues^ of Sanskrit Mss. The genealogy of 
thus goes back to about a.d. 1600. 

As regards the native place of Raghuniatha we learn from 
the India Office Ms. of the ^frr%55T^ that it was which has 

been wrongly identified with Bhagalpur by Dr. Eggeling* in his 
description of this Ms, As the author was a Deccani Brahmin 
his residence must have been somewhere in the Deccan. This 
suggestion gets confirmation from the identification of '^’TTWtfr 
with Chaul as we find it in the following verse in the Sivahharata 
of Kavindra Paramananda composed for Shivaji before a.o. 1674: 

1. B.B.R.A. S. Mss Catalogue by H. D. Velankar. Vol. I, 1925 

describes 2 Mas of the Vaidyavilisa. He describes the work as follows on 
p. 70 - 

“ A popular treatise on medicine in 10 Chapters {taraAgm ) composed 
in W97 A.D. by Raghunathapa^4it^ of the Manohara family and a resident 
of ). Eor another Ms of the work having only 6 Chapters 

Gf. I. O, No. 2695. See also Ulwar Cata, p. 72.'’ 

'I’he Ms ends I 

^ II II 

iT'liefrTC II HY II 

?TrlT 11 ^MI 

2. Vide p. 949 of I. O. Mss., Cata. Pt. VII (1896) Ms No. 2695. 

“ Vaidyavildsa .by Ragkundtha ( or Raghava ) Paif^ita Kaviivarm 

of the Manohara Kula a resident of (Bhagalpur)”. Mr. Nandalal 

Dey on p. 228 of his Geographical Dictionary refers to Chaul as follows ; — 

” Chaul— 25 miles South of Bombay ; it is the Semylla of the 
Periplus of the Erythrean Sea.” 

( See also p. 46» Ibid and Da Cunha’s History of Chaul and Bastgin^ 
pp. 3-“ll ). 
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Chajp. X'XVin, 59 — Here the Mogul Genera! Shaista KhSn 
orders another Muslim Sardar to con- 
quer 

“ H«rr j 

Apart from the usage of the name for Chaul as found 

in a poem of the latter part of the 17th Century, when Raghu- 
natha Manohar lived at this place we ma)' note here the fact that 
Chaul ox Revda'^da (in the Alibagh Sub-division of the Kolaba 
District of the Bombay Presidency) is a place of great antiquity. 
"'‘Under the names of and^^rll^^ local Hindu traditions 

trace it to the times when Krishna reigned in Gujarat.* 

We may now sum up the facts so far brought forth regarding 
the life-history and literary activity of as follows : — 

(1) Raghunatha Manohara composed the following works 

(1) on Medicine composed in a.d, 1697. 

(2) a work on prosody mentioned and 

quoted in tlie — No Ms. discovered so far. 

(3) on Poetics represented by only one Ms. 
in tlic fiiisf.er.sicjo of Vaidya S. A. Khandekar of 
Nasik. This Ms. belonged to Raghava Apa Khande- 
kar ( A, i>. 1758-T825 }. 

(2) The genealogy of Raghunaths as recorded by him in his 

is as follows : — 

son son ?:f5!T«r 

(C. 1600 A.D.)— (C. 1650 A.D.)— (a.d. 1697). 


!frFRS'IT5I=JTTBT3^. 

Shaista Khan gave the above order during his Camp at Poona 




2. Vide p. 376 Imperial Gazetteer Vo!. Ill (1885). From the History 
of Chaul recorded here we learn that Chaul was known to Ptolemy 
C A.D. 150 ) to the author of the Periplm of the Erethrean Sea( a.d. 247 ) and 
to Hwen Thsang (a.d. 642). The Arab travellers of the 10th, 11th and 
12th centuries also refer to it. The subsequent traveile.rs to refer to Chaul 
are; — {1} Nikitin 1470), ^eanHugues ( a.d. ). In 1505 a.d. the 

Portuguese first appeared at Chaul. 
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(3) The native place of Raghunatha Manohara was 
which appears to be identical with Chaul about 25 miles 
South of Bombay. 

(4) In his Raghunatha mentions and quotes from 

the following works which are not recorded in Aufre- 
cht’s Catalogus Catalogorum : — 

( i ) 

(ii) His own 

(iii) 

(iv) 

(v) 

(vi) 

(vii) WrWT. 

(viii) 

(ix) ^r3r'.rarr%?Er.^ 


1. The work ■>iTT?i‘?^rT%^d mentioned by Raghunatha appears to hare 
been in Sanskrit. Kavi Vrnda’s ¥fFF*T^Tf^T^T mentioned by Aufrecht 
( CC HI) 88 ) appears to be a Hindi vs'ork. Vide B. O. R. Institute No, 364 
7592-£»5~“5f^ 'I’he Ms records 

two dates viz, (1) (a.d. = 1687) and (2) which ij. 

not obviously Vikrama Sarhvat. The first date may represent the date of 
composition while the Second represents the date of the copy. 

8 



THE CARWAR FACTORY AND SHIVAJI 

B. G, Tatnsskar 

I Continued Jrom Vol. VII, Nou ? & 2 ] 

9. The Karwat factor experiences of the Marathas : — 

“Wee have sufficiently participated with calamityes of the 
countrey since our new comers have invested themselves in the 
possession, for our Carwareans to wind themselves into your 
favour, with their owne insulting inclination hath bred noe small 
differences as to the robbing us of our former rights and 
priviledges the first affront they gave us was in respect of our 
coconutt trees belonging to our garden which they would come 
and tell and likewise the coconutts upon them, wee told them wee 
never used to be examined in' the Moores time how many trees 
wee. had. But that wee did pay 1 pago i Tipkee a year to them 
as a duty, but never received any further trouble, with this 
answer they would not be. satisfied, but wee was forced to send 
them an account they were soe tyrannical! as they would have 
obleiged us to sell the coconiitts to them, but wee put them of the 
business lyes deed, now sooner had we lulled the businesses 
asleep and thought that all our trouble had bin over, but was 
surprised with a far greater perplexity, for the simader (?) being 
informed by the incendiaries to mischiefe, he upon the change 
of Government when most people rann away that they left their 
rice with our peons, upon the newes he sends that Towne 
MusumdaCr) to search for it, wee haveing advice upon what 
account he came sent for him and told him wee would enquire of 
our peoiis, about it and if hee could produce any sufficient testi- 
mony he should not only have their rice but see the peons 
severally punished that wee are guilty of such a fault, with this 
he went away some thing satisfied to our thinking, noe sooner 
was hee gon out of the dore, but sends his peons to severall of 
our servants houses to take account of the rice they had not time 
totcarry any away, for our servants was at their backs and fright- 
ed them away without any harme done wee sent for that 
Musumder and gave him a small check for his impatience and all 
past very quietly till the next day ; and then he began his ould 
P.O.-VII-3-4~iii 1 
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trade to search, wee past that ower with a gentle admonition not 
to invade our privileges which councell hee took for that time 
and desired us to examine our servants if they had any rice of 
people that had ran away, wee promised him wee would, which 
wee did and found a good quantity of other mens rice among our 
peons, which they confeat soe soone as they were askt, wee had 
the account draw'nc out to show that Siminidar when soe ever he 
should demand it, that wee might end all further trouble, when 
he came over he did not soe much as send to us to know whiter 
wee had done any thinge in the businesses, but sends and takes 
out all the rice that did belong to one of our servants, wee hear- 
ing of it examined the list and found that our servant had some 
of other mens, soe desired the Simidar to returne what he had 
taken more then is due, but wee perceived he mocked us and soe 
wee brought it back ourselves without any harme done. After 
we were returned to our house the Mesinede (ordered forth) with 
to the Simidar to send him some horse and foolt to force us to a 
better complyance to deliver them soe much rice as tlieir 
account speakes. Wee told him wee would deliver up according 
to our account and the force for nothing else should compell us 
to doe otherwise, wee have turned out of the garden all the rice 
that belongs:to them ; we heard the Simadar would faine have 
quarrelled w'ith us about this business, as they pretend, and to 
the purpose did desire the Governor of the castie to spare him 
100 men to joyne with his 30 horse and soe come to rob us and 
our peons. But the Governor being an understanding man, and 
knowing how the Simidar had abused us put him of by telling 
him he must have the Rajahs order, our troubles are renewed 
daly and tve can never expect the Factory to florish as long as it 
is under Sevagees Government , they have robbed all the country 
people soe much as to the seed they should sowe, soe that the 
next year the men will be ready to eat one another for the new 
crop will be very small, all people pray that the moores jnay 
come and regaine the country and there is a rumour that they 
will come after the raines. Timmanna waited their coming to 
joyne them a few dayes more wdll discover that certainty. 

Wee have made bold to send our complaints to the Rajah he 
being something higher us then you that wee might not 'loose soe 

2 
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much time for an answer as your honour &ca letter would take 
up. But wee desire you to write him about it, and nor answ'er 
from the Rajah with his order to the Semidar, will keep him in 
some bounds of civility till a letter comes writ by your honours 
&c. instigation.”' 

It is, of course, clear that servants overdo the ways of the 
master. So was the case at Karwar. Having w'aited for some 
relief and solution, tlie Karwar factors again complained to 
Bombay on the 28th July 1675 ; — 

‘'(S) Our troubles with these interloper assult us afresh for 
about 10 dayes together w'ee was not molested with their im- 
pertinencies. Butt now being we could not send them money 
which they have bin very importunate for continually hinting us 
what wee have spared Mahmud Ckaune and other Moores upon a 
necessity wee alwaies gave them a modest denial that thought 
w-ec sent them away empty they had now reaon to be dissatisfied 
with us. But these men are soc unreasonable that they look 
upon it as an affront to be denied though we have it not and to 
make us sensible of it they have brought up a ne’w custome as to 
make us pay custome att Eurbullee which is att the hottorne of 
the Gaute these inaolencies if suffered will make them tlunke 
they cannot impose to much upon us, wee know not what to say 
or doe, for wme cannot send a letter to your honour 3:c, Bus: 
they must have something for it or will not lett it passe ; wee 
wrote formerly to your honour &c. of their aflTonts cast upon us 
hoping that you will take this and the Hubelly businesse into your 
serious consideration that our factory may come once more to 
shine in its former splendour, having lost much of its reputation. 

(P) Here is uncertaine newes, and therefore we know not 
what may be done after the raines, but if the Moores should 
come to conquer these partes and that Sevajee should come here 
in September, as it is bruited, wee desire your Honour &c. as 
there may be occasion to order the Captaines accordingly, for if 
this Kings army and Sevajees lies hereabouts we thinke it will be 
insecure bringing any goods down the Caut but Mergee way.”® 

1. ( S ) F. R. Surat, Vol. 88, Fols. 73 and 74, Carwar to Bombav, dated 
1 July 1675. 

2. F. R. Surat, Vol. 88, Fols. 89 and 90, Carwar to Bombav, dated 
28 July 1675. 
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A'3(ain they complained to Bombay on the 22nd August 1675:- 

“ Wee informed your honour &ca. in our general ( sent per 
your returned cossitts ) that wee had sent a letter of complaints 
to the Rajah of his ministers insolance here ; which letter wee 
sent by thoee cossitts to Rajahpore and desired our friends 
there to forward it with all speed possible to the Rajah, being 
businessee of now small import. Our ovvne peons as they 
returned back from Surratt called there to know whiter they 
had any letters from this factory or Callicutt they did not 
show soe much good will to us, nor respect to our honourable 
masters affaires as enough to receive the Rajahs answer to send 
it to us, which we suppose they have detained,.,. 

The Semidur having received of the country people that 
keeps Buffiloes, and covves according to their Rojapore custome 
and is endeavouring to impose that according to our order, as 
a duty that never was demanded by the Moores ; they upon this 
have seized upon ail their Buff'aloes and cowes and tell us with 
all they will never returne them till our servants doe fully 
satisiif the Rajapore duty so that wee believe they will remaine 
m the Senudars power, till Mr. Oxinder our chiefe comes down 
for wce’-are resolved never to considisa-end that our servants 
shall pay tliem anything for their releasment ; wee have an 
invincible to... .passe by soe many wrongs. Having respect to 
your honours &e. order esteeming itt more beneficial! to our 
lionourablc masters a.ffaires and raiexcussable to advise your 
lionour &c. how y( e )t by shoting through our sides they mean 
to catter downe the company’s honour then to goe to right 
ourselves by any vmwarantable meanses. 

Wee may blesse God that we have a house that is of force 
sufficient to defend us from their rafine and plunder ; for wee 
doe not question if wee were at their mercy, wee was in the 
Moores time we were on the other side ( our tottering house 
being rather an offence ( ? than ) defence ) wee had long ere this 
been devested of 

The affairs at Karwar continued as before : — 

“ As for affairs at present they are as wee formerly advised 
you, the Simidee (Jamindar or Zamorin ) maintaining his 
1. ( S ) F, R. Surat, Vol, 88, Fols. 112-112, Catwar to Bombay, dated 
22 Aug, 1675. 
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vyolence and preamitarily tells as that he will not lett goe our 
servants cattle without they will complye with their Rajapore 
custome which they say is to pay for each buffillo 4 larrees and 
for a cow one, we are advised that they pay at Rajahporee ( ? ) 
Larres a buffillos and one for a cow that is not all for they 
demand custome of buffillos and cowes for the former yeare 
when the country was governed by the mores ; we lyc very quiett 
waiting with impatiance for Mr. Oxindens comeing downe 
hoping to meete with some satisfaction towards the repairing our 
Honour. Wee judge wee shall drive a very little trade if the 
country continues subject to Sevagees Tyranny. We expect 
to carry our cloth to ( Vingurla ? ) and there to Land in shipp 
that shall come downe.”^ 

To the above complaints the Surat Council sent the follovdng 
reply by way of instructions : — 

“Wee take notice what you adviced about Sevajees attempts 
on the Sunda Rajah countrey, and by (sic ) the prudent accomo- 
dation made by Timona and the Ranah, and their resolution to 
defend themselves against Savajee. We also observe the dis- 
turbance and ill treatment you have received from Sevajees 
officers, which you have represented to Savajee, and wee doubt 
not but hereafter they will beh(ave) themselves more civilly 
tow'ard you. In the meane time wee would have you be very 
dilligent over the Companys affai(res) and use all prudent meanes 
to preserve our privilidges and keep a faire understanding 
with the Governor and all the officers that the Company’s busi- 
nesse may receive noe prejudice ; and withall be wary in your 
proceedings and doe not trust those needy officers more than 
necessity forceth you unto.”* 

And a few days after, it sent to the Karwar factors 
“Sevagees cole or passe which you may make use of when any of 
Governors or Generalls shall molest and trouble your.”® 

1. ( S ) F. R. Surat, Vol. 107, Fols. 167, Carwar to Bombay, dated 
29 Aug. 1675. 

2. O. Correspondence, Vol. 36 , No. 4122, Surrat to Carwar, dated 
16 Oct. 1675. 

3. Original Correspondence, Vol. 36, No. 4127, dated Sidally Marine , 
9th Nov. 1675. 
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The political condition of Bijapore went from bad to 
worse : — “in the interim the Company suffer greatly in their 
factories of Rajapore and Carwar, and all trade impeded no 
merchants adventuring to buy any goods, and all the weavers 
fled from their houses, no place being secure, that they cannot 
setle to worke lior dare we intrust them with any qnantitic of 
money til! affaires are better setled.”^ 

K). Dissolution of the Karwar factory thought of : — 

1 he linglish being not satisfied with the treatment given by 
Shivaji or his officers at Rajapore and Karwar decided to 
dissolve the factory not only of Rajapore but also of Karwar if it 
continues long under his jurisdiction. With this end in view 
the Surat Council wrote to Bombay — “Wee would have you alsoe 
withdraw all trade and correspondence out of his countrey,....”* 
At this Mr. Child pleaded with the Surat Council to continue the 
factory of Rajapore and Karwar, but .suggested to put them under 
one chief. 

During the absence of Shivaji in the Karnatik, his forces in 
Maiiarashtra proper were almost calm and doing no offensive 
action. So along with others .Karwar also enjoyed peace. After 
his return pillaging expedition began as usual. How Karwar 
was aflected by these is sl)own in the following extract : — 

Wee having received advices lately from Hubely how the 
Governor is very solHcitous to have the Conipanys goods and 
likewise our broker Samdas into the castle under collour of 
securing them and him from Sevagees tt'orces wlio lye hovering 
thereabouts and have lately sent an embassadour to him to 
demand a quar(ter)i>t. of the revenue which hee resolutely denyes 
thcjn our broker knowing him to be in great want of money to 
defend his castle if those {forces should come and beseige it 
will not consent to hazzard the Company's goods and his person 
into his custody, which the Governor resents very much, soe 
that he suspects him and is forced to absent hirnselfe in the 
'adjacent townes for fearc of his 'riranny our zeale to our hon- 
ourable masters concernes did jirompt us after very serious 

1. F. R. Fort. St, George, Vol. 28, pp. 34-.5, Surat to St. George, dated 
1st May 

2. F. R. Surat, Vol, 8'), pp. 69-70 dated Sed'dllly Merine, 17th Oct. 1676, 

3. Original Corre.spondetice, V'ol, .37, No. 4253, dated 10th Jan. 1677. 
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debate to endorder Nath a Lownds repaire thither as fearing the 
Governors mallice in taking advantage of bur brokers absence 
likewise if Sevagees forces should beseige and take Hubelly the 
Gompanys goods would be very much endangered if there were 
not an English man to protect and countenance them, therefore, 
we hope these thins considered, what wee have done, will receive 
your approbation.’*^ 

In December 1677, a new Subedar was sent to Karwar by 
Annaji Pandit, ; — “He hath given us the honour of via&it and 
promises very faire, but wee very must doubt his performance-”* 
The Karwar factor had yet to complain against the unsettled 
eonditioa in the Adilshahi kingdom and its effects upon their 
trade : — 

“I'he Dnccanees haveing taken possession of Vizapore doth 
put us in great hopes that trade will be open and flouringhing as 
formerly, which wee impatiently expect, knowing and greviag to 
see that our Honble Masters are at soe great charges and reape, 
but very little benefit.”* 

The Surat Council writing to the Company on the 18th 
March 1678 complains : — 

“ Your factories of Rajapore, Carwar ( where Mr. Lounds is 
lately dead ) and Callicut are at present under a very unsettled 
condition ; the two first by the civil! wars of Decan and the 
troubles of Sevagee, the last by the great abuses put upon your 
affaires and servants by the Rajahs and Governours under the 
Samorine, as will at large appeare to you by the letters sent us 
from thence, which were forwarded to you by your shiping for 
your more particular satisfaction therein, asureing your Honrs 
if some timely and fit care be not taken to asert your interest 
with those brutish Mallabars it w'ere much better you withdrue 
your servants in time.”^ 

The Karwar factors writing to the Surat Council on the 5th 
May 1678, say : — 

“ The affaires upon the General in Hubely are to our now 
shall griefe in a distracted condition there than here. The 

1. F. R. Surat, Vol. 107, iol., 36, Carwar to Surat, dattd 13 Dt:c. 1677, 

2. F. R. Surat, Vol. 107, p. 47, dated 23 rd January 1678. 

3. F. R. Surat, Vol. 89, p. 70, 

4. F. R. Surat, Vol. 89, p. 70, dated Swally Marine. 
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Governor Antue Panditt having a long time together with that 
Manhar ( ? Mahajan ) or chief e merchant in towne abused and 
affronted us ; continually craving money and threatening the 
imprisoning the Banyan, if would not assist him there with 
which hee till denying him by our order, the Governor 12 days 
since sent 20 of his peons and forced open the Companys 
warehouse being locked and tooke out 25 percent of Broad 
cloth and putt them to saile in she Bazzarr though now mer- 
chants as yett hath bought it declaring this was because 
wee would not let him have 500 pagodas as a tax putt on 
us rich ( ? income tax ) which wee never were brought into 
nor never will if possible that hee sayes was parteiv to the 
payments of Sevajee 1/4 part of the revenues of Hubely veliotc 
(Vilayat,), having made peace with him upon those termes 
and partley towards the payment of a regiment of souldiers 
maintained for the security of the towne, wee formerly writt 
him a letter to desire his civility to the Banyans there but 
hee slighted it and gave us now ansere, upon that wee 
have thought fitt being the best remedy to hispatcd Sharndasb 
Banyan ( who before putt that rogue in his Government ) to 
Vizzapore without letter and press to Sirajah Caune, Siddy 
• Mussade, Jamshcr Caune. Sillim Caune and Ammed Caune 
the chiefe Viziers of the kiugdome with coppie of the late 
king Ally Eddull shaws Phirmaund and deceased Bulloll Cauns 
cole laying before them the abuses received by the Governor 
and desiring satisfaction of what rifled from us an enjoyment 
of our former privilledges, w^hich will we question not but be 
effected by their sending a new Governor and strickt orders to 
others in place round about Hubely where our coraerce is. ThivS 
wee thought iitt with advice of the Banyans to do having bep 
hindered from sale of our Europe goods by the Governor and 
if continued hinder our investment for Europe.”^ 

So, the Surat Council now seemed almost determined to 
abolish the Karwar factory along with that of Hubli : — 

“ Wee take good notice of the great abuses put ujxyn ybli 
both by the Ministers of Sevagee at Carwar, and those of 
Vizapore at Hubely, which last is an attempt of soe strong a 

1. F. R, Surat, Vol. 107, pp, 91-92, Carwar to Surat. 
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nature in breaking open the Honble Company’s warehouse, 
taking out their goods and then offering them to publike sale 
in the Bazzar that wee cannot but highly resent, therefore doe 
enjoyne you speedily to dispose of all the Company’s goods 
remaining both at liubely and Carear, and if you cannot turne 
their proceed into such goods wee inorder’d you to provide 
for the insuing yeare wee would then have you keepo it ready 
in cash, and with yourselves be fully prepared to receive such 
further orders by our Europe shiping as may be concluded most 
fit and convenient for the better securety the Honble Company’s 
affaires there fore the future ( this in answer to the letter 
of 5th May )3 ‘ 

But the Karwar factorti could neither procure the goods 
required for Europe' nor sell what they had especially at Hubli 
“ What remains below with us cannot sell a pie worth, here 
being not a merchant in these parts dare be seen to buy any- 
thing considerable.”® Therefore, the Surat Council again 
repeated on the 13th August 1678 the previous instruction 
issued on 31st May 1678. On 24th August 1678^ ( F. R. Surat, 
vol. 107, p. 135 ) the Karwar factors had much better to say 
of Shivaji’s men : — 

“ Wee thank God wee are very quiett here, liveing at amity 
with Sevagees Ministers since our last renewing off friendship 
with the Subedarr, not in the least molested by them in (any) 
of our proceedings, or having our bowells tourne out by them 
like vultures for mony as formerly. Wee were once friendly 
solicitated by our Carwar Governor to lend him 3 in 400 
Pagodas, but gave him a friendly and faire denyall as becomes 
merchants, laying before him the unsettledne?© of the times» 
that wee neither bought or sould any goods cofisideroble, and 
only lived upon the maine stock to keepe up the Honble. 
Companys and nations creditt in expectation of better times» 
with which hee was satisfied and have heard noe more from 
him since in that point.” 

!, F. R. Surat, Vol. 89, pp. 104 dated 31st May 1678. 

2. F. R. Surat, Vol. 107, fob 118, dated 29th Jane 1678. 

3. ( S ) F. R. Surat, Vol. 107, fob 119, dated 3rd July 1678. 

4 . F. R. Surat, Vol. 107, pp. 116-117, dated 13th August 1678, 
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At the same time, according to previous instructions from 
Surat, the Karwar factors kept themselves in readiness : — 

“ We are sorry for the unsettledness of tymes in 

these parts. Wliat your Honour, &ca. writes concerning the 
getting in the Company’s debts and making sale of their goods 
remaining wee are not in the least tardy, continually useing our 
endeavours to accomplish your desire therein ; our goods 
remaining in Hubely are not many, and debts also, what are, 
is in sure hands wee thinkc.”^ 

1 1 . The Dissolution of the Kanvar F actory :• — 
i he Surat Council was, however, determined to abolish the 
factories of Karwar atui Rajapore on account of their di-ssatis- 
faction at Shivaji’s men 

‘ Your Decan factorys, which are Carwar and Rajapore, are 
become soc inconsiderable, especially the last through the mine 
and distraction that reignes in those coimtrys by Sevagees’ 
roberye’s that we are fully re.solved to withdraw your servants 
from the last, their charges much exceeding any answerable 
returncK tn provision or sale of goodes of late, but Carwarr we 
shall coiitinuc in hopes that parte lying further from Sevagee’s 
strength may sooner be reduced to its former settlement and 
security under the younger King of ViJjapore, who we are 
advised by ids (Jeneralls hath had some hopefull success against 
him in a late battle, and wherein, if it should please God to 
prosper him soc as to recover those partes of his kingdorae ( at 
present pos.sessed l)y Sevagee ), aru! able to protect and secure 
them, we may hope to see trade flourish tlfere more then 
formerh% and a.s wee shall find a future encouragement shall 
looke againe towards Rajapore, but as subordinate to Carvvarr, 
which is certainly the prosperest residence for the Cheife 
mannagement of the affaires of both.”* 

In their consultation held on the 15th September 167b (F R 
Surat, VoL 4, ]k 69"7! ) the Suriit Council resolved again to 
abolish the Karwar and Kajajiorc factories. But the Hendri 
Kendri affaire'* came in the way for a long time, Shivaji’S men 

1. F. R. Mirat, Vo!. 107, pp. ! 53-54, 29th September 

2. Original Corrospondenca, Vol. 39. No. 4563, fol. 3, 4, S, 23; Surst 
to the Compay, dated 21st Jan. lf)7^h 

3. F. R. Surat, Voi. 108, p. 76. dated 24 th Nov. 1619. 
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<lki not come in the way of the factors of Karwar or Rajapore 
on account of the Hendri Kendri affair 

“ As to your factorys of Rajapore and Carwarr, wee have 
already advised you our endeavours to withdraw your servants 
from Rajapore the last rnonzoone, but was hindred by that 
Governours not permitting them to leave the shore, and this 
yeare the unhappy business of Hendry Kcndry hath prevented 
us, soe that untill wee can come to some good agreement with 
Sevagee in that business, there is noe getting them from thence. 

In this connection, the Surat Council sent to Bombay the 
follovying instructions : 

Therefore upon a serious debate and discussion of all 
cercunistance in relation to our condition as to ability and res- 
triction, by the Company, if you cannot find Sevagee wdll be 
brought to any acceptibie tearros of composition, and wherein 
we would have you remember to add our house at Carwarr, that 
if wee shall find reason as to our bussiness of merchandize to 
withdraw our factors for a time, wee may have liberty to leave 
two or 3 of our house servants of those cuntrey people to keepe 
jx)Ssession and, take care of it till we shall returne thither againe 
^which you may hint will not be long); then w^e have concluded 
it would be better to lett it fall into this King’s hands then to 
remain in Sevagees.”* 

Writing on 8th April 1680, the Surat Council again informed 
the Company,.. “Therefore shall order them to be in a readiness 
against the arrivall of your Europe shiping, when shall not faile 
to bring them away and totally dissolve that factory.”'^ Just at 
this tim.e there occured the death of Shivaji. So the circum-. 
stances became again unsettled and the subedar gave troubles to’ 
the Carwar factor’s — 

“The Subedarr of these parts, by name Juggeuan Boyage 
{ ? Jagajivan Bajaji ) Punditt, having put severall abuses and 
affronts upon us which we have suffered with a great deale of 
patience, but especially by a continual! demand of loans of 
moneys which, we denied to send, being far in the Company s 

1. Original t'orrospondence, 'Vol. 40, No. 4691, fols. 9, 12, 16, 22, 29, 
Surat to the Company, dated 24 January 1628. 

2. F. R. Bombay, Vot. 12, pp. 2-3 ( Ind. set ) dated 13th Dec. 1679, 

3. Original Correspondence, Vol. 40, No. 4699, dated 8th April 1680. 
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debt already, besides have orders from the President and Coun- 
cil! for the withdrawing on the Europe Shipp. Hee on the 26th 
instant commanded several! souldiers out of the Castle with 
commission to force us to it by detaining and prohibiting all 
provision to come into the Factory, which constrained us to a 
small brush, which drove them hence with little damage. The 
Subedarr finding himself to be frustrated in his intentions hath 
seized what cows and buffoloes was without our reach, belonging 
to our immediated servants and put (them) to sale ; likewise 
thre(ats) of stopping all commerce whattsoever and haveing 
agreed for a quantity of pepper on the Honoble Companys 
account to be delivered in Cudderah, which is under his jur(i)s 
diction, we have thought it convenient to send this express tci> 
you with our letters to Soinbajee Rajah which understand 

to be at Hairy, therefore neere you, desire your care with a 
speedy conveighance to be sent to his reception, and if in this 
you can he any ways assistant by writeing, we question not your 
Honble Masters concernec (?)”^ 

But it seems that after Sambhaji became settled on the 
throne, circumstances changed for the better and, therefore, 
the Surat Council was in a mood to continue the Karwar 
factory : — 

‘"About (April 1680) — were received advice of Sevajees 
death, confirmed to us from divers parts ( and which in reality 
is soe though often contradicted since ), and his son Sombajee 
Rajah settled quiettly in his father’s place, whose present pro- 
ceedings seeme to speake him to Ire of a countrary spiritt and 
temper to bis father, by a much more moderate and humane 
Government ; therefore could have heartily wished your Honrs, 
had left us power to have continued your factory of Carwar. 
that country now beginning to breat(e) towards a settlement.”’ 

But on account of differences that arose on account of the 
Siddis, the Rajapore factory was withdrawn in the beginning of 
1682 or towards the end of 1681. So, it seems at this very 
time the Karwar factory was also abolished. 


1. ■ F. R. Bornbttv, V<>L 19, pp. 46-47, Canvar to Surat, dated 31s( 
August 1680, 

2, Original Correspondence, Vol. 40, No. 470.S, dated 18 (PlOct. 1690. 
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THE RIBHUS AND THE FOUR SOMA-CUPS 

R. Shamabastry 

1 have already shown how the Chamasa cup with its bottom 
turned upwards and its mouth downwards with Yasas and seven 
Pranas in it is described in the Vedas, Puranas, and the Bhaga- 
vadgita, I pointed out that the cup is the celestial sphere and 
?he Pranas are the seven planets, Hie Ribhii-sukth (R. V. I 
161 ) gives us some more details about the same Cup and the 
planets having their abode in it. In this hymn, we are told that 
three men called Ribliu, Vibhva, and Vilja, all sons of a king 
called Sudhanvan, divided the celestial sphere into four parts of 
three rnonths each and gave the planets new names descriptive 
■of their functions. They called the two major planets the sun 
.aind the moon, hari-'-a name synonmous with Hariisa and 
Suparna. ( R. V. 1 164, 20 and A.V. X8, 8). Mercury and 
Venus are ealied Asvins tied to the chariot of the sun. Mars is 
called Agni, as usual; and P. Phalguai and jiipiter are called 
cows regenerated from their skins, the only relic of their dead 
body.. The upper part of tlie celestial sphere is the sky ( Dyauh ) 
and the lower part is the earth ( Prithivi ). Between these two 
come the regions of air and water. These four parts form the 
four seasoi,is of the year; the sky corresponds to the winter, the 
air and water correspond to summ,er and autumnal rains with 
wind, and the earth is the terrestrial region 'which yields crops. 
The appearance o,f the Dog-star called Sunisira, Serius, is the 
time of the rainy season. This is the sum amd substance of the 
hymn which runs as follows : 

Whether older and greater or younger and lower is he who 
has come to us, — (we do not know ) on what errand has he 
come ? What shall we say ? We do not speak ill of the Cup which 
has had a noble origion, having come out of the wood, ■- thus 
we have praised, O Brother Agnl, its virtues. 1 

The Cufs that is single, turn ye into four ; thus bade the 
Devas : Therefore Have I come ( to tell you this ). If you, the 
sons of Sudhanva, will do 'this thing, you shall take your seat 
among the gods. 2 
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And they spoke to Agni, the messenger : a duplicate steed 
has to be made ; a chariot has to be made ; two cows are to be 
made ; and the twain are to be made young. Having done this, 
O Brother, w'e shall attend to you. 

Having done this, the Ribhus asked : Where is he gone ? He 
had come to us as a messenger ? 3 

Thereupon Tvashtar having looked at the four Cups that 
has been wrought hid himself among the maidens. + 

And when Tvashtar said, “ Let us slay these men who have 
reviled the Cup, the drinking Cup of the Devas.” New names 
were then made whenever the Soma-juice was poured ; and 
under these new names the maidens bringing them forth 
manifest them. 5 

( Note — The new names are : .\dhvaryiis are the Asvins * 
Hotar is the planet Mars ; Udgatar is Jupiter : and Brahma is 
Saturn '(or the sun)). 

Indra yoked the two steeds ; the Asvins tied themselves to 
the chariot ; Brihaspati took up the cows of various hues ; and 
you, Ribhu, Vibhva, and Yaja went to the Devas ; and being 
eminently skilful, you have obtained a share in the sacrifice. 6 
By your talents you created ( two ) cows from out of a hide;, 
you endowed the old couple with fresh youth ; “ O sons of 

Sudhanva, you formed a duplicate out of a horse; and you 
fashioned a chariot, and have gone among the gods.” T 

( Note~-\n R. V. I. HO and 111 the twm Cows are said to be 
cow and calf.) 

Drink ye this water ; said the priest, ” or drink ye this, the 
rinsing of the Munja-grass : and if, O sons of Sudhanva, that, 
too, is not to their ( your ) taste, then at the third libation make 
yourself merry. S' 

( Note.' — This refers to the share of sacrifice given to the 
Ribhus in the third libation, that is “ third eclipse ” only ). 

Most excellent are the waters ; said one ; most excellent is 
Agni, said anothes ; another praised the Vajra weapon of the 
sky ; thus you all speaking the truth, fashioned the four cups. 9 
One leads the crippled cow ( ^ropa - — the asterism of 
;Sravana where Saturna has his abode ) to the water’s edge { the 
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Ashadha asterism ); another trims the flesh that is cut by the 
l^nife ; and yet another carried off the. refuse to where the 
Nimrichas stand ( the. asterism Aslesa ). What more can the 
parents ( Dyavaprithivyau — the two solstices one, in the sky 
and the other on the earth marked by f^rona and Aslesa ) expect 
their chiidsen to do ? 10 

{Note — The two crippled cows are: one is Purvaphalguni 
who dies of hunger and thirst by sticking to his own place 
longer than any other and thereby subjects himself to occupa- 
tions ; the second is Jupiter who is cut hy the knife-like moon of 
sixth day in the white half of the month and is to he nourished, 
vide, K. V. X. 61.) 

O heroes, you made grass grow on the uplands ; you stored 
the waters in the valleys : all this is done by your own skill : and 
then you take your rest, and sleep in the house of one whom, 
nothing can hide, longer than you, O Ribhus, appear at day-time. 

11 

{Note — ITie upland is the sky. Rohini asterism is dcscrived 
as a hill full of Kusa-grass. — Vide R. V. X 61. As god.s of 
seasons, the Ribhus have their abode in the sun ; they are 
invisible. ) 

When you, O Ribhus, glided through the worlds, covering 
them, where did the venerable parents stand ? You laid a curse 
on him ^Yho raised his arm at you. You blessed him who spoke 
good words to you. 12 

{ Note — This refers to the difficulty of recognising the 
regions of iSropa and Aslesa, the places of the parents during the 
rainy season or at the time of eclipses. At such a time recogni- 
tion of the places of the parents depends on the knowledge of 
the division of the celestial sphere into four parts. Hence 
Ribhus can not be abused and dispensed with. ) 

When they had slept well, the Ribhus asked, “ O thou, ( the 
fiun ) whom nothing can hide, who has wakened us ?” He answer- 
ed : ■ * Jt is the dog — ( Serius, the dog-star appearing at the 
summer season ) that has wakened you at the close of the year 
(fifeiv^-ara ). It is only now that you have made this known 
to all. 13 
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The Maruts proceed along the sky ; this Agni moves about 
<in the earth ; VSyu courses through the firmament ; Varm^a 
comes by the waters of the sea ; but they all desire your 
presence, O sons of strength. 14 

If the Chamasa cup is tlie celestial sphere or circle where 
the gods drink of Soma on the newmoon day or on the occasions 
of lunar eclipses, then there can be no doubt whatever that the 
four cups that are turned out of it are the four divisions of the 
same sphere or circle. Each divisions corresponds to a quadrant. 
Since the sun takes three months to pass through a quadrant, he 
takes 12 months to move through all the four quadrants. Now 
the last two months of the 4th quadrant and the first two months 
of the first quadrant make up the Uttarayana time. The 3rd 
month of the first quadrant and the 1st month of the 2ad 
quadrant together with the last month of the 3rd quadrant and 
the 1st month of the 4th quadrant — four months in ail — make 
up the time of air and water. The remaining months of the 
2nd and the 3rd quadrants form the earth. The two Haris are 
( the light and dark halves of the lunar month ), usually called 
horses. They are the horses of Indra’s car. Here the Chario- 
teer, the chariot, and the horses are all the same single planet 
differentiated by names. P. Phalguni and Jupiter in occultation 
are called cow-skins ; for by remaining in the same place long 
they seemed to have reduced themselves to mere skin for lackiof 
food during their penance. 
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NOTES ON THE SIEGE OF PURANDHAR RY 
maharaja j.M SINGH 

H. Goct/. 

The siege of Purandliar by the IVIughals in a. p. 1665, 
under the personal eommand of the viceroy of the Deccan, 
Maharaja Jai Singh I Mirza-Raja of Amber- Jaipur, has been one 
of the classical sieges of India. For not only was it the prelude 
to Shivaji’s famous visit to Agra in 1666, with all its far- 
reaching consequences for the history of India, but it was also 
the first major clash between the overw'helming pow'er of the 
Grand Mughals, with all its traditional prestige, and the daring 
enterprise of the young Maratha kingdom of Shivaii, revealing 
all the military virtues and defects of both parties. 

In the fourth volume of bis History of Aurangztb” and in 
his “ Shivaji and his Times ” Sir jadunath Sarkar has compiled 
a detailed account of this siege which is as clear and exact as 
is possible without a prolonged study of the local circumstances. 
A good description of Purandhar is to be found in the “ Poona 
District Gazetteer ” hut it mentions this siege only in a few 
lines and hardly offers just those details whicli are necessary 
for a correct appreciation of the military difficulties and achieve- 
ments of this famous siege. The following notes, based on 
detailed local observations, are intended to supply this com- 
plementary local evidence. 

To the south-west of Sasvad Purandhar rises as a high 
mountain massif above the hill chain bordering the Karba \’’alley 
on its southern side! On and around its highest peaks the two 
forts, Purandhar proper ( to the west) ind Vajragadh (to the 
east ) are situated, connected by a narrow' ridge, the Bhairav 
Khind. Of these the smaller one, Yajragadh (origninally 
Rudramala, under Muslim rule Wazirgadh ) had qriginally been 
the more important, having been constructed by the founder of 
the Bahmani dynasty, Hasan Gangu, in 1350. It consists of a 
lower fort on the east, protected by a two-storeyed bastion in 
the direction of another high clitf group beyond a small ridge, 
and divided into two sections by an interior semi-circular shield 
wall ; and of an upper fort on the west, upon a small plateau 
encircling a number of isolated cHlTs, and in its turn surrounded 
P.O.-VII-3-4-iv 1 
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by an exterior defence line protecting the projecting cliffs on 
the south west ( above the Bhairav Khind ) and on the north 
( overlooking a long and smoothly rising spur.) 

Purandhar proper, though surrounded by one high line of 
almost inaccessible cliffs rising to a height of. 200-300 feet, 
actually consists of tvi?o peaks (KedareSvar and Rajvada ), 
connected by a high, narrow ridge, and of several spurs to the 
northwest, southwest, south and east. That to the east ia 
connected with the main massif by a broad plateau and then by 
a somewhat lower, very narrow ridge. In early Bahmani 
(Gulbarga) times only this plateau had been fortified, in 
the later Bahmani (Bldar) period the strong, two to three- 
storeyed bastions ( Khandkada Burj on the east side, Shindi 
Burj on the northwest, Konkani Burj to the west, Fatteh Burj 
to the south ) were added, under the Nizarn-Shahis an extensive 
palace was built on the plateau and the present Delhi Darwaza 
( leading up to the cliffs just at the start of the ridge which leads 
to the Khandkada Bastion ) and the exterior Ganesh Gate ( the 
entrance to the castle proper, at the edge of the plateau ) cons- 
tructed, The lowest section of this ridge which is so narrow 
that it offers just sufficient room for an open corridor, had to 
bridged by a sort of dam in which a small staircase leads down 
to a postern gate ( Khirk’i ) on tlie southern side. Another 
gate (the Khanda Darwaza), between the Fatteh Burj and the 
palace plateau, was probably built by Peshwa BalajI Baji Rao 
(1.720-40) and must be left out of the account of the siege of 1665. 

A new development was initiated by 't,he Mughal siege of 
1627, as on that occasion the palace had been burnt down, and 
the settlement thereupon was moved down to the lower fort, the 
Machi. This lower fort which occupies a terrace on the north 
side of the upper fort, was fortified between 1627 and 1647, 
the year when Shivaji took the place. On its east end Shivajr 
built the fine Padmavati Tank ( Rajaval Talao) but had, for this 
purpose, to trans.fer the fortifications on the Bhairav Khind to 
an unfavourable position, as they could there be overlooked and 
kept under fire from an adjoining high hillock. The fortification 
walls, therefore, bifurcated at the North Gate into a first line, 
with the two “White Towers*’, and a second line w.ith the Shah 
Burj or “Black Tower”. 
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As we shall see, this section actually proved to be the 
vulnerable spot of the else apparently impregnable fortress. 
On the south and west side the high cliffs of the upper fort 
could hardly be scaled, and also the lower fort was to the north 
and west protected by cliffs and steep slopes and by the gigantic 
Shindi and Khandkada bastions overtopping both ends of the 
Machi wall at the Konkani and Bharrad Darwaza. Although the 
hillock on the Bhairav Khind was under the fire of Vajragarh 
and could not be used as basis of an attack, as long as Vajragarh 
resisted, its occupation could cut the reinforcement of that place. 
The first which the Mughals, therefore, undertook, was the 
capture of that high hillock on the Bhairav Khind. Already the 
day after Maharaja Jai Singh had occupied Sasvad, the vanguard 
under Diler Khan stormed it (30th March 1665), burnt down 
a vada and some houses standing there, but had to entrench 
just outside the range of the guns of Vajragadh. Whereas the 
fortifications nearby have since been destroyed almost to the 
last traces, this hill has been left practically untouched. The 
vada must have been a quadrangular tower constructed for the 
protection of the road connecting the two forts, with foundations 
cut into the rock wherewas the houses must have been very poor 
huts of which no vestiges remain. But the excavation for the 
vada and the Mughal trench facing the Purandhar side in a semi- 
circle round the hill are still to be seen ; on the Vajragadh side 
the ridge is somewhat rising in rocky steps which, together 
with some isolated cliffs, offer just sufficient protection from 
the guns of Vajragadh to crouching or entrenched troops. 
Although the two forts had thus been isolated from each other, 
any aggressive action from this point was for the moment still 
out of question. 

Jai Singh, therefore, began to organize a full-fledged siege. 
On the 31st March he moved his camp to a distance of four 
miles of Purandhar and his troops began to occupy positions 
round the place. Apparently the main positions were on the 
spurs branching off from both hills, with thin lines of outposts 
between. The only positions in the plain seem to have been the 
stockade of Kirat Singh below the Bini Gate ( in the centre of 
the Machi north wall ), the posts of Raja Karan Rathor on the 
west side, and part of the line of Daud Khan to the south. 
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Nar Singh Gaur must have occupied the Lagana Mukh (north- 
west) spur below the present “Hospital”, Jagat Singh of Nai war 
and Sayyid Maqbul ’Alam the Mesel Met and a second spur 
below the Konkani Bastion ; the Bonchika (Bhorjika) Met below 
the Fatteh Bur j must have been the centre of the position of 
Daud Khan and of the mansabdars under him, the shoulders to 
the south of the Khandkada Burj, now occupied by the cemetery, 
slaughter house and bakery, were in the hands of Rasul Beg 
Rozban! who from there advanced his trenches against the walls 
between the Khandkada Bastion and the Bharrad Darwaza. 
The cliff tops and ridges to the east of Vajragadh w ere controlled 
by the Bundelas of Raja Chaturbhuj Chauhan whereas the long 
spur to the north was occupied by Diler Khan himself and 
Turktaz Khan. There are still vestiges of their camps on some 
of the ridges, especially on the last-mentioned one (some of 
these latter are, however, only herdsmen’s enclosures ), on the 
Bhorjika Met and especially below the Konkani Burj, just where 
the path leads down to the Mesel-Met. 

The hill on the Bhairav Khind occupied by the Mughals was 
undubitably the best vantage ground for an attack against 
Purandhar. But this attack was only feasible if Vajragadh had 
been captured. For this purpose Diler Khan drew up the heavy 
siege artillery of Turktaz Khan, three famous guns named 
Abdullah Khan, Fath-Lashkar and Haheli, on the long ridge to 
the north of Vajragadh where the weakest point of that fort is 
to be found. For the very broad and rather slowly rising hill 
spur forms an excellent ground for major siege operation against 
the, here low-lying, line of cliffs which just at this point are also 
of rather moderate height. This side of Vajragadh had, there- 
fore, from the beginning been protected by a double defence line 
and, apparently later, by a projecting bastion to the east from 
which it was possible to keep the spur ridge under cannon fire. 
It is possible that some excavations on this, since that time 
hardly touched spur may be the old emplacements of the Mughal 
artillery, as they are just within the range from the walls charac- 
teristic for the guns of that time. Just under the cliffs there 
are ruins of a small tower, too well built as to be a herdsmen’s 
shed and without any other obvious purpose. It may have 
been an advance wmrk for special marksmen posted here in order 
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to make a control of the foot of the cliffs by the defenders 
impossible. For only a few steps further sappers were cutting 
out mine>tunnels, somewhat to the west of that northernmost 
bastion, so that they were just outside the range of the cannons 
of the already mentioned bastion further to the east. In the 
night of the 13th April the mine was blown up, covering the hill 
slope with gigantic basalt blocks still to be seen. The Mughals 
stormed the fortifications apparently with the help of ladders- 
For the wall proper, lying some yards further to the back, had 
not been damaged at all, so that the terror caused by the gigantic 
explosion alone seems to have induced the defenders to leave 
their posts for some time. When after the first shock they 
returned, the Mughals must already have got a foothold on the 
bastion, and drove them back to another lower enclosure. 
This was the section of the exterior, defence line to the east 
which connects the north bastion with the lower fort and is 
separated from the first by a special wall. The next day Diler 
Khan tried to escalade the second line, actually the centre of 
Vajragadh, whereupon the garrison surrendered. The second 
defence wall has at some time been completely rebuilt at this 
place, and also the present wall is considerably damaged, but it 
is not quite clear whether these are vestiges of the siege of 1665.. 
So much, however, is certain that on the rather narrow ground 
rising to the second, not very high wall a terrible fight must 
have gone on between the 13th and 14th April. 

I cannot go here into less imj^ortant details of the siege on 
which the archaeological evidence does not throw any new light: 
the endeavours of Shivaji to raise the siege, the reinforcements 
and provisions slipping in through the jungle to the Khirki Gate, 
the trenches of Diler Khan under the Kandkada Burj, the sallies 
of the besieged from the Bini and Khirki Gates, etc. With the 
fall of Vajragadh the back of the troops entrenched on the 
Bhairav Khind had become free so that from the hill overlooking 
the Lower Fort the then usual war machinery could be advanced 
against the two “White Towers”. On the northern slope of this 
hill there are vestiges of a ramp which may possibly have been 
used for the moving platforms advanced against the walls, after 
the towers had been demolished by the guns placed on the hill 
top. At the end of May the situation became desperate for the 
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Marathas, and on the 2nd June a truce was concluded preparing 
for the first treaty of Purandhar (11th June). Shivaji ceded 
not only Purandhar, but also twenty-two other forts, and 
delivered himself into the hands of the Mughals, on the promise 
of safe conduct given by Maharaja Jai Singh. 

And yet the strongest defences of Purandhar, the Upper 
Fort, had never been threatened at all by the Mughals. Why had 
the Marathas been unable to retire into this impregnable citadelle 
and to continue their brave resistance ? No doubt, the Marathas 
must have had great losses which were to be felt the more as 
they had fought with only 2000 soldiers against an army of 20,000 
and as new heavy guns were expected in the Mughal camp. But 
this cannot have been decisive. For the inaccessible heights of 
the Upper Fort could have been held even with a small force. 
The real reason was that Purandhar had neither sufficient water 
nor accomodation. When the place was surrounded, seven 
thousand persons, including women and children, left the Machi . 
But at present Purandhar has water only for ca. 500 people,, 
although the tanks of both upper forts and of the lower fort 
are used, although many tanks have since been enlarged, and 
although many tube-wells have been added. Even with the utmost 
privation there could not be sufficient water for 7000-8000 
(before the losses) people, and in the first days of June the tanks 
must simply have been dry. It might, however, be argumented 
that at the sacrifice of many lives killed by thirst the garrison 
might have been able to hold out until the monsoon which might 
have been expected within one to three weeks. Yet, as we havc^ 
already mentioned, since the siege of 1627 the upper fort had 
been completely abandoned. Where to house a garrison and the 
survivals of their families on a high plateau without houses in 
the torrential monsoon rains, and where to keep the provisions 
dry against rotting ? Without the rains the murderous thirst., 
and with the break of the rains disease and starvation, these were 
the expectations before the besieged. They had to surrender,, 
and even the last days between truce and peace must have been 
terrible. This would not have been unavoidable if then the 
Marathas had taken the necessary precautions in time, as later 
on did the Peshwas, by constructing a number of granaries, etc. 
in the upper fort. But however daring and fine fort climbers 
Shivaji’s men had been, they had at that time still little experi- 
ence in the arts of fortification and siege technique. 
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THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE SIDDHANTA 

muktAvalI-prakaSa and the upper 
LIMIT FOR THE DATE OF 
GANGARAMA JADIN 

G. V. Dcvasthali 

A reference to the Cat. Catal. of Aufrecht^ shows Mahadeva 
and Balakrsna as the joint authors of the commentary called 
Praka^a on the Nyaya-siddhanta-muktavall ( NSM ) of Visvanatha 
Nyayapaheanana. Looking to the introductory* and the con- 
cluding* stanzas of the commentary itself, however, we find that 
though the idea of joint authorship is corroborated in them 
yet the names of the authors as given in them are different from 
those noted by Aufrecht. The introductory stanza dearly 
gives Mahadeva, the son of Balakrsna, as the author of the com- 
mentary. The first of the two concluding stanzas equally 
clearly states that the work directed or started by his father 
was brought out or completed by Dinakara. Ihus the authors 
of the commentary would appear to be not Mahadeva Bhatta 
Dinakara and his father Balakrsna as stated by Aufrecht, but 
rather Mahadeva and his son Dinakara, It would, therefore, 
not be right to speak of Mahadeva Bhatta Dinakara as one name 
as is being done till today. I his idea about the authorship 
of the PrakaSa also seems to find corroboration in the colophon 
at the end of the work which in the printed edition'* of that 
commentary reads : 

1. Cf. p.436b where Aufrecht writes: ‘ '-g? : son of 

Balakrsna, pupil of hiilakantha : Nyityasicldhantamuktavaliprakasa or 
Dinakari, written jointly with his father ’. Also cf. p. 46% where the 
entry is ‘ Dinakari ’ by Balakr^pa and his son Mahadeva Dinakara. 

2. ?frqT^*iOTTfw3r*i: 

iiiiTfqT 

3. '*Lr3 q,q Tq?|5rri?5: i 

4. A valuable edition of this commentary together with the Ramarudn 
thereon upto the end of the siabda section is edited in the Sri Balamanorama 
Series under No. 6. This edition also includes two more commentaries 
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^i^f<^vr5r':ir3T 

?a[r?r sRi: li 

From the colophon it is quite clear that the author of the 
Prakasa is Dinakara, the son of Mahadeva, the son of Balakrsna 
of the Bharadvaja family. But since such a colophon is not 
found in all MSS. no very definite conclusion can be drawn 
from it unless it finds some other piece of corroborating 
evidence. This I propose to set forth in the follov?ing lines. 

Garigarama Jadin lias written a sort of gloss\ on this 
Prakasa wherein he quotes lines after lines from the Prakasa 
mentioning at the same time the name of the author who is 
responsible for them. In this fashion he has quoted the 
the Prakasa at least fifteen times and curiously enough in about 
nine of these he gives the name of Mahadeva as the author, 
while in the rest he ascribes the texts quoted not to BalakrSna 
as we might expect, but to Dinakara. Gangarama, as I hiive 
shown else where,* ‘ is the son of the daughter of Dinakara and 
was in his early career a ward and pupil of this illustrious 
grand-father of his. Gangarama has also stated it in no 
ambiguous terms that Dinakara, his maternal grand-father, 
was the author of the Prakasa on the NSM.’ * Taking into 
consideration this relation of Gangarama with Dinakara we 
cannot but accept his statements in this matter as more 
authentic than any thing else. 

on the NSM.. the Prabha and the Mahju^a. It also contains a gloss on the 
Prakasa, called GangaramajlatiyHm. There is another good edition of the 
Prakasa together with the Ramarudriyam upto the end of the upamana 
section only, published by NSP, Bombay, 1916. 

1. It is published in the Sri Biilatnanoramii Series, No. 6, cf. note 4 
above. 

2. cf. Bombay University Journal, Vol. XI (New Series), Part 2, 
pp, 8-1 ff, 

3. Commenting on the expression occurring ‘f* 

introductory stanza of his own we write ; 

5t'TTf}„ . 'I'his RlrlTBt «lse than cf. 

’TWWfT’s own remark in the same work : WSfT etc. 

Bhandarkar, Report 1882-83, p. 213. 
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In this gloss Gangarama ascribes some quotations to Maha- 
deva by appending to them or but 

the rest are all ascribed to Dinakara with the remarks ^T?T 
or or ^ or 

Tracing all these quotations in the Prakasa we notice 
one peculiar circumstance that almost all the quotations as- 
cribed to Dinakara are from the portion after the section dealing 
with the pratyaksa pramana, while those ascribed to Mahadeva 
are without a single exception from the pratyaksa section only. 


1. cf. (p.857); 

<p, 857); 

<p. 857); (P- 858); R??T?5q^T%full ^'7^9- 

Tvqq q ^ ^55 qqT^TqT7TRf^ ?7?r3i;%q (p. 858); 

^T^^^57?iqTq5fTdiqq^T5ff{?qR9qRf5Rifq M(q?5SJfff qf?cf?T 34fT^%q 
(p. 358); ?PT^t55yr'Ji 3I5f 

5?qq'i:^7qT^T7Tl%5?fTfHqT?;«fiq (p. 862). 

2. »n?^4 ?irr% sqTdt' 

!%# fWM'ilTTT sqfqRT^: ffq ?TfR[q: I p. 856. 

.3. sqimirR^ 5qT%^T?; q 

qj sairiH^Tq^ f^q^T; P- 865; qq lT%^5qT?r3q^friq?fT- 

qqf^^ftqrqqTfqqR^qqrqrqfqyqqiq. qT5q#f5qq qqqifqfq 

f^q2P7; p.855; q^gqSEg tf^'qqkf^3^$f^q75c7T^%7f 
qiq^'^TJ^Tq^ q^-TRTqi%: ti75'4qTqR?59i'i%^wrqrq^*^^?BqTq;RH%St 
f5^fq^i^qTq%^7:^^T?if 5if: fqfq^qq tTTiqfqqTq^^^TiTqqTfl^Tqfq 

^J«iq^qTOT#f^ %q^T: p. 878. Also see p. 873. 

^ 4. q^q?qT%f^ISoqi%*qT^l^iqT%5qTf^qT3?ITq q^RTgfqtqmqq-qqjqT- 

q=53^7)qqFqATTfeq^T3Tqf^STT%q5=*q7iqTq^g?[q;f%qqqTlft^9qTq^^qqT 
i^Tiqqfq ?Tq aigwl^qdf^^mq^TjqjTt fq^q'Tq p. 86& ; 

Td?qqqT%q?!Trqi ?fq %rq;'^q p. 873^ 

5. fFqq siqiqfqqRRqFqq^ii^q'qTJR sFqqiHi5rT^qr'--RqTTqF.- 

TTdcqqf^ qR q^T ilqi qfiqiq^ qiqqrq^f^rsf^^q qrqqi- 

5F?1J .....f% ff%q f^q^’^q p. S66. 

6. ^ g-¥fqTqp?q^9Fqq?;^jqs^'qq I qqqrqq g^qeife^qr- 
fq’Tiq qR5T^ ^sqRsr^Rq^qqiRlt'qRFr 515% ^rq^f^sqiT^V i m qqq 

wq qpsq q^T iqrqFqf^iqq5qT%R% q5rT^i5Hq f%q^?iFq: fol. 859. 
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This again is a circumstance which leads one to surmise that 
Mahadeva wrote the commentary upto the end of pratyaksa in 
collaboration with (his son ) Dinakara, who alone is responsible 
for all that follows.^ 

That Mahadeva Bharadvija is the author of the Prakasa is 
confirmed by his son Divakara in his Danahiravaiipraka^a.^ He 
also mentions him as being a tarkika.® But '.another important 
thing that this Divakara mentions about himself is that he is 
is the son of the daugther of Nilakantha, the famous author of 
the Mayukhas.*^ 

Equally certain it is that Dinakara the maternal grandiather 
of Gangarama is the joint author of the Prakai^a together with 
his father Mahadeva as we know it from the opening and the 
concluding stanzas of the Praka^a itself, from the colophon at 
the end of the work and also from the quotations given by 
Gangarama in his gloss on the same. 

In the face of these facts we can’t but conclude that the 
Praka^a was begun by Mahadeva Bharadvaja and left to be 

14. But the colophons in both the painted editions of the Prakassii 
ascribe the work to Mahadeva alone upto the end of the 

Read e. g. * 

15. Read : 

(r. ’T) li Quoted at I. O., No. 1708. 

16. Read : f ! 

q< q^:'?PTTfH ^Idf; ims 
r Cf. 1. O., No. 1095 ). 

17. Read: 

T%%^Rl=!qTq5TT 1 

^Tq?gTf<3^Tf|dTlT55ilfd: 0 

fq^ic 

RTfrmRqqiti%g; g^f^: %^rw?fr i 

rq spTiq rfg% II 

( Cf. r. O.rNo. 1708 ). 
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completed by Dinakara who would appear to be his son. But 
nothing very definite is known about this latter except what his 
daughter’s son Gangarama has told us in his works. I here is 
ambiguity particularly as regards his relation to Mahadeva on 
the one hand and to Divakara on the other. 

Divakara, the son of this famous author of the Praka^a, 
Mahadeva, has a large number of works to his credit and in 
almost each one of them he sates his pedigree and in some he 
also traces his relation to Nilakantha the famous author of the 
Mayukhas.^ He has also stated in one place that his father 
Mahadeva is the author of the PrakaSa on the NSM. But no- 
where does he state that his father was also known as Dinakara. 
The idea of taking Mahadeva Bhat|a Dinakara as one name is 
thus absolutely baseless particularly in view of the evidence 
supplied by Gaiigarama by quoting from the Praka^a under two 
distinct names Mahadeva and Dinakara. 

But if Dinakara is not identical with Mahadeva what is his 
relation to the latter? For an answer to this question we hav’^e 
again to depend on the first of the two concluding stanzas of the 
Prakasa which in tlie printed edition and also in several MSB. 
runs as follows ; 

?cns?f sfirT; 5rq>rf[q"^5fi h 

From the expression ‘ pitr-pradistah ’ Dinakara would appear 
to be the son of Mahadeva. But in that case are we to suppose 
that he is the brother of Divakara ? It appears rather strange 
that Divakara nowhere mentions the name of this brother of his. 
Nor can we accept that Divakara and Dinakara are two names 
of one and the same person. For Divakara’s son Vaidyanatha 
never calls his father by any other name but Divakara. Thus 
there is no definite evidence to suppose that Dinakara and 
Divakara are names belonging to one and the same person. A 
third possibility is suggested by the difi'erent reading which is 
found noted by Egpeling at 1. O., no. 2116 where ‘pitr-pradistah’ 
is replaced by ‘ pitrvya-dispah k 'ihis reading would make 

1. Cf. Particularly the introductory ttanziu^ of hi.s 
and the conuliidirg ttanzas and the colophon of his 
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Dinakara not the son but nephew of Mahadeva. Dr. Eggeling 
in a footnote rejects this reading with the remark : ‘The correct 
reading is pitr-pradistah as in no. 580 of the Oxford Catalogue, 
and in no. 868 and no. 1821 of Raj. Mitra’s Notices But the 
curious silence of Divakara about Dinakara even while describing 
ihimseif as the son of the author of the Praka§a on the NSM. 
seems rather to militate the idea of their being brothers, so 
that the reading at 1. O. , no. 2116 would seem to be better as 
supplying the relatiouslup of Dinakara to both Mahadeva as 
well as Divakara. Was lie a nephew of the former and only 
a cousin of the latter And was it perhaps on account of 
the relation being distant that Divakara kept silent about him ? 
But whatever view is held regarding the relationship between 
Dinakara on the one hand and Mahadeva and Divakara on the 
other, it is now certain that Mahadeva and Dinakara are not 
only two dillerent names but also signify two different persons ; 
and that Dinakara and Divakara belong to the .same generation 
and are either l)rother.s or cousins to one another. It is also 
Certain that the joint authors of the PrnkaSa are Mahadeva and 
Dinakara , tlic authorship of the former being declared by 
his son Divakara’ and that of the latter being declared by his 
daughter’s sou Gahgarama.' 

Such a conclusion regarding the authorship of the Prakasa 
and consequently regarding the relationship of Mahadeva, 
Divakara, and Dinakara with one another is bound to affect the 
conclusions regarding the date of Gangarama Jadin arrived at by 
me else where,'* whicli are based on the assumption that 
Dinakara is the son-in-law of the famous author of theMayukhas. 
But from the discussion above w'e have now to correct our 
current notion and accept that Mahadeva (and not Dinakara) 
is the son-in-law of Nllakantha. This mens that Nilakantha is, 
not the great-grandTather, Init the great-great-grand-father of 

!. Jtut this is directly contrad icted by the colaphon at the end of the 

r-. 

work quoted above. For according to it is clearly 

2. See note 15 above. 

3. See note 7 ub.A-'e. 

4. In an aiticla on STMUR '"^ 1 %^ P”^ffhhad in dw i ombay Univer- 
sity Journal, Vol. XI ( New Series ). Part 2, pp. 84-89 I bad fixed 1690-17.50 
os the period of Iris literary activities. 
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Gangarama ; and that Divakara is not his maternal uncle, but 
either the brother or the cousin of his maternal grand-father. 
He is removed from them, therefore, by one generation more, 
and consequently the uppermost limit for his date mu.st be 
pushed forward by about 25 years. 'The literary career of 
Gangarama will have, therefore, to be placed between the years 
1715 and 1750 approximately. 

The results of the above discussion may now be stated as 
follows: — i. The idea of the joint authorship of the Praka^a, a 
commentary on the NSM. is right. 

ii. But the authors are not Mahadcva IJhatta Dinakara and 
his father Balkrsna as is stated by Aufrecht. 

iii. The names of its authors are Mahadeva and Dinakara. 

iv. This Dinakara is very probably a .son of Mahadeva, 
though according to the reading in one of the concluding stanzas 
noted at I, O., no, 2116 he would seem to be his nephew. 

V. Gangarama Jadin is the great-great-grand-son of Nila- 
kantha, the author of the Mayukhas; atul the son of the daughter 
of Dinakara who is very probably a brother, ( or perhaps only a 
cousin ) of Divakara, the famous author of the Dharmasastra- 
sudhanidhi and a host of other works. 

vi. The terminus ad quern of Gahgarama’s literary career 
should be placed about the year 1715 a.d. 
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ANEKARTHANAMAMAlA ( in Hindi } 

Yinayasagara ( Sarti 1702 = A. D. 1646 ) 

M. M. PatlctiT 

The compilation of lexicons either according to the homo- 
nyms or the synomyms is a special feature of the Sanskrit 
literature. Authors like Amara, Hemacandra, Medini and 
others wrote special works arrangingthe words therein according 
to certain plan and grouping them under certain divisions. The 
Prakrit language, on the other hand, does not seem to abound 
so much in the lexicographical literature as the Sanskrit language. 
No doubtj there are a few lexicons in Prakrit like the DeSinama- 
mala of Hemacandra, the Paiyalacchinamamala of Dhanapala 
and so on ; but such cases are, on the whole, very rare. Similar 
is the case with some of the Indian vernaculars like Hindi, 
Gujarati, Marathi and others. It is only occasionally that we 
find references to lexicons in any of these languages. 

The present lexicon^ is one of the few of its kind in Indian 
vernaculars.. It is written in Hindi and contains 169 verses. It 
Is a metrical composition written in, the duhd metre and is 
divided into three divisions called the Adhikdras. The words 
have no systematic arrangement and hence reference to them 
becomes difficult. 

'Ihe author of the work i.s Vinayasagsropadhyaya* who 
belonged to tlie Ancaiagaccha line of the Jain priests. He was 
a pupil of Kalyanasagara who belonged to the same line^ and w ho 
composed, for fais pupil Vinayasagara, a lexicon called the 
MUralingakoia^ probably dealing with genders only. 

Besides the Anekarthanamainala two other works are ascrib- 
ed to our author. These are : (1) Bhojavyakarana and (2) Vrddha- 
cintamanL I'he former was composed by the author for Bhoja,’^ 
son of Bharamalla I of Kaccha. As Bhoja ruled from a.d. 1631 

1. A rare ms. of rtiis work exists in the Govt. Mss. Library at the 
B. O. R- Institute, Poona, It is MS. No. 1576 of 1891-95. 

2. ^ cf . the colophon fid 

^"•T^'T^TfTWPS'Plt II foL 126. 

3. Cf. I 

fol. 126, 

4. M.. D. Desai : Hut. af Jain Literature (in Gujarati), 1933, p. 656. 

5. Cf. 'WIHrWiSRTRWRggl I n Weber^s Cat. 

of Mss. Beriin, Vol, II, No, 1636, p. 204, This Bhoja has been wrongly 
confounded, by the late Rajendralsl Mitra, with Bhoja of Dhari f Vide 
Bikaner Mss. Cat. No. 52.7 p, 268. 
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to 1645^ it is evident that Vinayasagara must have composed his 
grammar during this period. This graininar is in metrical form 
and follows the usual topical arrangement. Tha latter work via. 
the Vrddhacintamaiii is a metrical exposition of the Sarasvata 
.sutras. 

Vinayasagara records the date of composition of the 
Anekarthaniimamala in the concluding portion of the work. The 
date recorded is, Thursday, the bright fortnight of the month 
Karttika of Saihvat, 1702.® This date corresponds to Thursday, 
the 12th Nov. 1646.® It seems, therefore, that the present work 
was composed after the death of Bhoja who was the patron of 
our author. 

The following is an alphabetical list of the words, the 
dilferent meanings of which are given by the author ; — 


■4^ 7* 

9ft 

3 ft 

'*131 4®, 6ft 

3* 

«psl^ 3*^ 

fcif 9 ft 

12* 

4^ 11^ 

7 ft 

12« 

12* 

W 7^ 


jpPT 

lift 

^ 11« 

7 ft 


5* 

11^* 

12 ft 

7° 

r%^ 5 * 


3R 9 ft 

% 8« 

3T^T 12* 

9« 

9" 

8^ 

5 ft 

9^ 

'Wr 5 ft 


12ft 


10 ft 

lift 

1 1 ft 

isrflr 7« 

12« 

io« 

w=3r 3 ft 

mfk 4" 

^ 12« 

12® 

eim 9ft 


4 ft, 7^ 

lift 

4 ft 

*^rc3TI 7" 

8« 

2« 

5 ft 

4a 


#51 7® 

girp^oj 10* 

|gST lift 

^ictR 6“ 

m 5« 

#3TR 7 ft 

^ lift 

SSI3T 11 « 

6" 

gqpc 9ft 

12« 

^rgT4ft 

W 8ft 

^wrr 11a 

7 ft 

^Rr?i 8« 

5 ft 

8* 

^ lift 

^ 12« 

4i 2ft 

'Sl’WlZ* 

^ lift 

2ft 

4 a 


9« 

8« 

311# 1ft 

^ 8ft 

1 . Bom 

, Gazetteer, Vol. V, 

p. 137. 


2. C£. 





V. 169. foL 126. 




3. S. Pillai ; Indian EphemeriSf Vol. VI, p. 95. 
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8* 

11* 

S^f?I 8* 


2* 

2* 

8« 

7« 

8" 

12" 

^ 12" 

^01 5« 

SI^TS 7* 


5r%^ 8* 

VFSf 7* 

sr^Ri 7" 

«i?r 9* 

sr^T 12" 

^ 6* 

srariss 4* 

’sni 3*, 5" 

srfi 11* 

vrw 7« 

«T?iir 5* 

1()« 

^ 11* 

fW? 6* 

5" 

12« 

WT% 3" 

7" 

5jft 12" 

^I3 4« 

^t??5 6" 

1 1* 

WT«?5^ 6" 

10" 

^T(^r)f 2" 

5fIT 11* 

Cr 12" 

sirs 11* 

9* 

8" 

^IT 2 * 

^^(?) 11* 

¥fT|5{r 1{)6 

555TR7* 

11* 


2" 

tr^T 7" 

11" 

10" 

■^' 5* 

xm 11" 

10* 

»T?I5q[aT 10" 

■4|n 11* 

9 " 

^ 3* 

W->' 2*, 8* 

3« 

7551^ 4* 

JT^I 9* 

qra 10" 

*Tf 2" 

f^T 6" 

9" 

10* 

3FF!?(s5;?) 9" 

9T^.12" 

TO 7" 

5* 

TOR 10" 


RR?I 8* 

?1FRT 9* 

rasTi 9* 

5IR? 7* 

11 " 

R5?5t 4" 

^5 8* 

RRT 10* 

TO! 6* 

^l(Rr)TO 12" 

W 6* 

^tlTR 11" 

5RISft 9* 

RTRT 8* 

5rr5iT 11" 

8* 

?rfr(sr) 8* 

^^1 1* 

TO 4* 

^ 4* 

frsf 8" 

6* 

10" 

5fmr 6" 

?tf|n 5" 

^^Twr 6" 

RRTR 3" 

TO 11* 

JRJT??; 12" 

'7S 11* 

RR 10" 

R'R 11" 

12" 

4m 7" 

R'-f 7* 

TOi 7* 

3" 

TO 4* 

^1^4 8" 

TO? 12" 

^I’RT 10" 

RRIT 5* 

ctrt 9" 

fRf 11" 

1 1" 

TOT 4" 

9* 

l’<^I-3* 

10* 

g^9* 

TOf 7* 

TO 10* 

f%'TO 7* 

TO 19* 

f%wsi 10" 

TO 12" 

TO 9* 

RTO 9* 

12* 

(?) 1 1" 

IR 11" 

?=4TO 10" 

4" 

^ 7" 

11" 

tR 2* 

%Rr 3* 

9" 

s?ilR 4", 6* 

2" 

TO 9* 

f R 2" 

9" 

ST^ 11* 

Rg[,7* 

Is 12" 



SUMANOTTARA 

Vasudeva S. Agrawala 

In a Vamika on Panini’s Siitra ^ (IV. 3. 87 > 

it is taught that the book-denoting suffix is dropped when the 
book named is an Akhyayika or Romance - 

( ^ro ) l 

j i sf n «rarf% 

( Alahabhashya, Kielhorn’s Edition II. p. 313. ) 

Pataftjali quotes 1/' dsavadattS and Sumanottara as examples 
of romance works in which the suffix is dropped, and Bhai- 
marathi as an instance where the suffix is retained. 

We are familiar with the legend of VSsavadatta, daughter of 
the king of Avanti and the celebrated wife of Vastsaraja 
Udayana. That an independent work based on this story 
existed in the time of Patanjali we can affirm with some definite- 
ness. For in illustrating another Varttika quoted on Panini 
IV. 2. 60 in which a reference is made to students devoted to 
the study of Akhydyikd works, Patanjali cites the names of 
those who were engaged in the study of V dsavadattd and also 
of Sumanottara : — 

(wwf ^rf^) — i 
stmifiRST I I I 

These romance-masters were known to their contem- 
poraries as and respectively. Kaiyata 

explains as follows 

The thak suffix is addea in the sense of i.e. to 

denote those who were either students or adepts in a particular 
lore. 

On the analogy of Kaiyata’s exposition we may say that 
g?T*TtTr?T was the name given to an work which dealt 

with the story of 

The name is not known to us from any other 

source, nor is it explained in any grammatical commentary. 

P. 0.-V£I“3-4~v 1 
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We do not even know whether was a single name like 

or a compound Vt’ofci with the component parts 

and 

Fortunately the curtain is now raised for us on this mystery 
from the evidence in Buddhist literature. We gather from there 
that ^^psTTtTsrr was a love-romance treating of the edifying episode 
of Sumana, the Setthi of Rajagriha, and his pious wife Uttara. 
She was the daughti&r of Sumana’a servitor Purina who waa also 
Jtiarie.a irt consequence of his having feasted Sari- 

j utta with a devout heart. I am indebted to Dr. Malalasekera’s 
jyictionary of .Fali Proper Names ior the information that the 
story is related in the Anguttara Commentary (1. 240. II.), the 
Vjifianqvattu Commentary 631 d.; Vimana Ilf.) the Dhamma^. 
pad a Commentary (III. 3. 2,lf.) and the V isuddhimagga (pp. 380-1), 
»; ■|'his,Y«ry. interesting Story as related by Dr. Malalasekera 
is as- follows 

“ Sumana.— k setthiputta of dlajgaha. Punna ( Punnasiha ) 
was his servants but later, Punna, as the result of giving alms to 
bariputta became rich and Sumana married his daughter, 
Uttara. Sumana was an unbeliever, and Uttara wishing for 
leisure in which to practise her religion, obtained for him 
the services of the courtezen Sirima, paying her with the 
money obtained from her father,' 

Punpa, Pui^naka — A Setthi of Rajagaha,^ father of Uttara- 
Nandamata. He had been a poor man and had worked for the 
setthi Sumana. One feast day, though his master offered him 
a holiday, he went to work in the field, because he was too poor 
t j be able to enjoy himself. While he was in the field Sariputta 
came to him, and Punna gave him a toothstick and water. 
Punna’s wife, coming with her husband’s food, met Sariputta 
as he was coming away, and offered him the food she carried. 
She cooked fresh rice and took it to her husband, who was 
overjoyed to hear of her gift to Sariputta. After the meal, he 
rested his head for a while on his wife’s lap, and, on awaking, 
he found that the field he had ploughed had turned into gold. 
He reported the matter to the king, who sent carts to fetch 
the gold ; but as soon as his men touched it, saying that it was 

1. DhA. iii. 104, 302 f. 2. DhA. i. 385; iii, 104. 
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for the king, it turned again into earth. The gold was, therefore, 
gathered in Punna's name, and the king conferred on him the 
rank of Bahudhanasetthi. He built a new house, and at the 
feast of inauguration, held a great almsgiving to the Buddha and 
the monks. When the Buddha thanked him, he and hi.s wife 
and his daughter Ottara became Satapamias} 

It is this Punua, described as bhataka, that is mentioned in 
the MilindapAnha* among the seven people whose acts of devo- 
tion brought reward in this ver}’’ life. 

Uttara N andamdtd . — According to the .Ahguttara Conunen- 
tary,* she w'as the daughter of Punnasiha ( Punnaka ) ( q. v. ) a 
servitor of Sumana se/tfe' of Rajagaha, Later, Punpasiha m as 
made dhana-setthi because of the immense w’ealth he gaii\ed by 
virtue of a meal given to Sariputta. He held an alms-giving for 
the Buddha and his monks for seven days. On the seventh day, 
at the end of the Buddha’s sermon of thanksgiving, Punnasiha, 
his wife and daughter, all became Sotdpanna . 

When Sumana-setthi asked for Uttara’s hand for his sont 
bis request was refused because Sumana's family did no, 
belong to the Buddha’s faith. Punna sent word to Sumana that 
Uttara was the Buddha’s disciple and daily offered flowers 
the Buddha, costing a kahdpana. T.ater. howevere, when 
l^umana promised that Uttara should be given flowers worth two 
kahapanas^ Punna agreed and Ottara was married. After several 
successful attempts to obtain her husl)and’s permission to keep 
the fast, as she had done in her parents’ house, she got from lier 
father fifteen thousand kah&panas and with these she purchased 
the services of a prostitute named Sirima, to look after her 
husband for a fortnight, and. with his consent she entered 
on a fortnight’s uposatha. On the last day of the fast, 
while Uttara was busy preparing aims for the Buddha, lier 
husband, walking along with Sirima, saw her working hard and 
smiled, thinking what a fool she was not to enjoy her w-ealth. 
Uttara, seeing him, smiled at the thought of his folly in not 

1. MA. ii. 812; DhA. iij. 302 ff.; al&o Vv A. 62 6 .. where Punnaka’s 
wife is called UttarS. In the Anguttara commentary ( i. 240 ff. ) the man’s 
name is given is Punnasiha, of which Pwma is the shortened form. 

2. pp. ILS, 291; see also 1 A. ii. 912. 

3. i. 240 ff. 
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making proper use of his wealth. Sirima, thinking that husband 
and wife were smiling at each other, regardless of her presence,, 
flew into a fury and, seissing a pot of boiling oil, threw it at 
IJttava*s head. But Uttara was at that time full of compassion 
for Sirima, and the oil, therefore, did not hurt her at all. 
Sirima realising her grievous folly, begged forgiveness of Uttara, 
who took her to the Buddha and related the .story, asking that 
he should forgive her. The Buddha preached to Sirima and she 
became a Sotdpanna. 

The Viraanavatthu Commentary^ and the Dhamraapada 
i,!ommentary* give the above story with several variations in 
detail. According to these versions, at the end of the Buddha’s 
sermon to Sirima, Uttara became a Sakadagdmt and her husband, 

and father-in-law Sotdpannm. 

After death Uttara was born in iavavimsa in a mmdna. 
Moggallana saw her in one of his visits to Tavatimsa and, having 
learnt her story, repeated it to the Buddha.” 

This beautiful story must have lent itself wonderfully well 
to be woven into an elaborate and masterly romance at the hands 
of skilful story-tellers. -It possesses all those essential points in 
its contour which otter a grand and stirring view of human 
})assions. Punna, the simple hearted who rises from {XiVerty to 
opulence by the smiles of fortune, Uttara his daughter who 
e.nshfines in her person those cardinal viitue.s which we are 
wont to associate with the Bodhisattv&s of the Jatakas, Sumana, 
the rich mayor of Ra.jagrha who although an unbeliever behaves 
as a wordly husband, and the villainous Sirima, are dramatis 
persona- lit for an ideal romance or Akhydyika work. It appears 
tliat in the time of Patahjali this prose work was quite well- 
known, for he refers not only to the book Sumanottard by name 
hut also to those who were specially versed in this story. It may 
be presumed that the services of Saumanottarika scholars were 
in demand by royal patrons or the Sam&ja assemblies. 


1. Vv. 11 f. 

2, iii. 302 If,; see also iis, 104, 
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5 r^re( 95 ?cit 


s^^rsn iinc?Tf i 

If^TSfRt to: II n 


5#^ ^?5rq n 

SR cisn ?{m ^nm # ^- 

RSR^tRf|:s|5®: ^XTRft i 

f55^Hcj^5R: It U 


!5RT5 gft ??f%: I 

5f^T^??T: ^?iiTi[?fTS;?r?iT 

1T:^^^TO.S|tf^^lTO II II 


72. 73. 74. “g^FTTRJ 

75. WT?iJTT®'. 

76 . “Ri. 


.1 
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^^[f^«m ^ B jffRiiT^Er^Tr? u ? ii- 

t^gf^^rsr ?t: i 

gfsc^nf 

m m wwi^i. n ^^90 H 

^ sTfSf ^srcf’!? ! 

5 F ^4 5 F^^ U H 



5n'^T^Tt^% 

!l M 

^r sFgsqy^r 

cfTT^cF*. f^^rfq i 

«9555[lf^?5Tf ?!T ! 

cTC^^qrsr^i- 

77. °qTT^?J5Tq;. 78. “Cq" 
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f^rsTTRf^ ?«irT?nTrT^T^# II ^'^'a n 

Erif^s=^t??2[2lTrI^ 

^sff m'? n 

3rfN^?rnT% ^itFifl: 

^ftomrTfq?!^?! 1 1 ? 1 1 

f^^oTT ^ STSf^g: g?T#oi; || W 

TO qTOqg^ It ^VS*^'. II 

q?TO5f I 

II ? d <5 II 

q^^cTT q^q?n^ I 

arvqg^ ^ Cf WWX' II U 

80. qW•'0?Tq'^r^ 81. “qTf?R[°. S2. Both the forms, *TT?5 c1 

and' *0551^ are noted in the Die. Here JlT^f^ is used for the usua 
*TT?5dt, obviously for he sake of metre. 83. 
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^ 3 ’* 

sifteitssr i 

?Tffe 5 T: 

II H 

5^ mM 1 

srf^^^gqrR^sBT li !i 


5 ? 0 T?IT^^RTrT'Jl: i 

gr??rift’T 

II II 

^ 55 ^ 555^^035 ^ 3 ir^ 

i%f^5d^ 5imf K*n^ vij^\ I 

II \ 6W\ 



5?5f^f^ci5TT?^i§;7^sFr^f crrq: i 
5 T 5 or f^^ 5 qmcT 3 gr? 5 ?n: 

5fT5Sf^5WOg55: eqi^ ^?5[5rT55r 5^3 II li 


51 ^ crqtrf^Wlf^C: € 1 ^: 

^5=di|^q[l^VT8jq^ciooTg»«Tt:5;|: 
m ^1:^1; II U\S II 


84. "JTf^Tr?^"'. 85. V^I. 85A. 5?r?'a. 

86 . “f*T^T'^ 3 ^^T:. 
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si^twrlr: ^rn^rt i 

?i#ri 

WWl VTTOOT i! ^ U 


^ Em\ 



sf%¥Rrgw 4Tff<!mn^‘4?iF ll K^Ji 


'"'^:¥|: ?5mM^^3TR^.U l{ 

f^>4cqT ^f|.4rr^3?if5j^ fv^ait tRr4ife??nw5F i 
SasfT ^TT.|q^m^RKR^: m' 

qfr ^5S’4 t IIH^ o 

l55S^??[€l ^lS5f^ 

flRT 1 

^ornSi ?^?aFft ^mm 

5RFKR:gW-? ^T STRjj: ?4 ^'^11 11 


m I 

^JTRTTRt 

wm qf»4 i 

^'3T5rif% 

mm i?^?if??i5Rr^[; H ?'‘V'^ 1! 


87. ^^f^FT’i. S8. gferf}f?3^^r?.". 

90. 


89. 5W-T^l%rf^r‘*. 
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f^^ifeds I! ii 

^ iT??R«i5^S^5. 

0 ^iRrsT^fr 9f.?rTT'^5r^ ! 

T%HfT U ? ^'. £ M 

3T??RS^ BRTrg^FTTRnfT 

^^4]cr ^^rfr 

5T?3T?!iJ.zr?r ^1 ** 

# R^Tqq: I 

^TT^?T^I?T t# 

^ 5 cTTT|5raI0^?f ffm 

'5^0T5rq[Rf=^t%^T ?{^f^5r"‘" 

1% ?T5 T^0rf^ Ii ? II 

^?Tsq ?ir ^T^f 5i??!T^3;Tri5r:^ 1 

=sft<^^?r5^T?TO. !1 n 

?rcT: J?n^=# 

sr^fig[?5^T 5T%^im TT|^: i 
W.Vf ^ 

‘4rf^ ^*rf ^fN'’Tf‘ I! Hi 

•-V 

91 . 92. 93. Vide WS:^’ 

Com. VS:. 9'4. ti -4''R4?;FJf3f,. 
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^TTl5rcftT% glSI^rJ: 

f^r?^?Tr 11 II 

f^c?^ m"- 

m' I 
^TIRTT^fl^ R^rfTfOTt 
FRR 445R l?!’i^fT!T I! II 

^€a9?TFn4tqK^7r 

SRiR 

STTO^tT '’ ''5noi^*TR^g«IVR[ ! 

J^i^oT II ^ H 

cT^ fnt ?l!?5#^ 

^55f%^15!|m ^T?4n^- 
^ 3 ^ 3 f ?5iE?i '^or 

^ 5 ^ Bt^it m 5 

m g 

^ 3 3^4T^ 4TclT*g^: !1 nov» 11 

95. fiTf^RTT5,HHt. 96,' 
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- » % P' ,, ■■ «\ ■ . r^l I II 

^ ^ WM. ^ I! SI 


^ 5#f. ) 

^ mmx ii is 

^r^?i?y5fq«R sr^ ^ i 

^3[rs# 

itw m ii i! 

fcSIT mx ?[^3r ^ H I! ^ i! 

^d^ooit f 1^' 

^qT^01ri:RW m HWi II It 

sTf# ^ 

^TIH, T^d^ 1 

?rtTS^ q^fTiR l?d^ ^IHT 

^x%m iT^Jidt iTtoTK 1 1 -J s ti 


97. 


98. 

8 
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2ll«i 

f¥^T?i f%3^ M ?TS7T ^mmi * 

^3tr4 w 

f^q^JFT ^'T^i^: fg^t^t" 

^4tsf3 RI^^ 

t« ®v! “t II 

f^5fl%^ ’-Wi} !1 li 

^*T^T 9?TT55H5TH: 

f^RqRt%^ 1^ ^^Iir %?P3{n%^f 

m sqraT it a 

qT3!?t^?it qR qr^i^^ 

qqT% ! 

5n=qT^ ^ u 11 

99. ■•sifelS^ 100, iTli. 
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^ BE ) 

^ i! It 

3m ^ ^W5ir JiTWf 

iWq i 

m 

?:€m w%r4 ii ii 

I?r 

qqT?^ G?i- 

msfq li H 

q?,fqt €t 'iRfm ^iwmh 

FT^TraiTTilTf^t? ^t??5^%R[T 11 I! 

3fS^ ?^^f%- 

^ srm^ toi I 

^^^l=f.R=l f^'3|553ltg?F,Tlf‘. !i 11 

B%, cfl 

jjFRmsf ^??^1:;. i 

fqcRR^^n: 

p?il!i 35R!; H il 

m m\k =Ef^^F;ort^5B!^ 

^ilTSmsp4 

ggo'R Rmrq^^F^t =sr n n 
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qf^ert^smar TO?5[^gtq- i 

f^'M%?TTfn% im%m ii i{ 

!g^5fferf5r^ r%5!i: i 

5{ra:^?«airK'JTrf^^ il II 

qi^qm^rgqiifr ni^- 

/Nf^ ^ . 

frmrar ?jm r^?:tr^^nsF^Ta^i i 

5r3n%qJtssi%q??5^ m H^ri^sr 

cSf^Tgfe ^\^^ ii if 

?T%5T?4%: f.qT- 

rf. I 

wi 3 m %RgT 

il II 

B?t?TdTSrr^W]% !l ii 

cj^qi^qJiar 

4^TTd^q*T»it^T ^qfi:=#T 

35=Riq =qi ?q??ftwanR#T o5[If55Tm: I! II 

102. Can it be for W"? But it would be unpoetic 

to use =PfqT in this connection, for, this lunar mansjon contains 
five stars, whereas f^^qT contains one only. Cf. 

I. 46, 102A. 


n 
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m ^ mm m 

^ TJi33P5^Err ; 

t%or??5 

^ I! II 

tr^sf^wT?" 5r<# 

?rqf^ m ! 

si H 

^ in^ f 

f5nS^?lT 

m ^smi # 11 ii 

'# ^mm nvi^ ii 

4¥lR^ rRM 1%!^ ^ SHT i 
^ sjfk” 

T%??1 siaiWlTtll 

mm ccfq^ 

s^iqlN^isn^^Cr^r- 
5^^f^'iiS55?rTfe f^ff^ 5i: II 

5^sn^ qi^ilR^Tgq# ni^ i 

armr^i ^ 

’151=^ i! 

103. i04. OT%^RS^T€I. 
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^ cT^IT ! 


luvni 


^ l%^rfTfqf55i=mqR«TH?l|8?^ ! 

?TF?im^ II II 

^^TrFP5^44MqTfNrt. IR^^ il 

331^^3? =q q^- 

Sfn^^ci: 

q^ II RV^ II 

qfiq qq iqqqirqT I 

»I^icqrsqrqqq.5ft?qT q^qf^: II II 


105. but this goes against the metre of the Stanza. 

106. This stz. is very corrupt in the transcript, where it 
reads aa follows — 

fsqfHl qt qqqf^qqM 

q^RTR^^cqqr^ » 

3TT2{rifq^v3p4 ?iqf^qjft % 
qpqf^q qiqq^tcgqrq n 
13 
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^ft RSIcT^rra <3rf^ 

’Tt ifmTsftfT ^rmr^T^ i 

to=qf 5r«iJng^TW5^TScq?i;Tn^r^??i5q^ ii t! 
5,m ^TT^% 

5r^^T^ ^Tf 

%%R?nT% 51=^^^ II \)^€\\ 

3T?StfefI 3^ 11?%T 

w,»n^?i i%j?rT il ’^V'^ ll 

erfl*??!: 5r^5[0t q^ 'qiTc^RSIcfT ??cT: II Ii 

^5imT5t^'^€R t 
3rq?2?53^?^Tqf^Rfl[llT 

^Tl^ ^»=5rTlT W< II 

Tf[?^s«r T%3mT^ T%r%^1 
^15^^ f 3^ I 

=^S?zis?TS^T?TT II II 

5FS ^ 

5raT5rT5r5r^f%Tft ct^rX > 

mm^m m n i 

107 . 51 ^^°. 
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qT^<Jl 

I (?) 

^ 3 =«sr«:onF^«iT 

^q^Sf fqi%HTT il H 

%\h ^ 

5frr%n¥rT?:iTqTr^^q^w^ 

jRmirat =qR?T hrr ii il 

«T2? ^4cr: ^?fpl I 
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108. The first two lines are defective; they read thus; — 
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A LEGEND OF POLITICAL WISDOM IN THE 
gATAPATHA BRAHMANA ( I-v-4-6-11 ) 

H. R. Karnik 

( Fot this paper I am much indebted to my guru 
Prof. H. D. Velnnkar, H. K. K.) 

The legends in the Brahmanas may be classified under 
different headings. Alany of them are symbolical narratives - 
pure and simple inventions from the hieratic brains either to 
satisfy the immediate exigencies of the sacrifice or to make it 
incumbent upon the sacrificing agency to adopt a specific 
procedure in the performance of the sacrifice and never an 
alternative one or to explain fantastically and crudely the 
formation of a word or the significance of the holy mantra to be 
employed in the sacrifice. Some legends, again, are historical 
or popular, connected that they are with the historical or the 
then public personalities, A few of them may be said to be 
‘philosophical * legends because they present the views of the 
authors of the Brahmanas on the ‘ first cause ’ of things and 
other kindred matters while still others are ‘ Moral Narratives ’ 
since they definitely have a didactic import, I have discussed 
these ‘Moral lales* in my thesis ‘The Morals in the 
Brahmanas'. In one of the chapters of this Ihesis, I have 
discussed legends that convey a lesson of worldly and political 
wisdom. Such tales certainly establish the theory that the 
genealogy of narratives that we find in the later narrative 
works such as the Pancatantra, the Hitopade^a etc. may be 
taken back to the days of the Brahmanas and that India is the 
‘ Home Land ’ of such tales. In the field of politics, the 
legends of political wisdom in the Brahmanas tell us, diplomacy 
of one kind or other was employed by the Gods collectively or 
individually to defeat their rivals and thus to satisfy their 
immediate end. In this short paper I refer to one more 
legend in which the Gods over-reached ihtir foes vis:, the 
Asuras through a diplomatic fore-sight. 

“ The Gods and the Asuras, both de.scendants of Prajapati, 
contended for supremacy. ILey could not conquer one 
another by an open fight with clubs and bows. As the point 
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at issue was thus undecided, the Asuras thought of winning 
their rivals in a word-contest. They proposed this to the Gods. 
The covenant willingly signed by them was that that party 
which would fail to follow the word pronounced by its rival 
with its corresponding feminine form and which would, 
therefore, he unable to secure a pair, shall be considered as 
liaving been vanquished by its rival and shall forfeit all its 
])ossessions in favour ol the victor. This being agreed upon, 
the Gods implored Indra, their leader, to initiate the word- 
hght. Indra said ‘ eko mama * i.e. ' ekah putrah mama astu/ 
The spokesman of the Asuras followed this speech of Indra by 
^ eka asmdkam’ i e. * ekd putn asmdkam astu*. Now eka and 
eAd form a mithuna. This was, in turn, followed by dvau, 
tray ah and catvdrah of Indra and dve^ tisrah and catasrah of 
the Asuras. So far there was a tie between the disputants for 
dvau and dve, trayah, and tisrah, and catvdrah and catasrah 
form pairs but when Indra said ^pafica mama* i.e. * panca putrah 
mama santu\ the Asuras were unable to follow this speech of 
indra with the feminine form for there is no corresponding 
temin'ine form for panca, the masculine and the feminine of 
this numeral being the same. As the Asuras could not secure 
a pair here, they found to their complete dismay that they had 
been vanquished by their rivals in the word-contest and had, 
therefore, to cede all their possessions to tiiem in view of 
the covenant they had signed with them.” 

The legend is narrated to emphasise the purpose and the 
significance of the \vhich are the ‘after-calls’ or 

supplementary prayers. These are pronounced immediately 
after the oblation has been offered into the fire at the end 
of the praydja. Because the gods vanquished the Asuras, 
their foes, in the word-combat, the sacrificer should utter ‘ eko 
mame* ty ekd tasy a yam aham dvesmd- etc. at the end of the 
first praydja immediately after the. oblation has been offered 
into the fire. What the sacrificer means by this anumantrana 
OE supplementary prayer is ' ekah putrah me astu ; ekd putrl me 
miroh sydt. Thereby he means misfortune for his enemy, for 

1. If the sacrificer does not hate anybody he should say ‘ Yo asmdn 
thjsfti yarn ca vayam dvi^mah \ 
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a daughter is regarded as a source of misery for the parents as 
she is an object of their constant care and deep anxiety/ For 
the same reason the Yajatndna should say ‘ dve^ tisrafi, catasrah 
tasya yo ' astndn dvesti etc. at the end of the 2nd, 3rd and 
4th respectively. But, at the end of the 5th he 
should simply say ' pane a mama na tasya kincana yo asmdn 
dvesti’ etc. By pronouncing the particular anumantrana at the 
end of each praydjd the sacrificer vanquishes his foe and 
gains all his possessions as the Gods did of the Asuras. 

When one dwells upon this application of the legend to 
the immediate sacrificial exigency one cannot help passing the 
judgment upon it that it is fantastic and symbolical. But, the 
emphasis of the legend, in my opinion, seems to lie elsewhere 
and it is in the foresight of the Gods and the use of diplomacy 
by them which resulted in the complete overthrow of their foes 
viz. The Asuras. It should be remembered that the suggestion 
of a word-combat to decide what the two rival parties were 
contending for, came from the Asuras as the Madhyandina- 
version of the legend clearly points out. The letter and spirit 
of the agreement, which the Gods entered into with the Asuras, 
at once indicated to the far-sighted and tactful Gods what would 
foe the nature of the proposed ' vdg-yuddha ’ as also who would 
be successful in it. Hence, no sooner did the suggestion come 
from their rivals than the Gods agreed to it and without 
waiting even for a moment, they called upon Indra,* their leader 
and; spokesman, to initiate the fight, remembering that the 
party which will initiate the contest will become successful 
in it and will thus gain possession «>£ the rivals’ booty and 
property. Since it was the Asuras who proposed the alternative 
course to come to a speedy decision, one expects that the 
Asuras should have been given the chance of the initial round 
in the contest. If the Asuras had been far-sighted and 
thorough politicians they would have certainly demanded this 
privilege and no one ”• not even the Gods - could have refused 
them the right of having the first bout in the contest. The Gods 

1. *' Putrydh raksana - pradandduu bahutara - duhkha-sambhavdt ” — ■ 
Sayana. 

2. There is no reference to Indra at all in the Taudya and the 
lairainiya Brahmapa-versions of the legend. 
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knew that their opponents were poor diplomats and were short- 
sighted. Yet they were afraid that per chance wisdom may 
dawn upon their short-sighted rivals and therefore, without 
giving them a chance to see the matter in its true perspective, 
they at once exclaimed, “ very well and asked Indra to open 
the contest on their behalf.^ The Asuras lost to the Goda 
because of the lack of a politician’s foresight and diplomacy, 
If they had shown these requisites of a politician the result of 
the word-combat would certainly have been disastrous, not for 
them, but for their rivals viz. the Gods. 

Incidentally the legend speaks of one of the social 
prejudices of the Vedic Age. The birth of a son was hailed 
with great delight and that of a daughter was regarded as 
bringing in misery and sorrow in its wake. Sayaiia correctly 
gives the reasons for such a prejudice against the daughter.* 
It is in view of this social prejudice that the sacrlficer was 
asked to wish for his foe only daughters, and only sons for 
himself. Curiously enough this prejudice against the daughter 
has servived to this day in the Hindu-Society. The Tandy a and 
the Jaiminiya Brahmana-versions of the legend, however, do not 
allude to the motif of the son and the daughter. The former 
speaks of the vaco mithunam in eka and eka, dvau and dve etc. 
while the latter, in addition to this, identifies eka with rnanaSi 
eka with vak, dvi ( masc. ) with prana and apdna, dvi ( fern. ) 
with ahc-rdtre, tri {imsc.) with the three worlds, tri (fern.) 
with the three Lores, catur ( masc. ) with the quadrupeds, catur 
( fern. ) with the four quarters® and panca with the Rtusf Here, 
the Gods, with what they uttered as the means, gained, in turn, 
all that the Asuras signified by their speech.* All the version:S 
of the legend, however, agree as regards the end of the story. 
The word-contest, according to all them, ends in the rout of 
the Asuras by the Gods. 

1, See sections S and 6 of the text. In the JB. version of the legend 
(see sections 4-6 of the text) the Asuras, indeed, make fool of themselves by 
rejecting the offer of the Gods to speak first. This clearly proves that the 
Asuras were simpletons. 

2. See foot-note 2 P, 2 above, 3. See sections 7-18 of the text. 

4. See .sections 19-22 ibid, 5. See sections 7-18 of the Text. 
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TEXT 

SfRTq-cJTT: H Ml ^ 

s^rST^Rf II II ^ fTf^ffRT II Ml 

<0 ^ sqrc^t q^RJirarsa?’!! 

II Y II 3TS^0: II K I! ^ ^?SfffgSF«qT|>f^ ll^^ll 
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f*TS^ il^w ^ II ^ II tJ II M || 

I! ? Ml ^ 5 fr 

I: II M II Ml! igl<RS> 

g^ I! M II ^ II II 

^5??^ JT^^F^SsiCmji M II sT’4R^?i^^ II r* 11 

,g| Tf =^mK^ !l M II 

^F^SsT^fl II M I! m II =^o II ^ ^ 3^4 
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5r. ar. (?n^qT^^;i) i'-VY-e-M 
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(WT) m ^ ^ II ^ !! ^ (s) 
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Translation and Notes 

The Gods and the Asuras, both sons of Prajapati, contended 
for supremacy^ (1). Neither with staves nor with arrows^ they 
could conquer ( one another ).* (2). They,* unable to score 
victory ( over the other party ) deliberated (among themselves), 
“ Wei! then I Let us seek to contjuer in speech, in brahman^ 
uSacreed prayer, i.e. by speech, the Holy Prayer),^' (3). He 

1, Such rivalry bttwtvii these Two sets of the Prajas of Prajapati, tho 
creator, is almost proverbial in tVtc body of the Brfihmana Literature. It 
may signJfy tlie struggle between, two ideologies or cultures or moral force, s 
antithetical to each other. 

2, This give.s us an idea al.font the weapons that were used on the 
battle-field by the .fighting forces in the Vedic period. It appears from this 
passage that in this period the science of war-fare had not progressed 
beyond the art of wielding the club and discharging arrows from the bow, 
though occasionally vee come across references to other weapons of fighting 
in the Vedic I.iteraturc. 

3. Neither of the contendiug parties could conquer its rival by these 
weapon^ of war-faro becauae neither of them was superior to the other in 
force or equipment. “ hanana-sadhanaih vijayam m alabhanta sdmarthyasa 

Mamdnatvat ” — Sayana. 

4. To' whom does b. refer r Eggeling believes that the pronoun, refers 
to the Asurati. It was the Asuras who thought of finally deciding the point 
at issue by a word-combat, vrhen their martial strength proved to he of no 
avail and suggested this course to their rivals viz, the Gods- In this 
Eggeling is supported by section 5. From the corresponding sections of the 
Kanva-version of the legend it appears as if the proposal was mutually 
agreed upon by the rivals. These sections do not specify the party which 
made the proposal first. Assuming that the suggestion of resorting to a 
word-combat came from the Asuras, it must be remarked that the Asuras 
were, indeed, poor diplomats. For this see semarks ante. 

5. The iocative has to he taken in the sense of the instrumental. The 
u^xpreaaions ‘ vdei ’ and ‘ brahman ’ are in apposition to each other. Cf . 
Caland, Das ,J. B., P. 199. The parties, as Sayana remarks were fighting 
for the possession of the Holy Writ, the speech. " Vdg rupe eva mantre 
vivadamandh jeium icchdmahai iti” — SSyana. Considering the supreme 
importance attached to brahman, the Prayer, in this Age, it is not at all 
surprising to find that he who gets the possession of the ‘ Holy Prayer ' 
will not only defeat his rival In fight but will also deprive him of all his 
possessions whether earthly or ethereal. 

6, The .suggestion of a word-combat, after blows had proved to be 
unavailing, seems to be rather astonishing. The principle involved here is 
opposed to that in ' orgiiwenfnm «<i i&accu/uw Our experience teaches us 
shat the disputants come to blows after all arguments to reach a conclusion 
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who would not follow our pronounced speech by a pair, would 
lose all and then the others would gain all ” ^ (4). The Gods 
said, “ Let it be so.” (5). The Gods said to Indra,* “ Dost 
thou speak.” (6). Indra said, “Let one* (son) be mine.” (7). 
The others ( Asuras ) said, “ Then, one ( daughter ) ’ would be 
ours.” (8). Thus, they found a pair for eka and eka form a 
pair.(9). “ Let three ( sons )* be mine ” said Indra (10). “Then 
two ( daughters f would be ours.” said the others ( The Asuras ), 
(11). Thereby they gained also a pair for dvau and dm form a 
pair.(12). “ Let three ( sons )^’ be mine,” said Indra. (13), “Then 
three (daughters)*' would be ours” said the others (The 
Asuras ) (14). Thereby also they obtained a pair for trayah and 
tisrah form a pair.(15). “Let four (sons)® be mine.” said 
Indra. (16). “ Then ours would be four (daughters said the 
others (The Asuras ). (17). Thus also they found a pair for 
catvarah tatasrah from a pair. (18). “Let five (sons) be 
mine ” said Indra. (19). Then the others could not secure a 
pair. (20) ; for thereafter ( i.e. after the numeral ‘ four ’ ) there 
is no pair ; panca, panca is ( the form ) for both ( the rnusculine 
and the feminine ). (21). Then the Asuras lost everything ; the 
gods conqured the Asuras in all and deprived the Asuras, the 
foes, of all. (22). S. B, R. ( Madhyan.) I-v -iv- 6-11. 

have failed. * h^am kopem piirayati ' is what is mostly trvie. But here 
we find that this has been falsified. The parties resort to argument when 
even their telling blows failed to give them a decisive rcfiilt. 

1. The sufiketa that the Gods and the Asuras made signifies that the 
masculine form of a word uttered by one party through its spokeman, 
should be followed by the other with its corresponding feminine form. 
Thus, a pair could be secured. Much importance was attached to mithuna 
in this period. All activities were constantly directed towards the acquisi- 
tion of a * mithuna '. 

2. Indra was chosen by the Gods as their spokesman becausi* lu; was 

their leader and hence the bi^st of them. 

3. We have to supply ‘ putrah’ after eka in this clause ami in the 
corresponding nom. form in sections 10, 13 and 16 after dvau, trayah and 
tatvdrah respectively. Similarly supply pniri after ekd in section S and its 
corresponding nom. form after dve, tisrah catasra^ in sections 11, 14 
and 17 respectively. and ekd, dvau and dm, trayat} and tisralj;, and 
tatvdrah and catasrah form a mithuna. But the masculine and the feroine 
form of panca being the same, a mithuna could not be secured by the 
Asuras and thesi they lost everything to the Devas. 

8 
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(i)^ 

“ The Gods and the Asuras contended for supremacy, (1). 
Neither with clubs nor with arrows they could gain victory 
conclusively. (2). They said, “Neither with clubs nor with 
arrows do we become victorious. Let our victory be in speech, 
in Brahman ( the Holy Prayer) alone.” (3). They deliberated, 
whoever of us will first over-power the others by speech will 
conquer”. The Gods said to the Asuras, “You, speak first,” 
the Asuras ( said to the Gods), “You, indeed (speak first)." 
(4-6), Then the Gods beheld this pair of words. “ Let one. 
(masc.) be ours,” so said the Gods : “ one (fem.) ours," thus the 
Asuras. The Gods thereby, meant the * mind ” only, the 
Asuras the ‘speech’. Thus the Gods took possession of the speech 
of the Asuras by ‘ mind Therefore whatever one knows with 
the mind he speaks with the speech* (7-9). “ Let two ( masc.) 
be ours’, so said the Gods: “Two (fem.) ours”, the Asuras. 
Thereby the Gods meant Prd^a and Apdna, only ( Exhalation 
and Inhalation ), the Asuras the ‘ Day ’ and the ‘ Night Thus, 
by * Prdpa ’ and ‘ Apdna only, the Gods took possession of the 
Asuras’ * Day and Night *. Therefore, he who lives for a long 
time, passes* many days and nights ( 10-12 ). “Let three (masc.) 
be ours.” so said the Gods : “ Ihree (fem.) ours ”, the Asuras. 

Thereby the Gods meant these three worlds only ; the Asuras 
the three-fold Lore.* Thus the Gods conquered the three 
Lores of the Asuras by means of these three worlds only. 
Therefore are the three Lores proclaimed (preached) in these 
three worlds alone ( 13-15 ). “ Let four (masc.) be ours." so said 
the Gods. “ Four (fern.) ours ”, the Asuras. The Gods, thereby, 

1. In translating this version of the legend I have mostly followed 
Caland, Das Jaiminiya Brahmans in Auswahl PP. 198--9. 

2. That eka (masc.) should be identified with ' manas ’ (neu„) ia 
rather astonishing. Perhaps the identity ia based upon the superiority of 
* mind ’ over ‘ Speech ’. 

3. Cf. with this SBR. {Mddhyan) I— iv-S-8-12; SBR. {Kdnva) II— iv- 
2-12-1 S and TS. II-v-1 1-4-5. 

4. Caland would like to read avanyeti instead of avanayati, \/nl 
with ava, according to him, means * to improve 

5. Which are these three Lores of the Asuras ? Does the expression 
tffr© vidyd^ refer to the three Vedas ? 
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meant the four-footed cattle, the Asuras the four quarters. 
Thus, the Gods, only by the four-footed cattle, took possession 
of the four quarters of the Asuras. Therefore, whatever quarter 
one, rich in cattle, betakes oneself to, he possesses the whole 
of it, conquered, properly equipped and well-established ( 16-18 ). 
When the Gods said, ' Let five be ours ”, they meant the seasons ; 
the Asuras did not know ( further for ) there is nothing like 
panci^ ( feminine for panca ). The demons, not finding a foot- 
hold (drambha) and saying only ^ panca \ ^ panca’ ^ W'ere 

defeated. Then the Gods prospered, the Asuras were destroyed. 
He who knows thus, himself prospers and his spiteful enemy 
is destroyed ”. ( 19-22 ) 

jai. Br. 11. 291-292. 


1. Caland propo&es to read here * panel ’. 

2. The Asuras repeated this in order to find out the feminine for 
* paHca A person, at his wits’ end and trying to remember something,, 
goes on doing this a number of times. 

The legend explains the purpose and significance of the ammantrana 
mantras of the praydj as but to my mind it seems to possess sj political 
import for which see observations ante. 
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ON THE STRUCTURE OF A'l HARVA-VEDA HI. 15 
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Atharva-Veda HI. 15 is a panya-hdma hymn or a hymn 
meant for success in trade.^ According to tradition as preserved 
by the AnukramanI, it contains eight stanzas counting its 4th 
stanza as six-lined, while Sayana distributes the same extent 
over «/«<? stanzas, thus disturbing or at least diEering from the 
Verse-distribution of the Anukramani in this case. This may he 
put, for a ready reference, in a comparative table as follows : - 


Traditional distribution 

Sayana’s distribution 

Stzs. 1-3 ~ 

1-3 

St. 4 

4 + 

(six-lined) 


St. 5 = 

Sed -f 

St. 6 

(ycd^Tiab) (7«^ = No. 7 


of Sayana being a 


solitary half-verse ) 

Stzs. 7 & 8 

8 & 9 respectively 

It will be seen from the above 

that Sayana^ who would not 

tamper with the extent of the material of present hymn as 

handed down by tradition, is tempted to distribute it in his own 

convenient way, over nine stanzas. 

In doing so, however, the 


1, The Kausika-Sutra utilises it in connection with various rites. 

Thu.s once it is said to be recited, by a merchant who sets up his shop or 
loads his merchandise (KS. 50. 12— reftrences are to Bloomfield's ed., 
Vol. 14, JAOS — 1890). Elsewhere it is stated that it is to be recited by a 
person who is panyakama or, in the words of Bslyana, it is employed 
vdnijyaldbhdrtham (ibid 59. 6). Yet elscwheres it is rubricated in the Indra- 
tnaka or the festivity in honour of Indra, the Lord of Business {ibid 
140, 16), which seems to be a superficial vir.iyoga owing to the pratika of the 
hymn ... (Pada-payha clearly analogous to the 

worship of gods with curds {dvdhi) to the recital of a rc sacred to Dadhikra 
the divine steed (RV.4.39. 6). The Vaitapa-Sutra (6.9 — ed. R, Garbe, 
London, 18/8), on the other hand, employs it with reference to the agnyd-^ 
dhdna ceremony w'hich also may be explained by the contents of some of 
the stanzas of the hymn (e.g. 3, 4, 7 and 8). 

2. Ref, S. P. Pandit’s ed, of the AV. 
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great scholiast has to leave hanging a half-verse labelling it in- 
voluntarily as No. 7.^ 

It is intended here to see how far Sayana's distribution is 
justifiable, and see if some other distribution could be suggested 
to substitue it. 

The AV. is preserved in two receusionSs the Saunaka and 
the Paippalada, the former of which is more popular than the 
latter. The Paippalada version differs from the Saunaka some- 
times so widely that the problem of the constitution of the wr-- 
text of the AV. gets camouflaged more than ever. Certain 
variants in the Ppp. version are, no doubt, not without merit and 
considerably help the interpretation of many a diflicult passage 
in the^VV. 

Coming to the prastuta, let us start with stanxa 4 of the 
Anukramairil (=4+5«* of Sayana), a sixTined stanza which 
reads as follows : — 

^ 

^11 

m ^ 3j?cr ifqoit 

ai va _ — 

m II 

jfl* ^ (I 

The first two lines of this stanza which are absent in the 
Ppp. version of the hymn are said by Whitney to be an intrusion 
here in view of the mention of long journey (possibly a business 
tour) mentioned in bP 

These lines occur also in the Rgveda as with a 

slight variation in b as If then the 

1. Some of the MSS of Roth and Whitney’s edition of the AV. present 
yet another division which of course is of little value. Thus they divide 
and number in the same way aa Sayana does, upto the middle of the 6th 
stanza (traditional) and makes St. 7 consist of 6 lines which thus ends where 
St. 7 of the Anukramaiji (=St. 8 of Sayaiia) ends. This means a queer 
tri?tubh-««w-anu8tubh passage (See Whitney’s Note to his translation of 
AV. III. 15.4-HOS. 7 |. 

2. See Whitney’s Note on the translation of AV. III. 154 — HOS No. 7. 

3. The Rgveda gives, a better metrical version than t he A V. in this 
ease. One is tempted to emend in both the places to to yield a 
readier sense. 
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two lines in question be neglected, for the nonce, as an intru- 
sion, the structure of the stanzas of this hymn would assume 
the following shape : — ^ 

Anu. Sayana 

St. 4 = 4 cd = 4 cd + 5a& 

St. 5 =5 = 5 cd + 6a6 

St. 6 =6 = 6 (the solitary 

half-vearse, in Sayana). 

Sts. 7 and 8 =7 and 8 =8 and 9 respectively. 

A closer inspection of the text of the hymn will render it 
plain that the Anukramani only too correct in renading st. 5 as 

Wd- 1 |{ and st. 6 as 

I tl thus fitly connecting 

Wdd’ with clcj( (st. 5) and with ^RHd((st. 6). This easily 
brushes aside Sayana’s distribution of the lines concerned. 

Now, if one were to read between lines the six-lined stanza 
cited above, one would feel that, it is rather lines ef than ah 
that should be the cause of real disturbance. The reasons for 
this may by stated as under : — 

(1) The mention of a long journey in ab cannot strictly be 
the cause of their intrusion in this Sukta. On the contrary, 
it rightly explains the transgression {sarani) mentioned in a. 
The long absence of the Yajarnana from home due to a long 
business tour has occasioned a break in the diurnal worship of 
the fire-god, for which be beseeches the god to forgive him 
(See Sayana in this connection ). 

(2) Nor need the absence of these lines in the Ppp. version 
taken seriously as a reason for doubting their genuineness in 
this hymn. This would be an argiimentum ex silentio. 

(3) On the other hand, the Anukramani stanza in question , 
besides being six-lined, rather unusually, decidedly presents a 
solecism in the form of a discord of number betv/een...WH... 

(e). The general idea of the 

1. At any rate the intrusion of tome two line?, if not exactly these, 
must have baffled Sayana and th is must have been partly responsible for 
the dislocation of the traditional distribution. 
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stanza is this : — Ihe antbor or the singer of this hymn, a 
panyakdma baniya, wants to appease, in particular, Agni on 
account of the fault of omission on his part and appeal to him 
to forgive him for this (4"^) and expresses a wish that his com- 
mercial dealings may prove him fruitful and profitable 
This general idea is unnecessarily disturbed by an anonymous 
allusion to two (gods) in 4'"/, though in the light of the context 
the two might be taken to be Indra (mentioned in st. 1 supra, 
which is far removed from the present one) and Agni (mentioned 
immediately before, in st. 3 above). To invoke another god, in 
such a circumstance, besides Agni, ‘to enjoy this offering with 
one accord’, would be a little unbnsiness-like on the part of the 
singer ! 

(4) Further, the expression «IT in e (even if it be 

regarded as a partial burthen) is, curiously enough, repeated in / 
and thus in the course of the same stanza. Tlius lines ef rather 
than ah seem fairly removed from the immediate context of the 
4th stanza of the Anukramaiii, and as such may be regarded 
as redundant in the natural course of it. Or else, they (lines ef) 
may at least he separated as solitary half verse rather than 6^^ 
{ of the Anukramani ), as has been done by Sayana. In this 
latter' case, the number of stanzas of the hymn would be nine 
as according to Sayana, their distribution being as follows^-— 



New 

Anukra 

Sayana’s 

distribution 

distribution 

distribution 

st. 

1-3 = 

1-3 

= 1-3 

st. 

4 = 

/[.abed 

= 4 

st. 

5 = 

4e/ 

= 

(a solitary 




half verse) 



st. 

6 = 

5 

= 5^^ + 

st. 

7 = 

6 

— (i^d 4 - 

st. 

8 & 9 = 

7 & 8 respectively = 8 & 9 resp. 


The suggestion for an awkward extraction of a half-verse as 
an independent stanza and with it the case of verse-division of 
AV. III. 15 may be further considered from yet another angle 
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of vision. The AV. itself has suggested that six stanzas should 
be taken as the normal extent of a hymn of the third Kar.da2 
Thus according to the dicta referred to above, this hymn 
should contain six stanzas, the rest of its portion being a depar- 
ture (vikrti) from verse-norm of the 3rd kanda of the AV, Now- 
stanzas 7 and 8 ( acc. to Anukra. 8 and acc. to Sayana 9 ) have 
little to do with the rest of the hymn. Being primarily yajus 
formulas, they are fittingly employed as ptironuvakyd and ydjyd 
respectively in connection with the agnyddhdna ceremony.^ 

If we eliminate these last two stanzas for this reason, we 
have yet seven stanzas that remain, if of course, a half-verre, any 
for the matler of that,"^ is allowed to stand as an independent 
stanza. But if, as suggested above, ef of the 4th stanza 

{ =Sayana’s are further eliminated, or neglected, as super- 
fluous, we safely come to the number six of the stanzas in this 
hymn, which would be in obeyance to the Atharva tradition 
re the verse-norm of the 3rd kanda of the AV. 

And this elimination, w’ithout disturbing in the last, the 
theme of the hymn, easily removes the awkward fix of being 
forced to count one stanza as six-lined on the one hand, 

Of to look upon a solitary half-verse (keeping it hanging ) as an 
independent stanza, on the other. Thus the revised distribution 


and numbering of the 
as follows : — 

stanzas of AV. III. 

15 would be prop 

Revised 

Anukama. 

Sayana’s 

distribution 

distribution 

distribution 

1-3 

1-3 

= 1-3 

4 

4 ebed 

il 

5 

5 

= 

6 = 

6 

= + 7(a6) 

7 and 8 = 

7 and 8 resp, 

, = 8 and 9 resp. 


1. See AV. 19. 22 and 23 ; this is made clear by the Brhatsarvanukra- 
mani, in the beginning of its treatment of books 2 and 3 (the statements of 
this major Anukramaiil, as Whitney calls it, have been cited by him in the 
learned introduction to his translation of the AV (pp. cxlviii and cxWiv — 
HOS, '/). See also the Atharvaparisista, 46. 9. 10. 

2. See Bloomfield — Hymns of the A.V. — SBE. No. 32, p. 354. 

3. Either Aej ( — Sab of Sa.) or (>cd ( := 7 of Sa.), 

4. Eliminating AeJ ( = Sa, Sab). 
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THE LATE MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA 
VASUDEVA SASTRI ABHYANKAR 

C. R. Deoclhar 

On the 14th of October VA2 Mahamahopaclyaya Vasudeva 
Sastri Abhyankar passed away at the ripe old age of seventy- 
nine, and with his death comes to an end the distinguished line 
of teacher and pupil descending from the famous Nilakantha 
Sastri Thatte of the Peshwa days, who brought Sanskrit 
learning from its distant seat of Benares to this capital of the 
Peshwas. The study of Grammar was the forte of these 
stalwarts and as Grammar is the very foundation of Sanskrit 
learning, their profound knowledge of this branch gave them 
an easy mastery over other branches of Sanskrit learning, like 
Mimaihsa, Vedanta. For the grammarians are first among 
learned men. ). The late Vasudeva 

6astri was the last of these stalwarts and the most distinguished, 
both on account of his positioit as Professors’ professor in 
the premier College in the Presidency and on account of the 
very extensive record of his erudition evidenced in numerous 
works that; he wrote and edited during a fruitful period of 
50 years of his life in. Poona ( 7892 to 7942 ). 

Mahamahopadhyay a Vasudeva Sastri hailed from Satara, 
where he studied, under Rama Sastri Godbole, a distinguished 
pupil of Bhaskaru iSastri Abhyankar, the grandfather of 
Vasudeva Sastri, Bhaskar Sastri { 178S-T872 ) founded a 
Sanskrit Patha Sala at Satara, wrote a commentary on the 
difficult grammatical work “ Sekhara ” and was honoured by 
the public with the title “ Vidvanmukutaratna ” for his profound 
erudition. He was first among the pupils of the famous 
NilakanHia Sastri Ihatte, the “ Panini ” of Poona ; and Vasudeva 
Sastri who was fourth in this line of teacher and pupil may be 
fittingly honoured with the title of the Patahjali of Maharastra, 
not only because most of the Pathasalas in this part of the 
country worked under his aegis and have been conducted by 
pupils taught by him, but also because of the stupendous task 
of translating the Mahabhasya in the language of Maharastra, 
which he carried out in the decline of his life and dedicated 
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to the people thereof through the D. E. Society on the occasion 
of the celebration of his 76th birthday. 

Vasudeva Saslri lost his father when he was just a year old, 
and his grandfather, the famous Bhaskar ^astri died when he 
was seven ; it was his guru Rama Sastri, who undertook the task 
of conducting the Patha^ala at Satara and of looking to the 
education of Vasudeva iSastri, a task which he performed with 
such thorough zeal and devotion that the late Vasudeva Sastri 
could ill conceal the tears of gratitude that moistened his eyes 
whenever he had occasion to refer to his guru. He imparted 
all his deep learning to this more than a pupil and sent him to 
Poona with his blessings in the year 1891 where through the 
good offices of the late Justice Ranade he was introduced to 
the Management of theFergusson College and was appointed a 
Sastri at the College to strengthen the department of 
Sanskrit, which was severely crippled through the loss in 1892 
of Principal Vaman Shivaram Apte. His association with 
the college for over fifty years — for although he formally 
retired in 1928 after serving the College for thirty-six years, yet 
the teachers of Sanskrit in the College used to receive instruc- 
tion from him in various branches of Sanskritic learning almost 
to the last day of his life — shed lustre over the College as a seat 
of Sanskrit learning. Fie was truly the professors’ professor 
and used to explain all their difficulties in the various Sastras. 
He bore his profound erudition with such grace, dignity 
and humility, that it never repelled his pupils, but attracted 
them more and more to him. 

He worked unremittingly to the last day of his life and 
the numerous works he W'rote edited, or translated bear testi- 
mony to his industry and learning. He was honoured with the 
title of Mahamahopadhyaya by the Imperial Government in the 
year 1921 in recognition of his service to the cause of learning, 
wdrile in the year 1938 his numerous admirers and pupils from 
all parts of Mabarastra celebrated his 76th birthday in a manner 
worthy of so great an occasion ; the then Prime Minister of 
Bombay presided over the celebrations ; he announced the 
publication of the 1st volume of the translation in Marathi of 
P.atanjali’s Mahahhasya, a work which the Mahamahopadhyaya 
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prtseiiited to the Fergusson College as a token of his loving 
regard for that Institution. Two volumes out of the projected 
five have already seen the light of day* and the remaining three 
together with the learned Introduction will soon be published. 
It was the hope of the promoters of the project that the whole 
work would be printed and published during its author’s life- 
time; hut that was not to be ! and to the elernal regret of all 
lovers of Sanskrit, a light passed away from the world, leaving 
It to grope its way through the fog and darkness of ignorance. 

A Chronological List of the Works of the Late 
Mahamahopadhyaya Vasudevas'aslri Abhyankar 

( 1 g63-l ) 

i I ) 1886 Com. on the Paribiiasendusekhar-a ( in Ms.) 

12; 1886 do the Laghusabdendusekhara (do) 

( 3 ) 1902-10 Marathi Tr. of the Brahma-Sutra Sankara 

Bhasya ( In Collaboration with Prof. Chandorkar.) 

( 4 ) 1904 Tippanis on the Sri Bhasya-Catussutri. 

( 5 ) 1906 Edition of the Yatiiulra-raata-dipika. 

‘ 6 ) 1914 do the Sri-Bhasya ( 2 vols ) 

{ 7 } 1915 Tippanis on the First Sutra of the lari Bhasya. 

(S) Do Original Work : Visistadvaitamata. 

( 9 ) 1916 '1 ippanis on the Bra. Su, Sankara Bhasya II. 1-2. 

(10) 1917 Edition of the Yogasiitras of Patanjali. 

(11) 1918 Original work ; Advitamoda. 

(12) 1921 Ed. of the Kavyapraka^a. 

(13} 1922 Original Work: Sutrantara-parigrahavicara. 

(14) 1924 Com. on the Sarvadarsanasahgraha. 

(15) Do Ed. of the Sarhskarapaddhati. 

(16) 1928 Revision of the Nyayako^a. 

(17) 1929 Original Work : The Dharmatattva-Nirnaya. 

do) 1931 Corn, on the PrayascittenduSekhara. 

(19) — Marathi Tr. of the Br, Su. Saiikara Bhasya IL 1-2. 

(20) 1934 Com. on the Mimarhsa NyayaprakaAa. 
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(21) 1938 Com. on the Bhagavadgita Ch. 1-2. 

(22) Do do the Siddhanta-Bindu. 

(23) Do Marathi Tr, of the Vyakarana-Mahabhasya Vol. I 

(24) 1939 Original Work : Kayapari^uddhi. 

(25) 1941 Original Work ; Sadhanamoda ( In Ms.) 

(26) 1941 Marathi Tr. of the Vyakarna Mahabhasya Yol. II 

(27) In Press do do Vol. Ill 

(28-29) To be published do do Vols. IV-V 

(30) 1942 do : Moksamoda ( Incomplete: in Ms. ) 
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THE LATE PROF. S. S. SURYANARAYANA SASTRI 

V. Raghavan 

By the demise, after a brief illness, on the 9th December 
1942 of Prof. S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, the University of Madras 
and the field of Indian Philosophy suffered a serious loss. It 
is all the more unfortunate that Prof. Sastri should have passed 
away at so premature an age as forty-nine, and at a stage in his 
scholarly career when he was giving to the world of his best. 

Prof. Sastri was educated at the Madura College, Madura and 
he Pacchiappa’s College, Mardas,up to his B. A. which he passed 
with a first class. As a Lecturer in the Pacchiappa’s College, he 
qualified himself for the M. A. degree through the Presidency 
College, with rare distinction. He went to Oxford as a Govern 
ment of India Scholar and received high praise from Bradley. 
He was also called to the Bar. 

After his return from England, he practiced as a lawyer for 
a short time and was also the Principal of the Madura College. 
In 1927, he became the Reader and the Head of the Department 
of Indian Philosophy in the University of Madras. I'rom his 
early days he was noted for his strong memory and excellent 
writing. His work covers mainly the fields of Advaita Vedanta 
ind Sivadvaita, but he has not been wdthout making significant 
contribution to several other branches such as Sarhkhya. H® 
was also the General Secretary of the Philosophical Congress. 
In 1937, he presided over the Philosophy Section of the 
Trivandrum Session of the All-India Oriental Conference. He 
had also delivered the Principal Miller lectures or\ the Advaitic 
concept of Progress, in the Madras University (See J. O. R., 
Madras). Some of his most well-known works may be mentioned 
here : — 

1. Sivadvaita Nirnaya. Madras University. 

2. Sivadvaita of Srikantha. „ „ 

3. Sahkbya Karika. „ ,, 

4. Siddhanta Le§asahgraha of 

Appayya Diksita „ „ 
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5. Bhamati Catusutri 

(with Dr. C. Kunhan Raja). 

6. Manameyodaya 
(with Dr. C. K. Raja). 

7. Vedantaparibhasa 

8. Paramartha Sara of Sesa. 

9. Vivarana Prameya Sahgraha 
(with Dr. S. Sen ). 


Adyar Library. 


Jf 9 » 

New Indian Antiquary, 

Extra Series. 

Andhra University. 


His shorter works include a primer of logic and an account 
of Sankara. His learned papers to the several Researijh Journals 
are too numerous to be mentioned. He had planned many more 
important works and translations of classic works of Indian 
Philosophy when fate cut short his life. Though a metaphysi- 
cian, the late Prof. Sastri was also ardently emotional, thanks 
perhaps to his worship of Devi and Kumara. 
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The Vis' va Bharati Quarterly : Abanindra Number. Vol. 
VlII, Parts I & II, Ma 5 '- Oct. 1942. by K. R. Kriplani. 

Ihe Muses are born Sisters, and it is not rarely that they 
choose a common devotee, though the measure of their bounty 
may vary. The illustrious house of 'lagores has been a favourite 
haunt of these divine Sisters, and like his uncle Rabindranath, 
Abanindranath the Father of Modern Indian Art — has secured 
a place of honour amongst the great men of the world. 

Every country has its own cultural heritage which is the 
most sacred treasure of her sons. India, with a glorious history 
in all the spheres of human activity and achievement, has un- 
doubtedly had her own traditions in the domain of Art though a 
thick mist of Western influence and the sudden flash of some of 
its glaring features had blinded us to it, during the last century. 
Abanindranath, with a keen searching insight, and his artistic 
vision illumined by a spirit of independence, started the revival 
of genuine Indian Art by breathing new' Life into the elaborate, 
exquisitely fine specimens of old Indian Painting — The Moghul 
miniatures or the frescoes of Ajanta and making them capable of 
expressing the Indian mind. His greatness lies in his picking 
up the thread of lost tradition and redeeming the country’s 
original heritage. As Painter, Poet, Play-write, Musician and 
in a variety of other spheres, Abanindranath has keen striving 
all along to assert India’s native culture and can rightly be called 
the philosopher-Artist of modern India. It is the soul of the 
artist that manifests itself in a variety of ways through his 
works. I he Style and the T echnique shape themselves to suit 
the expression of that soul but they can never replace it. Where 
there is usurpation of the soul’s place by Technique we get mere 
W'axen images — soulless Pretenders of Art. 

The Number under review contains tributes to the Master 
from his great admirers like the Marquess of Zetland, Sir 
William >Rothenstein, and Mohitlal Majumdar as also by his 
illustrious disciples like Nandalal Bose, Mukul Dey, Asitkumar 
Haidar and some other persons of repute. The reproduction of 
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the Master’s own famous article — “Sadahga or the Six Limbs of 
Painting” and his masterly exposition of the fundamentals of 
painting contained in 

ir37T*JirFf I 

gives a new vision to the reader. The numerous plates given at 
the end do bear splendid testimony to Abanindranath’s person- 
ality and his teachings. 

The Editor has spared no pains in making this number a 
success and he deserves congratulations — and also gratitude for 
serving the cause of Indian Art. 

— Y. G. Vazk. 


Jainism and Karnataka Culture. By S, R. Sharma, m.a., 
Demi pp. xxix, 213. Price Rs. 5. Pub. by Secretary, Karnatak 
Historical Research Society, Dharwar, 1940. 

The main part of the work under review, as its author says, 
is a revision of his thesis ‘ Jainism in South India ’ approved 
by the Bombay University for the M. A, degree in 1928. Being a 
cultural study of Jainism in Karnataka, the work deals with the 
historical landmarks in the vicissitudes of Jainism in Karnataka 
and its reaction to the culture of Karnataka. 

The work is divided into four broad sections. Section I is 
an unbiased and scrutinising historical study in the antiquity of 
Jainism, its spread in South India and its influence over the 
rulers and the people of South India, with reference to some 
important aspects which have a bearing upon factual evidences 
vouched by epigraphical and archaeological remains in India. Sec- 
tion II deals with the rich contributions of medieval Jaina writers 
of Karnataka in Literature, Art and Architecture, which have 
justly raised Jainism and what it stands for considerably high 
in the estimate of culture. Section III makes an unmistakable 
and uptodate attempt to trace the vicissitudes and metamorpha- 
sis that jainism has undergone through many centuries past in 
South India, especially in Karnataka. Here too, the attitude 
of the learned author is that of an impartial judge of facts 
rather than that of a sentimental or orthodox w'^riter — the right 
attitude that should bear well with modern scholarship. It is 
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an account of jainism as it was and Jainism as it came to be, 
his brief against the numerous misconceptions regarding Jaina 
History, his discussions on the extent of influence and causes 
of disintegration of Jainism in the South, all these, are as 
unbiased and unsophisticated as they are sound and learned. 
Curiously enough, particularly his views as regards Ahimsa and 
Pessimism in Jainism tally with those of the present reviewer. 

The merit of this work is certainly enhanced by four 
appendices : — 

(A) A comparative ( Digambara and Svetambara ) Genealogies 
of the Jaina gurus as available from the Jaina chronicles. — 
(B) Documents— Mss. Material ( bearing on the work ) preserved 
in South India. — (C) Notes — eluciditating certain crucial points 
and technical terms in Jain Philosophy, theoretical and practi- 
cal. — (D) A detailed bibliography of (1) Sources, archaeological 
and literary, and (2) published literature on Jainism comprising 
articles and works of various scholars in the field. 

In short the present work is a welcome study in Jainism 
in Karnataka and should prove to give a good stimulus to those 
interested in the vast field of Jainology, the extent of which is 
yet to be explored by modern scholarship. One only wished 
that the book should not have suffered from some of the glaring 
misprints and that it should have contained English renderings 
of all the Kanerese and Sanskrit passages. 

It is a happy augury to the Karnatak Historical Research 
Society of Dharwar that they have published this learned meno- 
graph as Vol. I of its Silver Jubilee Publication Series, on the 
eve of their Silver Jubilee. 

— R. D. L. 


Rgveda Samhita with Sayana’s Commentary, Vol. HI 
(Mandalas 6-8), Edited by The Vaidika Samsodhana Mandala^ 
Poona, Pages xvii + 64 + 966, size 1" x lOi" 1942. Price Rs. 16/-. 

The Vaidika Samsodhana Mandala, Poona, have rendered a 
signal service to the cause of Oriental studies by their worthy 
undertaking of a revised editio criticus of the Rgveda with the 
excellent commentary of Sayanacarya, which has been a desi- 
deratum especially when the edition of F. Max Muller as w'ell 
as the Bombay ed. of the work have been out of print for long. 
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Founded on the 1st of August, 1928, in Memory of the 
late Lok. B. G. Tilak, the Mandala have so far placed before 
the public a critical text of the first eight Mandalas of the 
Rgveda with Sayana-bhasya, in three grand Volumes ( Vol. I 
containing I ( 1933 ), Vol. II, Mandalas 2-5 ( 1936) 

Vol. Ill, Mandalas 6-9 (1941). 

The work is based on a variety of Mss. in various characters, 
secured from various quarters of India as well as from those 
outside. The apparatus criticus presented by the editors in the 
introductions to the three volumes speaks of the width of the 
span of the plan before them, as the excellent collation of the 
Mss. material does of their patient industr 5 ? and consumate 
scholarship in the Vedic field. 

The 3rd volume which is at present, under review is based 
on as many as 30 different Mss, the principle adopted here in 
fixing the text of the bhasya being uniform with that adopted 
in the previous two volumes. A feature of these volumes is 
that they record all the places where the learned scholiast 
differs or seems to differ from the pada-patha. In short the work 
of the Mandala is progressing on an unmistakably sound basis 
and is thoroughly in comformity with the uptodate principles 
of critical editing. It is hoped that before long the Mandala 
will be able to acquit themselves of the stupendous task they 
have undertaken, by bringing out the last volume of the Rgveda 
to be followed, of course, by others as precious of the rest of 
the Vedic literature. We may, en passant^ venture to suggest 
here that an index verhorum, or preferably a complete dictionary 
of the Rgvedic vocables with all possible interpretations of theirs 
suggested by Vedic scholars, Indian as well as Western, be also 
noted down by the Mandala as a supplementary volume to the 
present ones. Such a dictionary is a great necessity of a Vedic 
student, and will surely stimulate his interest in the Vedic 
studies. 

Meanwhile, it is impossible to speak in too high terms of 
the services rendered by the Vaidika Sarh^odhaka Mandala in 
laying down de novo the foundations of Vedic Research, in our 
mother-land which has preserved for us the noble heritage that 
is ours. _R. D. Laddu 
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Vaisnava Faith and Movement in Bengal, by Dr. S. K. 
De ( Calcutta, General Printers and Publishers Ltd,, 1942. 
Pp. 535, Price Rs. 10/-. ) 

Like the Warkari faith in Maharashtra, Vaisnavism is a 
living faith in Bengal. Caitanyism, the form of Vaisnavism with 
which an attempt is sometimes made to establish a relation of 
the Warkari faith, is presented to the reader in this weighty 
volume of closely printed over five hundred pages by a great 
Bengali Scholar Dr. S. K. De of Dacca University. 

Caitanyism is a religion of love and Caitanya is its author. 
Even before the advent of Caitanya in Bengal, there were 
Vaisnavas like Jaydeo, Chandidas and Vidyapati and it is true 
that Bengal Vaisnavism owes a good deal to those poets who 
sang the amours of Radha and Krsna. Yet it is accepted on all 
hands that the great impetus and the special form which this 
Vaisnava movement received in Bengal were practically wholly 
due to the personality of Krsna Caitanya, the Lord of Navadwipa. 

The Book under review is a thorough and comprehensive 
study of the Caitanya faith and movement in so far as its author 
and his immediate Vrandavana followers are concerned. Ihe 
Navadwipa branch has not been touched and we would like this 
opportunity to request the author to present an equally com- 
prehensive and thorough study of that branch also. The method 
followed in this book is an objective one. The author puts 
before his readers a faithful summary of the original works like 
Bhakti-Rasamrta Sindhu or Bhagavata Sandarbha of the six 
Goswamins to whom it was left to elaborate and define the 
doctrine, creeds and practices of this faith. Where no works 
are available, the author tries to collect the possible evidence, 
sift the authentic from mere hearsay and arrive at conclusions 
which shall stand the test of scientific enquiry. The great 
scholar has tapped both the Sanskrit and Bengali sources in 
order to collect the data for his thesis. A wealth of other 
writings bearings on these has also been mastered. And we 
have befose us, as a result, a very thorough and masterly pre- 
sentation of the Vrandavana branch of the Vaisnava faith and 
movement in Bengal. 

It begins by determining the beginnings of this faith in 
Bengal. Having set aside the theories of its origin which trace 
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it to RSmanuja or Madhva, it rightly accepts tlse theory that 
this Vaisnava movement like the Kimilar Vaisnava movements in 
other provinces, is to he traced to the influence of that immortal 
work ^rhnad Bhdgavata. By the bye, it is interesting that 
inspite of the fact that Caitanyism was dualistic its promulgators 
respected Sridhara’s commentary on the Bhagavata, even though 
Sridhara was an advaitist. 

In the second chapter, the author proceeds to examine the 
data regarding the life and works of Krsna Caitanya. After 
sifting a mass of Sanskrit and Bengali material, he tries to 
present the story of his life which can lie fairly accepted as a 
consistent account of the life-history of tlie great devotee. 
However, it must not be forgotten that this is a case where dif- 
ferences of opinion concerning the details are possible. For 
instance, different accounts of his death are given. But the 
author rightly accepts the natural veraisn that this great devotee 
also died just a natural death. We would, however, take this 
opportunity to refer to one point, a point of minimum importance 
from the point of view of the life-history of Caitanya, but 
important from the point of view of Maharashtra Vaisnavism. 
On page 69 while giving an account of the long and extensive 
pilgrimage of Caitanya in the Southern and Western India, the 
author hiays, “ it is probable also that he left behind some 
general influence in the Maratha Country, which survived as it 
did, through a century to the days of 'lukarama, who acknow- 
ledges hia debt to “ Caitanya Teachers ”, The great scholar 
relies on ]. Nelson Fraser’s ‘ Ihe Poems of Tukaram Ihe 
present^writer, however, thinks that no such relationship can 
be established from this mere siiniliarity of names. The Caitanya 
teachers referred to do not belong to Caitanya Movement of 
Bengal, That Lord Gaurang must have visited the Dckkan, 
nobody has any right to doubt. But a close and comparative 
study of the two movements shows that there are fundamental 
differences between them which preclude any hypothesis of 
such kinship. 

In the third chapter, the author deals with the life-history 
of Rupa, Sanatana and other Gosvvamins who are, as stated 
above, responsible for the elaboration and definition of the 
doctrine and cult of this Vasnava Movement. 
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In the chapters 4, 5 and 6, we are introduced to the Rasa 
Sastra, Theology and Philosophy and Ritualism and Devotional 
Practices of this Faith. This is the central portion of the book. 
The last, viz. the 7th chapter is devoted to the literature of 
this faith. 

It is, however, impossible to give in a short space at our 
disposal any adequate idea of Rasa^astra, Theology and Philoso- 
phy of this faith or of the scholarship of the author manifested 
in this portion. As a specimen of intensive study of the several 
originel works made by the author, we would like to recommend 
our readers to refer to pages 193, 313 to 320 where references 
from Epics, Puranas, Vedic Literature, Tantra and Agama and 
other devotional Texts and Commentaries to be met with in 
the original works are given. 

It was indeed a great gain for Bhaktisastra that Lord 
Gaurahga, the God-intoxicated, sage, had for his immediate 
disciples learned scholars and rhetorician.s like Rupa and 
Jiva Swamins, who tried to construct a science of such subtle 
things as sentiments and emotions of love or Bhakti. The 
credit of first systematizing the supreme devotion of love 
belongs to Rupa Gosv/amin. While most of the orthodox 
rhetoricians would treat Bhakti as Ehava and not Rasa these 
poet-rhetoricians have, like Madhusudan Saraswati treated 
Bhakti as Rasa and employed the whole apparatus of orthodox 
Sanskrit rhetoricians to give an elaborate analysis of these 
erotic sentiments. It is impossible to give to the reader even 
a rough idea of this complex discussion full of crowded details. 
It should be read in the original. We only point out t|iat this 
sentiment of love has been studied also through its Vibhavas, 
Anubhavas and Vyabhicaribhavas. It is a fine specimen of 
intellectual subtlty. So also is the treatment of their Theology 
and Philosophy. In Philosophy Caitanyism is dualistic and has 
much in common with other Vaisriava faiths. Its theology 
is peculiar. We quote below an interesting passage from 
Dineshchandra Sen’s ‘ The Vaisnava Literature of Medieval 
Bengal ’ which will give some idea of their interesting theology. 

D. C. Sen says : 

“ The sum and substance of their theory worked out in 
minute detail in the theological works of the later Chaitanya 
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School is that Lord, who is all beauty, willed to taste his own 
love and incarnated himself in Chitanya. The Gopis represent 
the reflex power of the Lord by which he can enjoy his own 
perfect beauty. There are as many Gopis as there are emotions 
in the soul to Wellcome Him — the Beloved One. But the 
greatest of all is Radha who lives not for herself but for Him 
alone. According to these Vaisnavas Chaitanya when bewailing 
his separation from the deity is Radha and when he becomes 
one in this soul with the beloved God in his trances, he is 
Kr.sna himself. Radha and Krsna both, are thus incarnated in 
the person of Chitanya while the other Gopis are incarnated 
in his followers.” 

We should like to end this notice of a very valuable book 
on Bengal Vaisnavism by saying that this book will prove a 
great help to the student of Bengal Vaisnavism. Ihe scholarly 
work deserves to be studied first hand. 

— S. V. D. 


A Handbook of Virasaivism. . By S. C. Nandimath, m.a., 
ph.D. ( Lond. ), Principal and Professor of Sanskrit, Lingaraj 
College, Belgaum. With a foreword by Prof. R. D. Ranade, 
M.A. Price : Rs. 3. 

While books on Advaita, Vi^istadvaita, Jainism and 
Buddhism are many and various, there have been no reliable 
books in English on ViraSaiva religion and philosophy. In 
result, Histories of Indian Philosophy hardly refer to Virasai- 
vism. Dr. Nandimath, therefore, deserves to be congratulated 
by all students of Indian culture, and especially of Indian 
philosophy, for his readable, scholarly and comprehensive 
Handbook of Vtraiaivum vih.\ch., not only gives the reader an 
adequate introduction to Virasaiva writers, and to Vira^aiva 
ethics, philosophy and metaphysics, but also refer him to 
original authorities so that he may do research on his own. 
Dr. Nandimath’s book is packed with matter and will repay 
earnest study. Philosophically, Virasaivism favours a via 
media between Advaita and Vi^istadvaita. The general 
argument of the book has been eloquently summarized in the 
last chapter, “ The Quintessence of Virasaivi&m ”. 4 he con- 
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eluding sentence of the book may be here quoted as a 
quintessential summary of Dr. Nandimath’s able thesis ; 
“ Democratic in spirit, puritanic in fervour, with service for 
its watchword and the sat-sthala for its signposts, ViraSaivism 
firmly blends together man’s spiritual and social lives and 
thus teaches all the art of right living.” Dr. Nandimath’s book 
deserves to be read by a lagre circle of readers, for, besides 
being a valuable treatise, it is also finely got up, bound in full 
calico ; and although it is nearly 300 pages in bulk, its price 
is within the reach of all. 


SrT Ramayana Mahakavya, with Marathi translation and 
a critical survey. Yol. VI. The Sundara-kanda. Edited by Pandit 
S, D. Satavalekar. Size crown 8 vo., Pp. 16, 542. Price Rs. 3. 
Published by Svadhyaya-Mandala, Aundh, 1942. 

The Svadhyaya Mandala of Aundh, under the direction of 
Pandit S. D. Satavalekar is rendering very valuable help to the 
critical students of the Vedic literature by publishing very 
accurately prepared editions of various Vedic Sarhhitas and the 
Daivata-Sarhhitas. Tn addition to this laudable work in the field 
of Vedic Studies, the Mandala has undertaken to bring out, 
since 1941, in 10 volumes a fresh illustrated edition of the 
Valmiki Ramayana with a synopsis of each Kanda, a Marathi 
translation and a critical survey called the Ninksana of the 
particular portion comprised in each volume. The translation 
is printed just below the text on the same page, which makes 
this edition equally useful for a careful student who can con- 
veniently compare the translation with the original, and for a 
general reader who is primarity interested in the story. The 
Ninksana is indeed a special feature of this edition. It presents 
a critical analysis and an interpretation of the Ramayana from 
the historical and political points of view, showing that the 
Ramayaiaa is not merely a Kavya, but solid and reliable history 
of the Aryan expansion in the South ; it also contains many 
other original, and thought-provoking observations, evincing a 
prolonged and profound study of the epic by the editor. The 
survey appended at the end of the Sundara-kaiida, for example, 
contains an account of the various theories about the location of 
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Rivana's Lanka ( particularly of those advanced by C. M. Mehta 
and T. Paramashiva Iyer), the life of Valmiki and some popular 
beliefs of the time Of the Ramayana. In this respect this edition 
resembles that of the sister epic, the Mahabharata, which was 
being published by D. S. Yande of Bombay and w'hich has unfor- 
tunately remained incomplete. 

So far Vols. I Bala-kanda, II Ayodyha-kanda part 1, and VI 
Sundara-kanda are out. The present reviewer is mainly respon- 
sible for the VI volume being published earlier than Vols. Ill-V. 
As the Bombay University had appointed the Sundara-kapda for 
the B. A. Voluntary Sanskrit Course for 1943-44, he requested 
Pandit Satavalekar to give that Kanda priority over the earlier 
ones, for the benefit of the College students. The remaining 
volumes will be published hereafter in due order and without 
undue delay. A substantial concession in price is offered to 
those who would pay in advance for the whole set of 10 volumes. 
We strongly recommend this nicely got up edition to the notice 
of our readers. 

~N. A. G. 
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air-route of Hanuman in quest of Seeta, the location of 
Rama’s bridge and Ravaha’s Lanka, the nature of the great 
World War of the Ramayana and use of the .Aeroplanes 
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( Hindustani ) delivered before the Research and Post- 
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The Sanskrit text edited for the first time with an Intro, 
in English by Dr. M. Carelli. A Buddhist ritualistic work 
describing the initiation of the disciple to the mystic fold. 
Baroda 1941, Bds. Roy. Pp. 35, 76. Rs. 2-8 

Sutta-nipata Part II Culavagga, Romanised text with English 
Trans, by Sister Vajira. Suttas 13- 26. One of the oldest 
cannonical books of the Buddhists. Saranath 1942. Pp. 105- 
201. Rs. 1-4 
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Tarkabhasa of Moksf kara Gupta { ) A work on Buddhist 
Logic ed, with a Sanskrit Comm, by E. Krishnamacharya- 
Baroda 1942, Bds. Roy. Pp. 3, 111, 2, Rs. 2 

DHARMA 

Bharadwaja-s'rauta-sStra ed. by Dr, Raghu 

Vir, Lahore Pp. 4, 140. Rs, 10 

Byhaspati Srapti A reconstructed text of now 

lost work of Brhaspati ed. with an exhaustive Intro, in 
English by K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar. Baroda 1941. Roy. 
Pp. 186, 546. Rs. 13 

Dattaka-candrika of Kubera Bhatta This work on 

the theory and practice of adoption is published with an 
original comm, called by Pt. Marulkar Sastri. All the 

intricate questions re. the validity of adoption have been 
carefully discussed and satisfactorily explained by the com- 
mentator. Poona 1942. Roy. Pp. 12, 4, 103. Rs. 1-4 

Dattaka-mTmahsa of Ananda Pandit A standard 

work on adoption in Hindu Law ed. with an original Sans- 
krit Comm, by Pt. Marulkar Sastri and an Intro, and Notes 
in Sanskrit by Prof. V. V. Deshpande. Special features of 
this ed. are : 1 A clear exposition of the views of Nanda 
Pandit in an original Sanskrit Comm, by renowned Pandit ; 
2 A collection of recent Court decisions at-present in force 
on all important points ; 3 An Intro, dealing with the funda. 
mental conceptions behind the theory of adoption as a 
social institution among the Vaidic Hindus. Poona 1941. 

^ Roy. Pp. 24, 253, 31. Rs. 3-5 

Drahyayana-s'ruta-sutra Patalas 11-15 ( f 

with Dhanvin’s Comm. ed. by Dr. Raghu Vir, Lahore. 
Pp* 4, 64. Rs, 5 

Early History of Vaisnava Faith and Movement in Bengal 
from Sanskrit and Bengali Sources by Dr. S. K. De. Dr. De 
gives us a masterly antrexhaustive critique of a great reli- 
gion and its literature and theology. Fully documented 
from literature, this work once more bears out Dr, De’s 
immense erudition and intimate study of his subject. 
Calcutta 1942. Roy. Pp. 535, Rs, 10 
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Gfhyasutras of Gobhila translated into English with copious 
notes by Vanamali Vedantatirtha. Calcutta 1941. Roy. Pp, 
6. 14, 170. Rs. 3 

Hindu Dharmachl Sameeksa or the criticism of Hinduism in 
Marathi ( ) Lectures delivered by Pt. 
Lakshman Sastri Joshi at the Nagpur University in 1939. 

2nd ed. Wat 1942. Rs. 2 

Kaia-raadl^ya-kirika of Madhavacarya of Vijayanagar 

) ed. with Comm, of Bhatta Vaidyanath Suri . 
I’his treatise is a sort of Calender of religious duties and 
rites to be performed in the various months and Tithis of 
the Hindu year, Poona 1942. Roy. Pp. 48. As. 8 

Kftyakaplataru of Bhatta Lachmidhar ( ) Vol. V. 
Ddnakanda. One of the earliest Law Digests ed. with an 
exhaustive Intro, in English by K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar. 
Bai'oda 1941. Roy. Pp. XYI, 129, 495. Rs. 9 

Marriage and Family in Mysore by M. N. Srinivas with a 
Foreword by N. S. Subbarao. In this book the author studies 
certain living aspects of Hinduism in a well-defined area 
The layman will find it a very interesting and sure guide, 
to popular Hinduism, Bombay 1943, Demi. Pp. 218. Rs. 7-8 
Raja Dharma ( Dewan Bahadur K, Krishnaswami Rao Lectures 
1938, Madras University) by R, B. P. V. RangaswamS 
Aiyangar. Adyar 1941. Pp. 25, 236. Rs. 3 

JAINISM 

S'r^tnana Bhagavan Mahavira ( ) by Muni 
Ratnaprabha Vijaya. Vol. II, Pt. 1 containing 116 Sui^as 
of Kalpa Sfitra, Text and Eng. trans. 1942. Cl. Roy. Pp, 
19, 290. Rs. 3. VoL HI Ganadbaravada with 

Hemacandrasuri’s Tika and Eng. trans. 1942. Roy. Pp. 36; 
538. Rs. 4, Yol. IV Pt. 1. Sthaviravali ) Text 

and Eng. trans. 1941. Roy. Pp. 209. Rs. 2 -8. 

MIMANSA AND NYAYA 

Purva Mimarasa in its Sources by Dr. Ganganath jha with a 
critical Bibliography by Dr. Umesa Misra, Benares 1942. 
Cl. Roy. Pp. 20, 386, 17, 81. Rs. 10 net. 
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Paribhasika-padarthasangraha ("TTR^TR^ 

) by Kurugunti Rama Sastri. Cr. Pp. 144. Rs. 1- 4 

TANTRA, MANTRA 

S'akttsan.^ama Tantra, Vol. II Tarakhanda ( 

critically edited with a Preface in English by 
Dr. B. Bbattacarya, Baroda 1941. Bds. Roy. Pp. 12,271. Rs. 3 

vp:danta c, 

Bhagvadgita with Sarvatobhadra of Rajanaka Rainakantha 
( with Intro, in English 
by Dr. T. R. Chintamani. The detailed Intro, and the two 
Indices that follow the text will prove to be of great help 
to those who desire to carry on the study of the problem 
of the Kashmirian recension of the Bhtlgvadgjta further. 
Madras 1941. Ci. Roy. Pp. 83, 524, 46. Rs. 5-4 

Brahmasutra-siddhanta-muktavali ( ) cd., 

with Vanamali Misra’s Comm, from a rare MS. by Pt. 
Balacarya Khuperkar Sastri. The Cornm. contains a lucid 
and accurate exposition of all knotty points in Dwaita 
Vedanta. Poona 1942. Roy. Pp. 247. Rs. 2- S 

Hindu Philosophy of Conduct, being Class-lectures on the 
Bh. Gita by the late M. Rangacarya ed, by M. R. Sampath- 
■kumaran. ( Sanskrit text with Eng, trans. and an exhaustive 
explanation of Bh. Gita Chaps. 1-6 and a glossary of 
Sanskrit words occurring in the lectures) Vol. I, 3rd ed. 
Madras 1942. Roy. Pp. 16, 752, 21 Rs. 5 net. ( Continuation 
Vols, II and HI already published in 1936 and 1939 res- 
pectively of equal size, costing, each Rs. 5 ). 

Song-Celestial being the Eng. trans. of Bh. Gita in verse by 
Sir Edwin Arnold. Allahabad 1939. Paper, Pp. 108. Re. 1 

Study of S'ankara by N. M. Sastri. The book is divided into 
six chapters dealing with the source, method, ontology and 
epistiraology of Sankara’s doctrine comparatively with those 
of others, and a conclusion giving a short resume of the 
whole book. Calcutta 1942. Cl. Roy. Pp. 7, 266, Rs. 4-8 

Svatantradwaita or Madhava’s Theistic Realism by B. N. K. 
Sharma with a Foreword by D. M. Datta. Tiruvadi 1942. 
Roy. Pp. 4,76. Rs, 2 
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Tattwas'uddhi of Jnanaghanapada ( ) ed. with an English 
Intro, by S. S. Suryananarayana Sastri and E. P. Radha- 
krishnan. An authoritative work on Advaita Philosophy. 
Madras 1941. Pp. 12, 306, Rs. 3 

¥edantaparibhasa of Dharmaraja Adhvarin 

Text with Eng. trans. by S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri and a 
Foreword by Sir S. Radhakrishnan. Adyar 1942. Demi 
Fp. 40^ 218. Rs. 2-12 

— Do — ‘ — do"-~ with English annotations and trans- 
lation by Swami Madhavananda. Calcutta 1942. Cr. Pp. 
18, 248. Rs. 3-8 

Vijiianadipika of Padmapada ( ) ed. with a running 
Comm, called Vivrtti and Intro, and summary in English 
by Dr. Umesa Misra. Allahabad, 1940. Pp, 37, 2, 47. Rs. 1-8 

Vivarana-prameya-sahgraha of Bharatitirtha ( ) 

Vol. I Text ed. with an Intro, and analytical Table of 
Contents in English. Vol. 11 English translation complete, 
by Prof. Dr. SaileWara Sen and S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri. 
Waltair 1941. Vol. I, Roy. Pp. 110, 348. Rs. 8 

Vol. II, Roy. Pp. 550. VIII. Rs. 7 

YOGA 

The Yoga of the Kathopanisad by Sri Krishna Prem. The 
point of view from which this work has been written is that 
the Kathopanisad is a practical treatise written to help us to 
achieve a real end. It is an exposition of the ancient road 
that leads from death to immortality, a road which is open 
today as it was when our text was written. Allahabad CL 
Demi, Pp. 298. Rs. 6 

PRDSE, POETRY ROMANCE etc. 

Madhavanala-Kamakandala Prabandha ( 

) A Romance in old Western Rajasthani by Ganapati, a 
Kayastha from Amoda, ed. by M. R. Majumdar. Vol. I. 
Baroda 1942. Roy. Pp. XIII, 5, 509. Rs. 10 

Descriptivje Catalogue of Govt. Collection of Mss. at the 
Bhandarkar Institute, Vol. XIII, Pt. II Kdvya compiled 
by P. K. Code. Poona 1942. Pp. XX, 523. Rs. 6 
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Nllakantha-Yijaya of Nllakanta Dikshit ( ) ed. by 
C. Sankara Ram Sastri. 2nd ed. Madras 1941. Cr. 
Pp. 188. Re. 1 

Padyamyta-tara/jiginl of Hari Bhaskara ( for 
the first time with Intro, in English, Appendices, critical 
notes etc, by Dr. J. B. Chaudhari. The verses chosen by 
Hari Bhaskar as well as those of his own are precious gems. 
This work shows much light upon the literary activities of 
our country in Sanskrit about 300 years ago. Moreover, it 
shows that the Muhammadan rulers of India were not slow 
in patronising Sanskritic studies in their own courts. 
Culcutta. Demi. Pp. CCIXX, 135. Rs. 8 

Rasavimars'a in Marathi language ) by Prof. Dr. K. N. 

Watwe. Thesis approved for the Ph. D. Degree in Marathi 
language by the Bombay University. Poona 1942. Demi, 
Pp. 7, 463. Rs. 5* 

IKjuIaghvi or Malatimadhava-katha or JTrgsHTJTPra-- 

) critically ed. for the first time from the only extant 
Ms. with an Intro, and explanatory notes by Prof. N. A. 
Gore with a Foreword by Dr. Raghavan.- Poona 1943. 

Some Concepts of Alankara S'astra by Dr. V. Raghavan. 
Contains a complete and critical account of some of the 
important concepts of Alahkara Sastra presented together 
for the first time. They are historical and in great detail 
so that a complete examination of the ideas of all writers 
on a particular concept may lead to the discovery of several 
ideas which will be of value for the proper appreciation of 
the finer aspects of the rich contributions of the Alaixkara 
Sastra. Adyar 1942. Cl. Demi Pp. XVIII, 312. Rs. 4 

VEDA 

Aitaraya Erahmana ( sRfrui ) with of 

ed. by R. Anantakrishna Sastri. Vol, I. Adhyayas 1-15, 
Trivandrum 1942. Roy. Pp. XII, 3, 63S. Rs. 6-8 

Daivata Samhita ( ) Part I. Agni, Indra, Soma and 
Marut Devatas, ed. with Hindi Intro, by Pt. Satavalekar. 
This is not an independent Vedic work but is a combination 
of the four principal Samhitas presented with a different 
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arrangement, of the hymns therein, so that, all the hymns 
addressed to a particular deity, like Agni or Indra may- 
be found together in one place. Aundh 1941. D. Cr. Rs. 5 
Diagrams of Vedic Fire Alters by Dr. Raghu Vir, 33 Diagrams 
with explanation. Rs. 2 

Maitrayani Samhita Yajurevedlya (^^TW?Tf|rir 

critically ed. by Pt. Satavalekar. Aundh 1942. Dr. Cr. 
Pp. 24, 568. Rs. 5 

Rk-samhita part III { ) with Skandhaswami 
Bhasya and Venkatamadhava’s Dipika ed. by L. A. Ravi 
Varma, Trivandram 1942. Rs. 1-8 

Sama-veda Samhita with the Comms. of Madhava 

and Bharataswami ed. by Dr. C. Kunhan Raja. Both of them 
are ancient Comms. and earlier than Sayana. Adyar 1941. 
Demi Pp. XIV. 416. Rs. 6 

Vedaprakas'a ( Text with Marathi trans, of 

^T5r&5fTm*iffc?T of the White Yajurveda by Sridhar Sastri 
Pathak. Poona 1942. Rs. 10 

Veda-sastra-Dlpika ( ) a collection of essays in 
Marathi and Sanskrit on Vedas, Vedangas, Nyaya, Mimahsa 
etc. by learned Pandita. PoonaT941. Pp. 34, 540, 28. 

Rs. 2-8 net. 


Mr. L. R. Gokhale’s Works in B-^TSt On 
^ \ ^ 

o2ilcS4W 3IT|. 

3TK4fr ill^T 

37 t | I i \ 

sni. f%. ?-y. 

sqiRiTi’Jr snld. ( 
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He had no property. He enjoyed immunity from civil 
Budhism overthrew the old order and divided society in two 
groups, the ascetic and layman. The former was organised into 
a powerful institution. It built monasteries, charity houses and 
shrines and conducted schools for laymen. Women were ineli- 
gible for the order of monks at first. Later they were freely 
admitted. Corruption and vice soon stepped in and polluted the 
sacred atmosphere. Brahmanism did not establish Viharas for 
their Sanyasins and discouraged women from ascetism. Women 
and money have been the disruptive forces in all religious insti- 
tutions.**^ Ascetics covered themselves with bark garment or 
tattered clothes sewn together. Some roamed naked. They arrang- 
ed their hair by using the juice of trees. Ingudi seedcrush was 
applied before bath. Pindas offered to manes were made of 
Ingudi and Jujube fruit.*** Manu gives various methods by which 
Sanyasin is to hasten his death. This idea of torturing the flesh 
to meet death is contrary to Brahmanas.'^*'’ The orthodox view 
is voiced in the following. Tf through renunciation any one can 
get salvation, the mountains and trees would soon attain it.’**'’ 
Gita makes a compromise by reinterpreting renunciation.’ 

Gambling was popular ever since the days of Rigveda. Two 
officers controlled the game. The manager 

Amusements collected royal dues and the umpire gave 

decisions. Bibhitaka was used in making 
dice. Cowries were also current. Draughts were made of four 
different colours. Kings made them out of emerald, gold, ivory 
and mercury (gilded red). The cubical pieces were arranged on 
a wooden board with houses. The play by proxy was allowed, 
other party consenting. Stakes included all articles of utility, 
Slaves could be staked. Nala lost his kingdom but refused to 
stake his wife. Staking of a wife is unparalleled. A gamblins 
house was a rendezvous of all bad characters in society. Fraud 
and deception were common. It ruined many an honest man 
There were public duels (armed and unarmed) of the warriors 
and gymnasts. Men also fought with lions, tigers and elephants.**' 
Usually all festivals were accompanied with music, dance and 
dramatic representation. Hunting was a favourite pastime with 
Kshatriyas. The party was accompanied by trained dogs. Ii 
4 
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was thought respectable for warriors to eat the flesh of the game 
hunted by them. Travelling was encouraged by making visits to 
holy shrines a part of religious duty. Corporate travelling was a 
source of pleasure and knowledge. Ihe king appointed jokers 
at his court to get relief from tedium of routine.^^'^ 

Coronation was a very important function. Shantiparva 
gives the following description. There is a 

Ceretnoates State processsion. Dharma is seated in a 

chariot drawn by sixteen white oxen. He 
resembles king Soma who is carried to the sacrificial ground in 
an ox-carriage, 'ihe streets are adorned with white garlands 
and flags ; fragrant powd-rs are scattered and incense kept 
burning. Pitchers full of water are placed at the entrance of the 
hall where charming maidens are awaiting his arrival. The 
priests consecrated him by sprinkling water fetched from oceans, 
rivers, ponds, springs and other sources, and reciting holy 
hymns. The king formally appoints officers to look after 
various departments, receives gifts from feudatories, rewards 
friends and servants and destributes charities. The Shatapatha 
account differs in some respects. Four wooden jars are carried 
along by the priest, kinsman, friend belonging to his caste and 
merchant. Seventeen kinds of waters, already procured, are 
poured into those jars. After the bath he ascends the tiger’s 
skin representing the strength of Soma. He puts on an inner 
silk-piece and an outer garment of white wool. To these is added 
a robe. 'Ihe neckgear is put round the neck and its extremities 
are tied to the lower garment near the navel. According to 
others it is to be fastened round the waist (like a girdle). He is 
then given three arrows and a bow. A eunuch is standing near- 
by into whose mouth he throws a piece of copper to avoid death 
from serpents, etc. Afterwards he marches to five directions.^*® 
A piece of lead, representing Namuchi, is thrown on the ground 
upon which he treads. On one ankle he puts on Rukma ; a 
similar ornament is worn on the head for long life. He prays to 
Varuna and Mitra raising his arms aloft. Adhvaryu sprinkles the 
waters along with others. A chariot is brought in, which he 
occupies surrounded by a hundred cows. He puts on a pair of 
shoes made of boar’s leather. He is addressed as Arjuna the 
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secret name of Indra. He deserves to be so-called owing to his 
two-fold capacity viz. knight-hood and sacrificership. Then he 
bestows rewards. He is carried in a royal litter to the gambling 
hall. The play begins. Kali is counted as the highest throw 
The cow is offered as a stake. The priest hands over to him a 
wooden sword.^*® The oath of allegiance to be taken by the king 
is already referred to. 

Vrsakapi (identified with Mahavaraha himself) appears as 
the first worshipper of Pitrs. He offers 
Shradha three Pindas to the manes. Ihe balls are 

the three lumps of wet earth shaken off' 

from the tiisk.^^'' 

Upanayana is another important ceremony when the student 
is formally given in charge of the preceptor.^*® 

The ceremony was performed a second time by grown up 
men, w'^hen they wished to learn a new science ( f^?ir ) from 
a teacher. In Upanisads learned Brahmins approach Jsnaka 
to get the rare knowledge of Atma-Vidya. Caste-superiority did 
not prevent higher castes from approaching even a iSudra if he 
could impart any valuable Vidya.'^^^ 
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( 1 ) Mahabharata a criticism ( C. V, Vaidya). 

(2) ’FnffT. Genealogy of the Lunar race of kings 
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( poisoned when in the womb of his 
I mother ) 
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^*TT^ known in connection wnth the regula- 
1 tion of the Ganges, 



( A cannibal ) 
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STST 

! 

35 

I 

\ 

(3) ^ ^pn sr??Rf: sif^rpi^ 

and also myth of 

m. qirir ^ % Ipra^PT: 5rp% f^?fr ^ wr 

sT^rm 5ir^ 

( 4 ) Cf. Civilization in Ancient India Vol. II. 

( 5 ) Cf. Ancient Sanskrit literature. 

( 6 ) Das Mahabharata. 

( 7 ) Frazer quoted in Cambridge History ‘ was 

already sacred during the days of 
( 8 ) See No. 2 Genealogy. 

(9) Cf. ?T-^r. The account is partly corrobo- 
rated by I. srr. 15. 3. 7. I snsriST?!!: 

^ 3xrFfr^% irr^Tjfr <#51 nrsn »Tr5JTf^s*^<i; i 

(10) Cf. »raT^?^. The Geneological tree given in 

puts ’1TiT%^,very much low in the line. 5r5l^«nT of and 

^^iPT the grandson of ^H^FF^ are quite different personages. 

(11) The complexion of Draupadi is dark as her name’ 
viz. 15^, suggests. 

(12) See note 2, the line of ® 

different list— ^ -» -» dTi^^ and m. 

connect with the same family ( ^^s ). 

(1 3) srr. refers to ( SF? ) as a famous king of the tribe 
( Fr7>ars ). the king of f^^^s is also mentioned there. This 
shows that Vedic culture has travelled south of Vindhya moun- 
tain. SFS and ^#^1 are the same as those described in ?T. W 

(14) viii. 23. When the priest of a certain king 
demanded his ^T%air the former replied ‘ When I conquer the 

thou wouldst be the king of the earth and I thy general 

(15) 5T mumr ^ The 

order of colonization was ^ and 
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(16) Cf. Rv. ^ 

(17) ^t. m. 25. 10. 17. King Naihi ( ^wmoT. ) appears 

as a sacrificer on the bank of He is the founder of 

dynasty. 

(18) is the author of a hymn of Rv. m. 5tr. 

mentions another King of Sind, 12-6). 

(19) Cf. ^I. 

(20) ?T. 5^T. ^ 'rf^T etc. 

(21) m. 5^5^, »|f^, ^ 5T5P. 

3T. W. 3irf^. gives a longer list of Non.Aryan tribes that were 
sprung from the body of the cow of along with their habita- 
tions. 

conquered some of them (’HW® ). 

(22) m. i. 4. 13. 

(23) »r. W. Arjuna married 3^91 the Naga princess for 

political advantage. of had contracted a similar 

match with the daughter of a ’’TTHT ( Cf. note 2. ) 

The Nagas lived in Southern India also ( ^WT, ). rfl. ^1. reco rds 
a performed by Sarpas where 

( cpr^q ) and others acted the part of priests. of 

described in *T. W. is different from that of HT. ^ruil. It is quite 
possible that might have been captured in war and offered 

as a victim to the Gods by Nagas ( Sarpas ). avenged his 

father’s death by offering hundreds of Sarpas at the sacrifice. 
He must have made them captives after attacking their strong- 
hold viz. Taxila. | ) = lower Sind | was a Naga- 

Sarpa colony ( cf. 5ff. »IT. 3W® ). 

(24) ^r. iv. 41. wrrwm the capital of Sarpas lay to the south 
of Ceylon. Vasuki was their greatest ruler. They appear tc^be the 
earlier settlers of India in comparison with the Nagas. 

on ’ffflRfWR was haunted by them. 

(25) Cf. in Rv. etc 

(26) ^ see note 21. 

(27) or was performed by a great king. The 

feudatory princes had to make contributions to defray the 
expenses and attend in person. sTT. viii. 21. 

(28) When gave a piece of land to 

(his priest) the earth protested.: ‘ No man whatever ought to 
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give me.., I shall plunge into the middle of the water. Vain 
was this thy pact with Cf. "51. ^1. xiii. 7. 1. 15. 

(29) vii. 12. 1. 

I 

sir. xii. 9. 3. records that 'TT^Tr'I^ was expelled from the 
throne owing to his misrule. In xiii. 22. An oppressive king is 
denounced I 

(30) sIF. viii. 15, ?T. STT. ( iii. 3. 3 ) describes cere- 

mony. It was a sacred covenant between various individuals 
or groups who accepted the rule of one chief. 'I he five groups 
of gods take mutual oath to stand by each other and accept 
Indra as their overlord. vital breath ) is a witness 

to this holy transaction. The sacrificer-king represents Indra 
and the priests represent the remaining deities. Cf. 

1?’! ^i: #s5«rr?Trj; ^ 

^HTTIcI;. a curse is pronounced against any one who would turn 
a traitor. The ceremony is called and ^TJT. 

(31) sir. iii. ?TI«lfrft JTfNt ?T. w. 

^ I Megasthenes mentions small 

republics as well as bigger ones. Sabarcae a powerful tribe! 
( JTOl ) had an army cf 60000 soldiers, 6000 horses and 500 
chariots, ^ifs^ STsffir^ ( xi. 1 ) enumerates the following people 
who enjoyed a republican form of Government : 

^T. W. ^il^o is called 

(32) Muzumdar’s corporate life in Ancient India. 

(33) ?T. ^T. ^T. ■^^rrS[?II5iT: Another 

hint given to the Ganas is ^ ’Uni; ^T3Trtl% viR^. 

(34) IT. ITT. 3ITI%. ^sfriTT TT^ I 

the elder brother of was disqualified for his 

leprosy and his coronation was cancelled. ^^TTS was set aside 
for his blindness. Cf. Rv. iii, 5-7, SIT. iii. 4. 17 and xiii. 2-2-18. 

(35) After the death of 3[^Txr, it was proposed by some that 
should be invested with regal powers. Nobody paid any 

attention to this, thinking that it would be only a temporary 
measure ( TT. SRI® ). IT. ITT. makes a reference to ’^TTT^^, but it was 
not an Aryan kingdom. 
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(36) There are exceptions to this rule. deprived his 

elder sons of the right to the throne and appointed the 
youngest son as his successor. See also note (34). 

(37) Out of this list of twelve, 3, 4 and 5 are the wives of 
the King. What functions were exercised by them in the body 
politic is not clear. The remaining nine are concerned with the 
various departments of the State. 

(38) and in Ramayapa and Draupadi in Maha- 

bharata wield indirect influence over the course of State affairs. 

warns against the danger of The influence worked 

through subterranean channels and as such it was difficult to 
withstand or resist it. 

(39) U. ii. 100. The chief minister, Purohita and the 
Crown-prince are to be excluded from surveillance 

The other officers (eleven) are 

1 The Door-keeper, 2 Superintendent of the harem, 
3 Inspector of prisons, 4 Pay-master (civil), 5 Pay-master 
(military), 6 Officer in-charge of the Assembly ( ^^'^ ), 7 Chief 

Justice, 8 Superintendent of Police, 9 Officer in-charge of 
forts, 10 Officer in charge of frontier stations, 11 Officer 
in charge of internal defence. 

Cf. ^T. 31^. where he makes no exception against the Crown- 
prince. 

(40) tt. ^IT. ?(TT. 85. The eight ministers may be identical 
with the cabinet-members mentioned on page 11. Or it may be 
a different body acting as the standing committee of the Legisla- 
tive Council. 

(41) According to ^1. The strength of the Legislative 
Council varied with the size and population of any State. The 
The decision of the majority was to be accepted by the king. 
?T. vi. 63 advises the kings to be on their guard at the time of 
selecting men for ministerships. Cf. 

(42) vii. 116-117. *T. ^r. ?Tr. gives the same arrangement 

with the addition of to look after the city. As regards 

the duties of a «TrqR^ cf. ^I. srq. , The title 

may refer to the ruler of lOOU villages, cf. 5T. sTT. The five officers 
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in the villages are SRIRg; (Headman), (messenger), 

( Accountant ), ( Scribe ), ( Public prosecutor ), cf. W. 

i. 113. 

(43) Local customs had the force of law and they were 
upheld by the king. A man accepted the bride’s money (S54» ) 
the village court fined him. On appeal to the higher court the 
fine was refunded and the plea of the accused viz. it was a 
custom in his family ( to accept ) was accepted as valid. 

(44) Cf. Corporate life in Ancient India. 

(45) iii. 4. 

(46) ^I. *T. WfVt. cf. V. 11 ‘ ^ ^ 51^^ ST 

5T TRiq-: STTsnflwira^irfl’CI^ ^ I ’ The ideal State 

in the epic is more luxurious because of its . greater prosperity. 
Drink and women (courtezans and harlots) stand out pro- 
minently in this period. Cf. 4>r. on Prostitutes and 

drinking saloons. 

?T. ^T. SI %5TT%nf%RIsti I 

( 47 ) ?T. ^T. 551^17 deserts his own son for his wickedness. 

(48) ?ig, and the epics ( in fact all Brahmanical 

writers ) lay special emphasis on and 

Together they form the keystone in the arch of social life. 

(49) ?T. vii. 45 

vri. r^tit qr^Tir ^i m ^ RiPif i^ffr^grr 

w^^if^iM...3TrElirrr=^5n^ 

(50) 3T. »IT. ?IT. I recom- 
mends for actions of the king ; the object is to 

disarm all opposition. 5IT^?T® advises him to placate people 
by performance of sacrifices and other charitable acts (^^fT^IIsi 
If ). 

(51) TT. W. ?r*IT see 5TT?:^’s questionaire 

The exemption originally applied to learned 
Brahmins only. 1 

(52) fl". *11. ^51. Three kings present their budgets to 

to convince him of their inability to spend more money for a 
charitable purpose. They seem to consider themselves as 
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fiduciaries ( not the owners as some Indian princes think ) of 
the State property. In ^?rir»To remarks to 

^rsrr i ” 

(53) IT. ITT. 1 

(54) m. Cf. 51. Sir. ( note 30 ). ITf , 

’#T^m; I TT. TTfm ^SRTT I 

(55) Ring ^»l’s incident is older than the epic. 

(56) During the Brahmana period the kings were entirely 
dependent on the support of their clan. Cf. Feudal system 
in Europe. A standing army, paid regularly, considerably 
strengthened the hands of the rulers. 

(57) m. s5T5^q^T. m. m. 16. 1. 12. ^Hfr ^: 

in: ( nisr; ) 51^ 1 tt. tti. 

ffl^T 515^^1% I This practice persists down to 

this day in Afganistan, a country where Aryan culture and 
traditions flourished in ancient times. 

(58) TT. ITT. 31^0. Patricide was severely dealt with. 

The murderer covered himself in father’s skin and wore the 
skull round his neck. Twelve years had to be spent in asceticism 
in this fashion. recommends lOOO cows for the 

murder of a 100 for a ^5^ and 10 for a 51.?* One bull was 

given to the State (King) for breach of peace. 

(59) I. m. iii. 2. 8. < Cf. the effect of 

on ^ 1 =^. ?T. W. sir. and SIT. 

TT. TTI. 5TT. «T 5TRR SP-T I 

A Brahman thief was considered to be a serious reflection 
on the King’s Government. 

(60) M'sit'rfd’s incest with his daughter (^. SIT. 5T. Sir.) TT, (iv.l8) 
adds intercourse with younger brother’s wife to the list. — 

TTfrrsff TTT^f ’m 5R>?I 

I Cf. Rv. X. the dialogue between ^IT and ’TTlt. This was 
looked upon as a heinous sin yet there is no mention of capital 
punishment for it in Rv. or ^l^'Rs. 

(61) IT. ITT. 5TT. Qspsid was punished with amputation of his 
arm which plucked the fruit of a tree owned by his brother in 
his absence without permission. 
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prescribes a curious penance for adultery, 
the culprit kills an ass and puts on his skin. He then goes about 
declaring his sin to every person he meets. A oft 

his genital organ and wandered as a recluse for life. 

(62) , In the case of a prince adultery and stealing Brah- 

man’s wealth are punished with exile (TT. ii. 72 ). ?T. W, pres- 
cribes penance for two years for the former offence. Another 
form of punishment during the epic period was to keep an 
adulterer in a dry pit or well for a year. Cf. The etymology of the 
word Polyaridry is declared unlawful and it is a thing to 

be abhorred. It is on the same footing as adultery. JT. 

declares a harlot ( ) in the eye of the law. Cf. 

The protest of and his father before marriage. 

Among unnatural offen.es is noted in W. 

Throughout Vedie sind epic literature there is no reference 
to sodomy, a fact worthy of notice. Masterbation is alluded to 
in ^^%s ( ) indirectly and directly in 

(63) Cf. The episode of who was kidnapped. (Rv.) 

The same story is repeated in ?T. Cf. ^Rf’s unlawful inti- 
macy with the moon.' siT. ii. 4. 3. The wife of a sacrifice!- is 
to declare her guilt so that the burden of sin may be light ( 

T-ff: I ). shows the same leniency to 

women ( Cf. ). 

(64) Th punishment for practising penance. 

*1. Wr. ii 19 Exile of for his participation at a sacrifice. 

The death of ^Iffs on whom hyenas were let loose by frT 
( ^cfl^ repeated frequently in ?Fr. sfi. ). 

They were punished tor their heresy ( or atheism ? ) To disguise 
oneself as a man belonging to a higher caste, concealing one’s 
true caste; is also a serious crime. Such crimes must have 
been frequently committed by ambitious men of low birth as 
the society afforded them little scope in their own sphere. Cf. 
1 he dishonour to which was subjected at the time of 

and) the tournaments of simply owing to his 

alleged low status in society. The evil was less pernicious so 
long; as the three castes married frequently amongst themselves 
a.ndiormed a,compac' body. Only Shudras suffered from social 
disabilities. The growth of the evil led to Eudhistic Revolution 
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which tried to break down the social structure based on prero- 
gatives of birth. 

(65) SfT. The mutual oath at the time of coronation 

Cf. 31, W. of 5^^ issued a proclamation prohibiting 

citizens and other subjects from having any dealing whatsoever 
( of a friendly or sympathetic character ) towards their ex-king 

who was exiled. 

( 66 ) 

(67) and sflrWW^. 

(68) hi. The conviction of &. 511. 

(69) 5T5 xii. 110-113 the compos tion is as follows 3 

1 1 TTRIWeR, 1 1 ^HI^, 1 SI§r=grRiI ( %I%R? ), 1 

and 1 = (10). 

(70) Cf. The Supreme Court of U. S. A. as a parallel. 

(71) TT. ^T. 

(i) aTf%JTTr%^TRr 5 (This covers 

accidental injury or death. Cf. The case of the 
of a Brahman boy in 5Tl^tr[ lit.) 

(ii) 

I 

(iii) 5II?THT g TTT etc. 

^TTFcT (iv) 3If^^TT=!fr Tf 'Tf f?TT^TTmi%?rTTTiTrTg. ff ^ 

^^Tcj:| Cf. ?Tg. 355^1 srriroT ^i 

3Trci^n^5mT?TFH l 

(72) f^^fsTs and ?TR^Is had such a Judicial 
System. It afforded the maximum safety and fairness to the 
accused person. 

(73) ^r. ii. 80. Geologists, diggers, guides, engineers, builders, 
woodcutters etc. go ahead of troops to prepare the road for an 
army when the way lies through a Jungle or hilly tract. 

(74> Axe was the favourite weapon of Cf. 

Rv. in the fight of ten kings. ?T. ^T. miT?, fSF, 551^, ^T%, 

^r, 3IT% etc. were used by the infantry. Tips of HWTs were 
poisoned. 

(75) TT. ^T. ii. 61. 

(76) Each contains 21 870 chariots and elephants. 

It is divided into ten divisions. A division is progressively 
split up into 3 parts until the lowest unit ( Tra ) is reached. 
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^r. ST^ijo gives different kinds of armies and discusses their 
relative utility. Cf. and 

^*5^(paid)'^^ is the best. comes next. It is better than 

which stands third. 

(77) ^T. ii. 100. Besides pay they received rations. 

(78) ?T. ¥rr. Cf. The proportion of 

(79) 5Fr. ?TTf%. 

(80) iv. The Angas had a strong fleet. 

( I ) In literature we hardly meet 
with any reference to a naval force. Here and there we find 
boats mentioned ( ^ ^ <^1*^ etc. ). Rgvedic period 

was more active in sea-faring than the slTlTiTs. Cf. ^W'B’s prayer 
to (Rv. vii.). Also the hymn to TJsas (Rv. i) ^ 

^5^ *T I There is a distinct reference here to a 

merchant fleet. The Indian sea-board was mostly occupied by 
Non-Arjan kingdoms. It is curious that did not think of 
using ships to cross the sea, but built a colossal bridge instead. 
We may infer that the art of navigation received a set-back after 
Vedic ( early ) age. 

(81) JTgvii. 114. 

(82) JTg vii. 130, 137 & 138. 

(83) See note (82). Corvee was current in the epic period. 

Tt. ii. 127. =3rT-^qmT?T <TTI^5r; I 

(84) ?T. W. ii. 5. 

(85) See note 58. The coins came into vogue during the 

later part of the epic. During SRIM period the cow served as the 
measure of wealth. Cf. on different grades of fine ; 'S#- 

according to the gravity of offence. 

^ (86) W. r%. cf. of king also 
JII^ J 2^. gives minute details about the 

management of a cattle farm owned by the State. The profes- 
sion was looked upon as a monopoly of %^s. 

For a set of six cows that he managed he received milk of 
one cow. In addition to this he got two per cent of the total 
increment of the live-stock per annum, ^r. 3I?f. gives further 
details about the distribution of skin, hide, horns and hoof of 
the dead animals. 
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substance Clay, which is called ‘potsherd’, out of which the Jar 
is produced, is ‘perceptible’. One who would deny such a patent 
fact could never be argued with by any person. 

The truth of the matter is as we have described. 

End of Section (3) 

Section (4) 

Sutra 14 — 18 

Examination of the Theory that the Things of the World are 
produced out of the Void. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

We now proceed to show up the views of philosophers (of 
several schools) — * 

Sutra 14 

“Entities are produced out of Negation ; as no object 
comes into existence without having destroyed (its cause).” 

BHASYA 

“ One theory is that the entity is produced out of negation ; — 
Why ? — Because things are produced only after having destroyed 
(something) ; e.g. the sprout is produced only after the seed has 
been destroyed ; and not till the seed is destroyed. If the 
destruction of the seed ’ were not the cause of the sprout, then 
it would be possible for the sprout to come into existence even 
without destroying the seed.”t 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The answer to the above is given in the following Sutra ; — 

* The Par istiddAt calls Sections 4— 11 ' Aupodghdtika’ , ‘Introductory’, or 
(more correctly) ‘Supplementary’, to the Section putting forward the theory 
that ‘perceptible things are produced out of perceptible things’. 

It is interesting to note that the purely theistic doctrine of God having 
created the world has been put by Gautama among these ‘views’ held 
apparently by other people. It is in view of this that the Vdrtika has 
remarked that the Author of the Sutra has put forward these various 
Views of doctrines here ‘some of these are set forth for being criticised, 
and others are put up as accepted’. The Tdtparya, the Pariiuddhi and the 
Prakdsa however do not admit this view. (See below. Note on Sec. 5.) 

t Whenever an object is produced, its production is always preceded 
by the destruction of its materia] cause. Hence every object has for its 
Cause this Destfuctton , and Destruction is a form of negation. 

N. B. 27 
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Sutra 15 

The reasoning put forward is unsound ; as it involves 
self-contradiction* 

BHASYA 

The premiss — ‘because there is no production without des- 
truction’ — is unsound ; as it involves self-contradiction. That 
which destroys (the cause) cannot be said to come into existence 
after that destruction ; since it must have been already in exist- 
ence [in order to be able to destroy the cause ; that which is it- 
self non-existent cannot destroy anything] ; — and that which 
comes into existence {after destruction of the cause) was not in 
existence before, and being non-existent, it could not destroy the 
cause [consequently the assertion that ‘ the thing comes into 
existence after destroying the cause’ is self-contradictory]. 

Sutra 16 

[Nof comprehending the purport of the Siddhantins argument, 
in Su, 15 the Nihilist says] — 

“ What has been urged is not right ; for, as a matter of 
fact, words denoting the case-relations are applied to past as 
well as future things.” 

BHASYA 

[Says the Opponent] — “ As a matter of fact words denoting 
the case-relations are used in regard to past as well as future 
things , e.g. ‘ the son shall be born ’, [where the future son is in 
the Nominative case], — ‘he rejoices at the son to be born’, [where 
the future son is in the Accusative Case], — ‘he appoints the name 
of the son to be born ’ [where the future son is in the Genitive 
case]. — ‘the Jar existed’ [where the past Jar is in the Nominative 
case], — ‘he is sorry for the broken Jar’ [where the past Jar is in 
the Accusative case], — ‘ these postherds are of the broken Jar * 
[where the past Jar is in the Genitive case]. — Sons, not being 
born, are a source of anxiety, to the old Father,* [where the fu- 
ture son is in the Nominative case] ; — we find several instances 
of such secondary (figurative) usage. ‘ What is the primary basis 
of this secondary usage ?’ Immediate sequence is the primary 
basis : and on this basis of ‘immediate sequence’, what the ex- 

* The Vdrtika reads which gives better sense. 
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pression ‘coraes into existence after having destroyed’ means 
that when goin^ to come into existence, the sprout destroys the 
seed’; and the Nominative character (of the Sprout, not yet 
born) is purely secondary (or figurative).” 

Sutra 17 

{Answer^ — [Even so} the view put forth cannot be 
accepted ; because as a matter of fact there is no production 
out of things destroyed. 

bhasya 

As a matter of fact, the Sprout is not produced out of the 
destroyed seed. Hence it is not true that “Entities are produced 
out of:negation” (as alleged in Su. 14).* 

Sutra 18 

In so far as ‘Sequence’ is mentioned, — this we do not 
deny. 

BHASYA 

The fact that the ‘coming into existence’ (of the sprout) is 
preceded by the ‘destruction’ (of the seed) constitutes their 
‘sequence’ ; and in so far as this ‘sequence’ has been put forward 
(by the Opponent) as the reason (probans) for the proposition 
that “Entities are produced out of negation” ; — this ‘sequence’ 
we do not deny ; all that we mean is that, when the composition 
of the particles becomes disturbed, the previous combination 
ceases and another combination takes its place ; and it is out of 
this latter combination, — and not out of negation — that the next 
substance is produced. What happens is that the component 
particles of the Seed have aroused within them a certain vibration 
by reason of some (unknown) cause, — ^whereupon they abandon 
their previous combination and take upon another ; and it is 
from this latter combination that the sprout is produced ; in fact 

* If the ‘destruction of the seed' were the cause of the birth of the 
sprout,— then, how is it that we find no sprout appearing when the seed is 
broken up into pieces by the hammer, and the disruptured component 
pieces do not form another composite ? And how is it that the sprout appears 
only when the disruption of the seed is followed by a fresh composite 
formed out of its disjointed component pieces ? These facts clearly show 
that the birth of the sprout does not arise out of the ‘destruction’ of the seed 
— Tatparya. 
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we actually see that the ‘particles of the seed’ and their ‘com- 
position’ constitute the causes of the production of the Sprout ; 
and unless the previous combination has been destroyed, it is 
not possible for another combination to come into existence ; — 
this is all that constitutes the ‘sequence’ between ‘Destruction’ 
and ‘coming into existence’ ; — but this cannot prove that 
“Entities are produced out of Negation” (as alleged by the 
Purvapaksin) . And inasmuch as, for the production of the sprout 
there is no other cause except the component particles of the 
seed, it is only right that the seed should be admitted as the 
cause of the^Sprout* 

End of Section 4 

Section (5) 

Sutras 19—21 

Examination of the Theory that God is the Cause of the 
Universe.^ 

* Because, says the Tdtparya, unless the seed is there, the component 
particles of the seed cannot be there. 

t In regard to this Section there is a difference among Commentators. 
According to the the Fdrfifea and Visvanatha, it is meant to pro- 

pound the Naiyayika Siddhdnta that the Universe has been created by God ; 
and in accordance with this view, Su. 19 puts forward the final Siddhdnta. 
Su. 20 puts forward an objection against the Siddhdnta and Su. 21 answers 
that objection from the stand-point of the Siddhdnta, It is this interpre- 
tation that we have adopted in the translation. 

In view, perhaps, of the fact that such an interpretation of the Section 
is inconsistent with the introductory assertion of the previous Bhdsya — 
‘we now proceed to show up the views of philosophers’, — the Tdtparya, 
followed by the ParUuddhi and Prakdsa, has taken it as representing the 
criticism of the Vedanta doctrine that "God is the constituent cause of the 
Universe.” By this interpretation Su 19 represents the Vedanta view, 
Su. 20 show’s the untenability of that view, and Su. 21 puts forw'ard the 
final Nydya-Siddhdnta that God is the creator, the operative cause, not the 
constituent cause, of the Universe. 

There is also a wider issue involved in this Section. The Commenta- 
tors are agreed that the Siddhanta view here put forward is that God is the 
Creator of the Universe. Now the question arises — How is it that this 
cardinal doctrine of the system has been inserted by Gautama as a side- 
issue ? He has put it forward only among ‘‘certain philosophical doctrines”, 
and not as the true doctrine. Nor is it easy to reconcile the doctrine of God 
being the Creator with the view that there is no such thing as ‘beginning of 
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Another philosopher says — 

Sutra 19 

God is the cause ; because we find fruitlessness in the 
actions of Men. 

BHA§YA 

As a matter of fact, we find that Man, desiring a certain 
thing, does not always obtain the fruit of his desire ; hence it 
is inferred that Man’s acquisition of the fruits of his actions 
is dependent upon some other person ; and that Person upon 
whom it is dependent is God ; hence it follows that God is the 
Cause (of the World).* 

Sutra 20 

[ Objection* ] — “It is not so* because as a matter of fact, 
no fruit appears without man’s action.” 

Creation’ — as is often found re-iterated by the Vdrtika (e.g. on P. 445 and 
P. 466, Bib. Ind. Ed.) ; if there is no beginning, God may be the Controller, 
the Ruler ; He cannot be the Creator. From the Bhd^ya also {under Su. 21) 
it seems that God is held to be only the Seer, Knower, Omniscient, 
All-powerful. 

* According to the Tdtparya this Sutra presents the Vedanta view that 
God is the constituent cause of the world ; the Parisuddhi remarks that though 
the Sutra has used the general term 'cause’, yet it is clear from the context 
that the constituent ‘cause’ is meant. V ardhamdna — ‘From this Purvapaksa 
Sutra it is clear that the purpose of the Section is to refute the Vedanta- 
theory.’ In support of this view is also the fact that the preceding section 
also has dealt with the question of the constituent cause of the w'orld. 

The Vedanta doctrine is thus stated by the Tdtparya — “The pheno- 
menal world may not have come out of the Void ; it can certainly be 
produced out of Brahman, which becomes modified into the several names 
and forms [i.e. objects and their qualities, says Vardhamana], exactly in the 
same manner as the clay is modified into the Jar etc. ; or (according to 
other Vedantins) Brahman, through the limitations cast by the beginning- 
less Nescience, appears in the form of the several phenomenal substances, 
just as the face appears in several forms, through the limitations of the 
substances in which it becomes reflected. It is this Brahman that is meant 
by the term ‘l^vara’, in the Sritra ; this term connoting the powers of re. 
flection and action, both of which are present in Brahman alone ; and not 
in Negation, or in Primordial Matter, or in Atoms. Man himself does not 
possess these powers. But if Man were the ordainer of the World, and 
had the necessary properties of omniscience and omnipotence, then he 
could never undertake an action that would turn out to be futile, fruitless. 
And inasmuch as we do find the actions of Men turning out fruitless, we con- 
clude that God, — i.e. Brahman — is the Cause of the World. Su. (19)’’ 
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BHASYA 

[Objection] : — •“ If the appearance of fruits (of actions) were 
dependent upon God (entirely), then such fruits could be ac- 
complished even without the desire (and action) of man.’* 

Sutra 21 

[Answer] — Inasmnch as it is influenced by Him, there is 
no force in the reason (put forward).t 

* According to the Bhasya this Sutra is an objection urged by the 
Purvapaksin, against the Nyaya doctrine stated in Su. 19. According to the 
Tdtparya, it is an objection urged by the Siddhdntin Naiydyika, against the 
Vedanta doctrine stated in Su. 19. In pursuance of this interpretation, the 
Tdtparya introduces this Su. 20 as follows : — It puts forth arguments 
against the Vedanta theory of things evolving or modifying out of Brahman, 
and concludes with the assertion that it is not right to hold that Brahman 
evolves or modifies into the endless phenomenal substances, and as such 
is the constituent cause of things ; though it may be that Brahman or God is 
the operative cause of things ; — and then it goes on to say that in connection 
with the view that God is the operattne cause of things, it might be held 
that in creating the world, God is not influenced by any other force and 
it is with a. view to guard against this view that we have Su. 20, which 
shows that God is influenced by the actions of men. 

It may be noted that the roundabout manner in which the Tdtparya has 
got to fit in the Sutra to its own interpretation shows that it is, perhaps, not 
what the Sutras really mean ; that is, the Sutras have no bearing upon the 
Vedtata theory at all. 

t The Tdfparya, in pursuance of its own interpretation, remarks.* — 
‘Having rejected the two theories— ( 1 ) that the World is evolved out of 
Brahman, and (2) that God, independent of all other forces, is the Creator 
of the world,— the author of the Sutra now puts forward his own final 
Siddhdnta.’ 

According to the BAdsya, this Sutra is only the Naiyayika’s answer to 
the objection urged in Su. 20 ; the sense being that — ‘inasmuch as Man’s 
efforts are influenced by God, what has been urged in Su. 20, against the 
view that God is the operative cause of the world, is not a valid reason.’ 

The Nydya-Siddhdnta is thus expounded by the Tdtparya \ — The World 
has the Atoms for its constituent cause ; and its operative cause is God as 
influenced by Men’s acts ; and these acts also have God for their operative 
cause ; nor is there any incongruity in this ; since even though the carpenter 
is helped and influenced by the axe, yet the axe also is made by him. The 
reason put forward in Su. 20 has no force against the view that the world is 
the work of God as helped by Men’s acts, though it is an effective argument 
against the view that in creating the world, God does not require the help 
of anything outside Himself. 
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bhAsya 

As a matter of fact, God helps the effort of Man •, i. e., 
when Man is trying to obtain a particular fruit,' it is God that 
accomplishes that fruit for him ; when God does not accomplish 
it, Man’s action becomes fruitless ;-“hence since things are thus 
influenced by God, what has been urged to the effect that — 
“ because as a matter of fact no fruit appears without man’s 
action ” — is no reason at all. 

[ The question now arises — What is God ? The Bhasya 
proceeds to answer this question ] — God is a distinct Soul 
endowed with certain qualities ; as a Being of the same kind 
as ‘ Soul ’, He cannot be put under any other category ; hence 
God is defined as a particular Soul endowed with such qualities 
as — (1) absence of demerit, wrong knowledge and negligence, 
and (2) presence of merit, knowledge and intuitiveness ; and to 
Him also belongs, the eight-fold ‘ Power ’ — consisting of ‘minute- 
ness’ and the rest — as the result of His Merit and Knowledge ; — 
His ‘ Merit ’ follows the bent of his Volition ; — He controls the 
operation of the accumulated Merit-Demerit subsisting in each 
individual Soul, as also that of the Earth and other mate- 
rial substances ; and He is Omnipotent in regard to His creation, 
not however, failing to be influenced by the results of acts 
done by the beings He creates. 

He has obtained* all the results of His deeds ; [and con- 
tinues to act for the sake of His created beings, because] just 
as the father acts for His children, so does God also act 
father-like for His creatures. There is no other category 
except the category of ‘ Soul ’ to which God could belong ; 
for ( as in the case of Soul so ) in the case of God, no other 
property, save Baddhi, Consciousness, can be pointed out as 
being indicative of His existence.! From scriptures also we 

* Puri Ms. B. reads instead of which latter is 

the reading adopted by the Tdtparya and in our text ; this latter also 
explains ; so that the sense remains the same 

under both readings. 

t Though God differs from other Souls in the point of His Cognition 
etc, being eternal, while those of others are evanescent, yet He must be 
classed under the same category ; since, like other Souls, He also is indica- 
ted by Buddhi etc. 
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learn that God is the ‘ Seer, the Cogniser and omniscient If 
God were not discernible by the presence of Conseiousness and 
such other indicatives of the ‘ Soul then, as He is beyond 
the : reach of ordinary Perception, Inference and Words, how 
could His existence be described and proved by anyone ? 

Lastly, if God acted irrespectively of the effects of acts 
done by the beings created by Him, then, this view would 
become open to all those objections that have been urged against 
the view that “ the creation is not due to the acts of Souls”. 
[ Vide, end of I Daily Lesson, Adhyaya III ]. 

End of Section (5) 

Section (6) 

{Sutras 22-24) 

Examination of the View that the World is the result of 
Chance. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Another philosopher asserts as follows : — 

Sutra 22 

The production of entities must be without an operative 
cause ; as we see such things as the sharpness of the thorn 
and the like. ” 

bhAsya 

” The Body and such other entities must be regarded as pro- 
duced without an operative cause ; since we see such things as the 
sharpness of the thorn and the like ; such things as the sharpness 
of the thorn, the variegated colour of the minerals found in 
mountainous regions, the smoothness of stones and so forth 
are found to be produced without any operative cause, and yet 
each of them has a constituent cause ;* the same must be 
the case with the production of the Body etc., also.” 

^ of the Viz. text gives no sense; the right reading is 

which is countenanced by the Vdrtika, and is found in the 

Puri Ms. B. 

It is clear that what the Purvapah^in denies in the present Sutra is the 
Nyaya-theory of God being the operative cause of the world ; the Sutra 
distinctly mentions the ‘in'mirta', and the BMsya makes it still clearer by 
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Satra 23 

[The EkadeSin’s answer to the Purvapaksa.] 

Since the non-cause is (spoken of as) the ‘cause’, the said 
production of entities is not ‘without cause’. 

BHASYA 

[Some Naiyayikas have offered this as an answer to the 
Purvapaksa view expressed in Su. 22]. It is alleged (in Su. 22) 
that ‘ bhavotpatti the ‘ production of entities’, is ^animittatah’ ; 
[and since this latter term ends in an affix which has the sense 
of the Ablative, it can only mean that the ‘production’ proceeds 
from ‘ animitta ’, ‘ non-cause ’] ; and that from which a thing 
proceeds is its ‘cause’ ; so that since (from what is said in Su. 22 
it is clear that) the ‘ animitta ’, ‘non-cause’, is the ‘cause’ of the 
‘production of entities’, it follows that the said production ’ is 
not ‘ without cause’ (as is alleged by the Purvapaksin). 

Sutra 24 

‘ Nimitta ’ (Cause) and ‘ Animitta ’ ( ‘Non-cause’ ) being 
two distinct things, the answer (offered in Su. 23) is no 
answer at all. 

bhAsya 

‘ Nimitta ’, Caase, is one thing, and its negation ( animitta ) 
( ‘ Non-cause ’ ) is another ; and the negation cannot be the same 
as the negatived ; e. g. when it is said that ‘ the vessel is without 
Water ’, this denial of water is not the same as water. [So that 

saying that the things mentioned — the sharpness of the thorn etc. — have a 
comtituent cause, and yet they have no operative cause. Thus explained, the 
present section becomes connected naturally with the foregoing section 
dealing with God as the operative cause of the world. In their anxiety to 
connect this section with what they consider the principal subject of the 
Adhydya — the constituent cause of the world— the commentators have 
needlessly confused the issues involved. E.g., the Parisuddhi says — “The 
Purvapaksin proceeds to criticise the Siddhantu position (put forward under 
Su. 4-1-11) that perceptible things are produced out of perceptible causes ; 
and for demolishing this view he begins with the demolition of the operative 
cause — and Vardhamana adds that in reality the Purvapaksin ’ s standpoint 
is to deny all kinds of cause of the world. Visvanatha also says — “If things 
are due to mere chance, then Atoms cannot be the constituent cause, nor God 
the operative cause, of the World [hence the Purvapaksin insists upon the 
Chance-theory , and the SiddMMtiM controverts it].” 
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there is no point in saying, as the Ekadesin has said in Su. 23, 
that the ‘ ‘ non-cause is the ‘‘nimitta’, ‘cause’, of 

production. ] 

[ The real answer to the PuriJapfll^sa put forward in Su. 22 
is that ] the view therein put forward in no way differs from the 
view that ‘ the origination of the Body etc. is not due to the 
actions of men ’ ; and being identical with this view, it must be 
taken as refuted by the refutation of that view, (under Sutras 
3. 2. 60-72). 

End of Section (6) 

: Section (7) 

{Sutras 25-28) 

Examination of the view that All Things are evanescent. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Other philosophers have held the following view : — 

Sutra 25 

“All things must be evanescent ; because they are liable 
to be produced and destroyed.”* 

“What is the meaning of being ‘evanescent’ ? That which 
exists only for some time is called ‘evanescent’. "That which is 

* The causes, out of which the things of the world are produced, — do 
they consist of all evanescent things ; or of all eternal things; or of some 
eternal and some evanescent things ? This is what is going to be considered 
now. If the first two alternatives are true, then there can be no ‘Rebirth’, 
such as the Naiydyika postulates. Hence it becomes necessary to refute 
them ; and the present Section proceeds to refute the first of the three 
alternatives. The position controverted here is not the same as that in 
which all things are held to be momentary ; because the Purvapaksin here 
admits some sort of continuity of existence of things and as such differs 
from the thorough-going Ksanabhafigavddin Nihilist — Parisuddhi. 

Vardhamana, in view of what he has said in connection with the preced- 
ing Section, says — Though w'hat has been proved in the foregoing Section is 
that the things of the world have an operative cause, yet what the present 
Section takes up is the question of eternality or evanescence of all three 
kinds of Cause, because in a general way what has been said in proof of the 
operative cause is applicable to the constituent and non~cojistituent causes also 
The precise Doubt or question to be dealt with in the present Section is-— 
whether or not cognisability is invariably concomitant with evanescence. 

Visvandtha says — If all things are evanescent, the Soul also should be 
evanescent ; hence it becomes necessary to controvert that view. 
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liable to be produced is non-existent while it is not produced, and 
that which is liable to be destroyed is non-existent when it has 
been destroyed and what this means is that all material 
things — such as the Body etc. — and all non-material things— 
Cognition and the rest — both kinds of things are found to be 
liable to production and destruction; from which it follows that 
they are all evanescent.” 

Sutra 26 

[The Ekadesin’s answer to the Purvapaksa] — What is 
asserted cannot be true ; as the ‘evanescence’ itself is eternal. 

BHASYA 

If the evanescence of all things is everlasting (eternal), then, 
by reason of the eternality of that ‘evanescence’, it cannot be 
true that ‘a// things are evanescent — if, on the other hand, 
the said ‘evanescence’ is not ever-lasting, then while the 
‘evanescence’ would be non-existent, all things would be eternal ! 

Sutra 27 

[ The Siddhantins objection to the Ekadesin’s argument in 
Su. 26. ] 

As a matter of fact, the ‘evanescence’ is not eternal ; 
it is like the destruction of fire after having destroyed the 
thing burnt by it. 

BHA§YA 

The said ‘evanescence’ is not eternal. “How so ?” Just as 
Fire, after having destroyed the thing burnt by it becomes itself 
destroyed (extinguished), similarly the ‘evanescence of all 
things’, after having destroyed all things, becomes itself destroy- 
ed. [ So that there need be no incongruity in regarding the 
evanescence’ as ‘non-eternal’.] 

* The Viz. edition reads ; the Vdrtika (Bib. Ind. edition) and 

the read ^ ; we have adopted the latter, as being more in 

keeping with the sense of the sentence as a whole. With the former reading 
the sentence would mean— ‘that which is liable to be destroyed is never not 
destroyed.’ Though this will give some sort of sense, yet it would not be 
in keeping with the rest of the passage. The Tdtparya construes the Bhdsya 
to mean — ‘things are non-existent after destruction ; hence liability to pro- 
duction and destruction proves that things exist only for some time, that is, 
^hey are evanescent.' 
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Sutra 28 

[ The Final Siddhanta. ] 

The Eternal cannot be rightly denied ; because the deter- 
mination (as to a certain thing being eternal or evanescent) 
must be in accordance with what is actually perceived. 

BHASYA 

The theory propounded (in Su. 25) totally denies all ‘eter- 
nality but the total denial of ‘eternality’ is not right. — Why ? — 
Because the determination must be in accordance with what is 
actually perceived. That is, when a certain thing is rightly found 
to be ‘liable to be produced and destroyed’, it should be regarded 
as evanescent , — and when a thing is found to be not so liable, it 
must be the reverse; and as a matter of fact, the said 
liability to be produced and destroyed is not perceived by any 
means of right knowledge, in such things as the elemental sub- 
stances in their subtle forms, AkaSa, Time, Space, Soul and 
Mind, — and some qualities of these,' — Community, Individuality 
and Inherence; — hence the conclusion is that all these are eternal. 

End of Section (7) 

Section (8) 

(Ss^rns 29-33) 

Examination of the Theory that All Things are Eternal. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

Here is another sweeping assertion ; — 

Sutra 29 

[Parvapaksa ]. — “All things must be eternal ; because the 
five elemental substances are eternal.” 

BHASYA 

“ All this, everything in the world, is an elemental sub- 
stance ; and elemental substances are eternal ; the total destruc- 
tion of any elemental substance being impossible (according to 
the Naiyayika himself) [ everything must be eternal]. ” 

* If all things are eternal, there can he no Re-birth, as Re-birth pre- 
supposes the destruction of the Body. Hence it is necessary to controvert 
this view. 
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Sutra 30 

What has been asserted cannot he right ; as we actually 
perceive the cause of production and of destruction. 

bhaysa 

As a matter of fact, we actually perceive the cause of the 
production (of things), as well as the cause of (their) destruction; 
and this would be incompatible with the view that all things are 
eternal.* 

Sutra 31 

[Objection] — “Inasmuch as all things possess the charac- 
teristics of elemental substances, the denial (in Su. 30} is 
not right. ’ 

BHASYA 

“ The thing, of which you think you perceive the causes of 
production and destruction, is not found to be anything totally 
different from, and devoid of the characteristics of. Elemental 
Substances ; and inasmuch as everything possesses the character- 
istics of Elemental Substances, it must be an Elemental Sub- 
stance ; so that the denial (in Su. 30) is not right. ”t 

Sutra 32 

[A nswer] — What has been urged can not be right ; because 
as a matter of fact, the cause and production are actually 
perceived. 

BHASYA 

As a matter of fact (in the case of every ordinary thing, 
such as the Bull, the Jar and the like), the cause is actually per- 
ceived ; as also the production of the thing possessing qualities ana- 
logous to the qualities of the cause ; and neither of these can be 
possible in regard to an ‘ eternal ’ thing ; nor is it possible to 

* Things composed of elemental substances are not the same as the 
elemental substances themselves ; the Bull and the Jar for instance are not 
the same as the subtle Atoms ; for if they were so, they would be as im- 
perceptible as the Atoms are. And since we actually perceive the cause of 
production and destruction of such things as the Bull and the Jar, these 
cannot be eternal, even though the elemental substances may be so.^ — 

t Elemental substances are eternal ; — the Bull and the Jar are not any- 
thing different from Elemental substances — hence eternality cannot be 
denied of the Bull and the Jar. 
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deny that there is such perception of the ‘cause’ and the ‘produc- 
tion’ (of the thing) ; nor again is it possible for a perception to 
be entirely devoid of a real objective basis • so that on the 
strength of this perception it is inferred that the product is 
produced (brought into existence) as possessing qualities analo- 
gous to those of its cause ; and it is that product which forms the 
real objective basis for the said perception. This (the fact of pro- 
ducts having qualities similar to those of their cause) accounts for 
the fact that “ all things possess the, characteristics of Elemental 
Substances” (that has been urged by the Opponent in Su, 31).* 

Further, as a matter of feet* we find that the effort of the 
cognitive agent is put forth only when he is urged by a desire for 
the cause of the production (of what he wishes to obtain) and the 
destruction (of what he wishes to get rid of). [So that Man’s 
effort also presupposes the production and destruction of things]. 

Thirdly, every composite substance is known to have that 
character; i.e., it is a well-known fact that every composite 
substance has the character of being liable to production and 
destruction. 

Fourthly, what has been urged by the Opponent is not appli- 
cable to Sound, Motion, Cognition and such things ; as a matter 
of fact, the two reasons put forward — (a) “ because the five 
Elemental Substances are eternal” (Su. 29) and (6) “because 
everything is possessed of the characteristics of Elemental 
Substances ” (Su. 31) — are not applicable to such things as 
Sound, Motion, Cognition, Pleasure, Pain, Desire, Aversion 
and Effort, [ as not one of these is either an Elemental 
Substance, or possessed of the characteristics of elemental sub- 
stances]; hence the reason is ^ anekanta ’ i.e., inconclusive, 
because non-pervasive, too narrow). 

[ Says the Opponent ] — “ Like the cognition of things in a 
dream, the said perception ( of the cause and of production ) is 
wrong. ” 

* The fact of the Bull and the Jar having the characteristics of Ele- 
mental Substances is due to their being the products of those substances, and 
not to their being the same as those substances. Hence the said fact cannot 
prove the eternality of the Bull and the Jar. 
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The same may be said of the perception of Elemental Sub- 
stances also. What you mean is that — “ The perception of the 
production and the cause of things is of the same character as 
the cognition of things in a dream ; but if that be so, then 
the same might be said also in regard to the perception of 
Elemental Substances ; and the perception of Earth etc. also 
would have to be regarded as similar to the cognition of things 
in a dream [ so that there would be no justification for regarding 
even the Elemental Substances as eternal ]. 

[ The Opponent says] — “ If there are no such things as the 
Earth etc,, then the practical usages of men would come to an 
end. ” 

The same would apply to the other case also ; if there were 
no real objective basis for the perception of the production and 
the cause of things, then also all practical usages of men would 
come to an end. 

Further, to argue that “ the said perception (of production 
etc.) is as unreal as the cognition of things during dreams”, is 
not a right argument at all [i.e. , it cannot prove any such con- 
clusion as the Opponent desires to prove, viz., ordinary things 
like the Bull and the Jar are exactly like the Atoms of Elemental 
Substances] ; — (a) because Eternal Substances (Atoms) are beyond 
the reach of the senses (which the ordinary things of the world 
are not), and {b) because they are not objects of production and 
destruction (which the ordinary things of the world are). 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

“ What really happens, ” says another philosopher, “ is that 
the Original Substance remaining constant, one property of it 
ceases and another property is produced ; — and this is what 
forms the object (meaning) of the ‘ destruction ’ and ‘ produc- 
tion ’ of the thing ; in fact when a thing is said to be ‘ produc- 
ed it is something that has been already in existence (in the 
form of the original substance (even before that ‘ production ’) j 
and similarly when a thing is said to be ‘ destroyed ’ it continues 
to exist (in the form of the Substance) even after that destruction 
[for all that has happened is that one property has disappeared 
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and another has appeared ] ; and in this manner all things are 
eternal.” * 

[This doctrine is refuted in the following Sutra.] 

Siitfd 33 

This cannot be accepted ; for (under this theory) there 
would be no possibility of differentiation. — 

bhasya 

There would be no possibility of any such differentiation as 
‘this is birth, and that is cessation’ ; as under the theory put for- 
ward what is born and what has ceased to exist are both extant. 
(A) [In regard to properties also] there could be no differentiation 
(as to Time), such as ‘this property is born and that property has 
ceased’, as both are equally extant (B) nor would there be any 
differentiation as to time, — such as ‘at this time there are birth 
and cessation, and not at that time’, for at all times things would 
be equally extant ; (C) nor could there be any differentiation as to 
relationship, such as ‘there are birth and cessation of this pro- 
perty, and not of that’, for both properties would be equally 
extant ; (D) nor again, could there be any such differentiation in 
regard to Time, as ‘this, not yet come, is in the future, and that 
is past ’ -, for under the theory all things are always extant, which 
means that they are always ‘present’ [and as such can never be 
spoken of as ‘future’ or ‘past’]. 

None of these objections lie against the view (held by the 
Naiyayika) that ‘birth’ (production) consists in the coming into 
existence (gaining its own nature) of what has not been in exist- 
ence, and cessation (destruction) consists in the ceasing to exist 

* The Taiporya calls this doctrine ’Szdyambhuvdndmmatam’ does it 
mean the ‘Saiva’ system ? The doctrine is thus summed up in the Tdtparya 
— “The modification undergone by Substances is of three kinds : (1) modi- 
fication of properties, (2) modification of condition, and (3) modification of 
age. E.g. ( 1 ) the original subtance Go/d in lump becomes modified into 
the ear-ring, and here we have the modification of the property (shape) of 
the gold ; (2) when the ear-ring is broken up and made into the bracelet, w'e 
have the modification of condition, i.e., the ear-ring has renounced its 
present and reverted to the past condition, and the bracelet has removed its 
future and reverted to the present condition ; and (3) in the beginning the 
bracelet is new, young, and in time it becomes old ; so that here we have the 
modification of age. [The original gold remains constant all the time].’’ 
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(losing its own nature) of what has been in existence. For these 
reasons we conclude that it is not right to assert, as has been 
asserted by the Opponent (End of Bhasya on SO. 33), that — 

thing exists before it is born, and it exists also after it has 
been destroyed.” 

End of Section {8) 

Section (9) 

[Surras 34-56] 

The Refutation of the View that all is Diversity, there is no 
Unity. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The following is another sweeping assertion (of the 
(Bauddhas) ; — 

Sutra 34 

“All must be regarded as diverse ; because the symbols 
(names) of things refer to diverse entities.’’* 

BHASYA 

“All must be regarded as diverse ; there is no single entity. — 
Why? — Bhavalaksanaprthaktvat — says the Sutra; the ^laksana* 

* It has been established up to this point that all things are aggregates 
of— ‘the Quality and the Qualified’, ‘the negative and the positive’, ‘the 
intelligent and the non -intelligent’, ‘the eternal and the non-eternal ’ ; — 
and it becomes necessary to refute the theory that there is no such thing as 
the ‘aggregate whole’. This theory has been held in several forms^ — (1) the 
theory that there is no mhjTj (refuted in Su. 34-36), (2) ‘all is mere Void’ 
(Su. 37-40), (3) ‘there is only one thing’, or ‘there are ow/y two things 
and so forth, (Su. 41-43). All these have to be refuted, because — (1) if 
there is no unity, no one thing, then of what could there be an aggregate ? 

(2) If nothing exists, and all is Void, then there can be no aggregate ; and 

(3) similarly there can be no ‘aggregate’ under the theory of absolute 
Monism . — Parisuddhi. 

The doctrine put forvrard under this Sutra (34) is thus explained in the 
Tdtparya : — “All things must be diverse, distinct; because there is no such 
thing as ‘substance ’, apart from colour etc., and colour etc., are distinct 
from one another ; nor is there any such thing as ‘composite’ apart from 
the components, and these latter are distinct from one another.” Such is 
the view of the Sautrdntikas and the V aihhasikas . 

Visvanatha states the doctrine thus— “Such things as the Jar and the 
like must be regarded as distinct, even from themselves ; because the odour, 
taste, etc., of these things, as also their component parts, are distinct from 
one another ; and the ‘Jar’ is nothing apart from these latter.” 

N. B. 28 
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or Symbol’ of the ^bhava’ , 'entity’, is that which distinguishes 
it, i.e. its name ; and the names refer to diverse entities ; as a 
matter of fact, all ‘names of things’ denote combinations ; e.g., 
the name applied to the combination of odour, taste, 

colour and touch’, (the qualities of the Jar), and also to the 
combination of the 'bottom, sides and neck’ (the parts of the 
Jar) [ and these are diverse, distinct from one another ; and the 
Jar is nothing apart from these qualities and component parts]. 
The ‘Jar’ has been mentioned only by way of illustration [ the 
same holds good in regard to the names of all things. ]” 

Satra 35 

What is alleged cannot be accepted ; because (as a matter 
of fact) several (kinds of) things go to make a single entity. 

BHASYA 

The compound anekalaksanaih’ should be treated as one that 
has the middle word eliminated, and as standing for "anekavi- 
dhalaksanaih’, ‘several kinds of things’. As a matter of fact, 
it is the single entity (the composite substance, Jar) that comes 
into existence as related to Odour and other qualities, and to 
the Bottom and other components ; in fact, the Substance is 
something different from its Qualities, and the Composite is 
something different from the Components ; both these facts have 
been already explained by us (under Su. 2-2-33 et. seq.). 

Further, — 

Sutra 36 

The denial cannot be right, as the symbols (of things) are 
restricted in their application. 

BHASYA 

The denial — that “there is no single entity” — cannot be 
right ; — why ? — for the very simple reason that ‘the symbols of 
things are restricted in their application’ ; as a matter of fact, 
the ‘symbol’ of entities, — i.e. the word that forms their name, 
is restricted in its application to single entities ; as is clear 
from such expressions as ‘I am touching that Jar which I saw 
before’, ‘ I am seeing that which I touched before’. Then 
again, as a matter of fact, we never perceive any mere ‘group of 
atoms’ as such, and these ‘groups of atoms’ (as composing the 
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Jar) being imperceptible (by reason of their extreme minute, 
ness), that which is actually perceived must be a single entity 
(composed of those atoms). 

(A) It has been subsequently urged by the Opponent that 
there can be no single entity, because all things are mere 
groups (of several things) ” ; — hut if there is no single thing, 
there can be no group of things. What the Opponent means is 
that— “there is no single entity as the names of things apply only 
to groups ” ; — but the fact is that if there is no single thing, there 
can be no ‘ group ’ ; as the ‘ group ’ is nothing more than the 
conglomeration of several single things ; so that the allegation 
“ There is no single entity etc.” — involving a self-contradiction, 
is most incongruous. That is, that (single entity) of which the 
denial has been alleged, (by the Opponent, on the basis of the 
premiss), “ because the names of things are applied to groups’ , 
becomes admitted by the Opponent when he asserts that the 
names of things are applied to groups” ; for the group is only a 
collection of several single entities. (B) Further, in making the 
allegation — “ because the names of things are applied to groups of 
things”— you admit the ‘group’, and then in the proposition, 
“ there is no single entity ” you deny each component of that 
‘ group ’ [ for each such component can only be a single entity ] 

[ and when each component is denied, the group also becomes 
denied ipso facto]. Thus then, the Opponent’s allegation being 
beset with a tw'ofold ‘ self-contradiction ’ (A & B), it must be re- 
jected as a frivolous assertion. 

End of Section (9) 

Section (10) 

[Sutras 37-40] 

The Refutation of the Theory that All is Mere Void. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The following is another sweeping assertion 
Sutra 37 

“ All things must be non-entities, because all things are 
known to be mere negations of one another. ” 
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BHASYA 

All things must be regarded as non-entities ; — why? — because 
all things are known to be mere negations of one another. As a 
matter of fact, the Bull is ‘ non-existent in the form of ‘ Horse’, 
and the Bull is only ‘not-horse’ ; similarly the Horse is ‘ non- 
existent ’ in the form the ‘ Bull and the Horse in only ‘ not- 
bull ’ ; thus we find that the names of things (‘Bull’, ‘Horse’ etc,) 
are concomitant (co-substrate) with the notion of ‘non-existence’ 
as also with negation ; from which it follows that all things are 
non-existent or non-entities.”* 

[The Bhasya offers its own answer to the Nihilistic doctrine 
put forward in the Sutra] — The assertion put forward cannot be 
right ; because there is contradiction between (A) the two terms 
of the Proposition and (B) between the Proposition and the State- 
ment of the Probans : 

(A) The term ‘ all ’ signifies several things without excep- 
tion, vfh.i\e the term ‘non-entity’ signifies the ne^afi'on of exist- 
ence ; of these two the former is something possessed of a definite 
character, while the latter is totally devoid of any character ; now 

* This Nihilism is thus expounded in the Tdtparya -. — “All things — 
Pramana and the rest — are actually found to be cognised as ‘non-existent’ 
and also spoken of in negative terms ; hence it follows that the names of 
those things are concomitant with these (the notion of non-existence and 
negation) ; hence Pramana and the rest must be regarded as non-existent, as 
nonentities, just like the Cloth that has either not come into existence or has 
been destroyed. Further are these things — Pramana etc. — eternal, or evane- 
scent ? If they are eternal, they must be non-entities, being without any 
capacity or power ; as we have already explained how no sequence being 
possible among things that are eternal, no eternal things can ever bring 
: about a product. If , on the other hand, the things are evanescent, then, 
since they would be liable to destruction, they w'ould be non-existent at 
the first as at the second moment. Further, if things are existent, they 
should not be liable to destruction, and as such they could not be des- 
troyed at any point of time ; for the blue Colour, being brought about by 
its cause, can never be turned into yellow by even thousands of painters. 
In fact evanescent things cannot but be regarded as liable to destruction. 
From all this we conclude that all things are mere Void, Blank ; and it is 
only through assumed existence that they appear as existing. The reasoning 
may be formulated thus : — “All names of things apply to non-existent 
things, — because they are concomitant with notions of non-existence and 
negation, — like the unproduced and the destroyed Cloth.” 
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how can that which is spoken of as possessed of definite character, 
i.e, ‘ all be a mere ‘ non-entity which is devoid of any 
character ? Certainly the ‘ non-entity which is totally devoid 
of any character, cannot be predicated either as several or 
as ‘ without exception ’ [which are the two factors in the deno 
tation of the term ‘ all ’ ]. 

“ But it is just all this that is non-entity ; what you 
(Logician) call the ‘ all ’ is what is really only non-entity. 

Even so the ‘ contradiction ’ does notecase ; for the con~ 
ception of ‘ several things ’ and ‘ without exception cannot 
possibly arise in regard to what is mere non-entity ;* and yet it 
is just this conception that is expressed by the term all ; 
hence it follows that this ‘ all ’ cannot be a non-entity. 

(B) There is contradition also between the Proposition and 
the Statement of the Probans ; the Proposition is in the form all 
things are non-entities and it denies the existence ( of all 
things) ; and the statement of the Probans is because all 
things are known to be mere negations of one another , which 
admits that there is ‘ mutual negation ’ among ‘ things ’ ; and 
then on the basis thereof — the fact of there being mutual nega- 
tion having been established,- — it is asserted that all things are 
non-entities’ ; — now if ‘ all things are non-entities ’, then it is 
not possible for ‘ things ’ to be the ‘ negation of one another ’ ; 
and if ‘ things ’ are ‘ negations of one another, ’ then all 
things ’ cannot be ‘ non-entities ’. 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The following is the answer (to Nihilism) offered by the 

Sutra — 

Sutra 38 

What has been alleged is not right, because things are, 
by virtue of their very nature, real entities. 

BHASYA 

(A) All things cannot be non-entities, — Why ? — Because 
by virtue of their very nature things are real entities (really 
existing). The proposition laid down is that by their very nature 

* The right reading is (as in the Puri Ms.). Construe 

thus ; 3^1% I 
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things exist. “ What is the nature of things ? ” ‘ Existence 
being an entity and so forth constitute the nature or character 
common to Substances, Qualities and Actions ; — ‘ having action ’ 
and so forth are the ‘ character ’ peculiar to Substances ; — the 
qualities ending with Touch belong to Earth ; — so on and so 
forth there are endless characters peculiar to the several things 
of the world ; — ^ in Universal, in Individuality and in Inherence 
also we find specific characters. All this distinction among 
things which is recognised in actual experience, would not be 
possible [if all things were mere non-entities] , as a non-entity 
is without any character ; — and yet such distinction among 
things does exist ; — from which it follows that all things are not 
mere non-entities. 

(B) [Another interpretation of the Sutra] — Or, the words of 
the Sutra may be taken to mean that — what has been asserted can- 
not he ri0it ; because each thing is recognised as having a distinct 
individuality of its own ; that is to say, when the word ‘ Bull ’ is 
used, what is apprehended is a particular substance qualified by 
(belonging to) a particular community, and not a mere non-entity. 
If all things were non-entities, the Bull would have been recognis- 
ed as a ‘ non-entity ’, and the word ‘ Bull ’ would have denoted 
a non-entity. “ But how do you know that the word ‘ Bull ’ does 
not signify a non-entity ?” * We know it from the fact that when- 
ever the word ‘ Bull ’ is used, it brings about the notion of a 
particular substance, and not that of a non-entity. For these rea- 
sons what has been asserted by the Opponent cannot be right. 

(C) Or, the words of the Sutra ‘na svahhavasiddheh etc.’ may 
be explained to mean as follows : — When you assert (Bha. on Su. 
37) that “the Bull is non-existent in the form of the Horse”, why 
do not you say that “ the Bull is non-existent in the form of the 
hull ” ?t That you do not say so indicates that in the form of the 
Bull the Bull is existent ; that is what is meant by the expression 
^ Svabhavasiddhi \ ^ existence in its own form*. [If you really 
mean that things are non-existent], why cannot you say that the 

* The right reading is as found in Puri 

Ms. B. 

t 31^1^ is the better reading, as found in Puri 
Ms.B. 
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Horse is not-Horse, or that the Bull is not-Bull ? Since you do 
not say so, it follows that in its ownj'orm,the substance exists. 

*As a matter of fact, whenever there is denial of non-differ- 
ence — ‘difference’ consisting, in this case, of the absence of con- 
junction and such other relations, and ‘non-difference’ consisting 
of identity, — even really existing things come to be spoken of as 
co-substrate (concomitant) with the notion of ‘non-existence’, as 
we find in the case of the expression ‘the jujube fruit is not in 
the cup ’ ;t — so that in the case in question, in the expressions 
‘ the Bull is non-existent in the form of the Horse’, ‘the Bull is 
not-Horse’, what is denied is the non-difference between the Bull 
and the Horse,— the meaning being that, ‘there is no identity bet- 
ween the Bull and the Horse ’ ; and this identity being denied, 
there comes about the co-substrateness or concomitance of the 
notion of ’non-existence’ with the thing, Bull ; hence the ex- 
pression ‘the Ball is non-existent, in the form of the Horse’ ; just 
as in the sentence ‘the jujube fruit is not in the cup’, the con- 
junction of the fruit with the cup being denied, we have the co- 
substrateness of the notion of ‘non-existence’ with the fruit 
which is a real entity. [All this shows that concomitance with 
the notion of non-existence,’ upon which the Opponent bases his 
arguments, in Bhasya, on Su. 37, is not incompatible with 
real entities.] 

Sutra 39 

[Objection]— "'There is no such thing as the character (or 
individuality) of things ; as what is so regarded has only a 
relative existence. ”§ 

BHASYA 

“ 'Relative' is that which is due to the relativity of things : 
e.g., a thing is spoken of as ‘long’ in relation to what is ‘short’, 

* This, according to the Vdrtika, explains how we have the negation 
expressed in the statement, ‘the Bull is not-horse’. 

f This is an obscure passage ; the obscurity being due to wrong read- 
ings. From what follows in the next sentence it is clear that the passage 
should read as follows-3T°^f^??^m^'^'d— 

1 ff fail 

I 

§ Satish Chandra Vidyabhusana reads in this Sutra a reference to the 
Mddhyamikd-Sutra. 
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and ‘short’ in relation to what is ‘long’ ; and neither of the two 
has an absolute existence of its own — Why so ? — Because such is 
the force of relativity. Hence we conclude that there is no such 
thing as the character or individuality of things.”’’ 

Sutra 40 

[Answer] — What is put forward cannot be right, as it 
involves a self-contradiction. 

BHASYA 

If a thing is ‘long’ only relatively to the ‘short’, then the 
‘short’ should be non-relative ; for to what would the ‘short’ be 
relative ? (Similarly) if a thing is ‘short’ only relatively to the 
‘long’, then the ‘long’ should be non-relative ; for to what would 
the ‘long’ be relative ? And if the two depended upon each 
other, then the negation of one would imply the negation of the 
other, so that there would be negation of both. Hence it is not 
right to assert that the character of the ‘short’ is to be determin- 
ed only relatively to the ‘long’.f 

Further, if there is no such thing as the ‘character’ (or 
individuality) of things, [and all is merely relative], why do we 
not have the relative notions of ‘length’ and ‘shortness’ in regard 
to two equal Atoms, or to any two objects of equal siise ? For, 
taken relatively or non-relatively, the two things remain the 
same ; the two things taken relatively remain precisely the same 
two things, even when not taken relatively ; the presence or 
absence of relativity does not alter the things themselves [so that 
under the Purvapaksa theory, there can be no reason why the 
notions of ‘length’ and ‘shortness’ should not arise in regard to 
the two Atoms] ; but if the character of things were purely rela- 
tive, then the presence of relativity (of one thing or the other) 
would surely make a difference in the nature of things. “What 
then is the effect of relativity on things ? ” What relativity does 

* All things are relative : the blue is blue in relation to, in comparison 
with, the yellow, the father is so in relation to the son, and so forth, with all 
things. — T dtpary a. 

t The whole of this passage is read better in Puri Ms. B. %~ 
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is that when we perceive two things, it hecomes possible for 
us to perceive the preponderance of one over the other ;* that is, 
when one sees two things and notices a preponderance in one of 
them, he regards it as ‘long’, and that which he finds deficient, 
he regards -as ‘short’ ; this is what is done by relativity. 

End of Section {10) 

Section (11) 

[Sutras 41-43] 

Examination of certain sweeping assertions in regard to 
the exact number of things 
INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The following are the sweeping assertions in regard to the 
exact number of things: — (1) “All things are one, all being 
equally existent” ; (II) “All things are two, being divided into 
eternal and non-eternal'^ ; (III) “ All things are three, cogniser, 
cognition and cognised ” ; (IV) “ All things are four, cogniser, 
means of cognition, cognised ?ind cognition" ] and so on there are 
other assertions on the same lines. It is the examination of 
these views that proceeds now.t 

* R. g. When we perceive the bamboo relatively to the sugar-cane, 
this relativity leads us to the judgment that the former is ‘longer’ than 
the latter, or that the latter is ‘shorter’ than the former. 

t These views are criticised, because theylimit all things within one 
particular number :■ — According to (I) there is only one thing, according to 
(II) there are two things, and so forth. 

The Parihiddhi remarks — The question arises — ^Why should those 
views be criticised which are not incompatible with the Nyaya view of 
things being the conglomeration or composite of several component 
particles? But the fact of the matter is that those theories limit things 
within one definite number only : e.g., 'There are only two things’, and 
two only, — then, inasmuch as those two would be everlasting, there would 
be no explanation of the fact that they bring about their effects only 
occasionally’, under this theory the appearance of effects should be un- 
ceasing. Similarly with the other views. 

The Tdtparya offers the following explanations of the two views men- 
tioned in the Bhdsya : — 

(1) The entire phenomenon of the world is nothing apart from the 
Light of Consciousness ; everything is an emanation from this Light. There 
is no difference among cognitions, nor between the cognised object and its 
cognition ; as everything is a manifestation of Consciousness, which is 
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Satra 41 

Any absolute limitation of the number (of things) can- 
not be established, either in the event of the means (of prov- 
ing it) being available, or in that of its being not available. 

BHASYA 

If the means of proving the desired conclusion is (available, 
and) something different from the conclusion to be proved, then 
no limitation of number can be proved ; as the said Means will 
always, ex-hypothesi, be something outside that limited number 
(which, being included in the ‘conclusion to be proved’) could not 
include the means of proving (that same conclusion). If, on the 
other hand, there is no difference between the Means and the 
Conclusion to be proved by it, then also the limitation of number 
cannot be proved, as there is, ex-hypothesi, no real means of prov- 
ing, and in the absence of such means nothing can be proved. 

Sutra 42 

[Objection]- “What has been urged is not true ; as the 
means (of proving) is only a part (of what is to be proved)”. 

BHASYA 

“ It is not true that the limitation of number cannot be 
proved; — why ? — because the means is a part (of what is proved 
by it) ; it is only a part of the subject-matter of the Proposition 
which is the Means of proving that Proposition ; so that the 
Means need not be anything different. Similarly with the views 
that there are only two things, and so forth ”. 

Sutra 43 

[Answer] — The reason put forward is no reason at all ; as 
(according to the Purvapaksa) things can have no ‘parts’. 

Cognition. (II) ‘Eternal’ and ‘non-eternal’, being contradictory terms, 
must include all things ; there can be nothing that is not either ‘eternal’ or 
‘non -eternal’. 

The “other assertions” referred to in the B/idsya are — (1) that of the 
Sdnkhya, that Soul and Primordial Matter are the only two entities ; (2) 
that of the Bauddha, that the only entities are the five skandhas of Form, 
Name, Impression, Sensation and Cognition ; and (3) that of the Pdsupata, 
that the only entities are the Pasu (living beings), their bondage, the 
removal of this bondage, and the Lord. 
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BHASYA 

The reason put forward (in Su. 42) is “as the means of prov- 
ing is only a part of what is to be proved but this is not a valid 
reason ; — why ? — because the Opponent has laid down the sweep- 
ing assertion that “ all things are one only”, without any excep- 
tion at all ; and then (in the reason put forward) he speaks of a 
certain thing (the Means of Proving) as being ‘one’ (part of the 
subject of the proposition) ; but there is nothing (apart from that 
‘one’) which, in the Proposition, takes in, all things, that could 
be the ‘part’ and the necessary ‘means of proving’.* Similarly 
with the other views limiting the number of things to ‘two’ etc. 

If all these sweeping assertions in regard to the limitation of 
the number of things proceed on the basis of the denial of the 
indefinite number of diversities among things due to their distinc- 
tive properties, they militate against well-known facts ascertained 
from Perception, Inference and Verbal Cognition ; and as such 
they have to be rejected as wrong doctrines. If, on the other 
hand, they proceed on the basis of the admission of the said 
diversities, then they renounce their absolutism ; as the inclu- 
sion of things funder any one head) is due to the presence of 
common properties, and the exclusion (or diversity) of things is 
due only to the presence of distinct properties [so that the admis- 
sion of the diversity of things involves the admission of an inde- 
finite number of diversities, and the renouncing of all limitation 
of the number]. 

All the above sweeping assertions (from Su. 14 to Su. 43) 
have been examined with a view to get at the discernment of 
True Knowledge. 


End of Section (I I) 


* If there were such a thing as the part of what is to be proved, then 
this would mean that there is no absolute limitation of the number of things 
to one only. When it is stated that “all things are one”, nothing is left out; 
so that there is nothing that is not included in the Proposition which could 
be the proof of that proposition. 
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Section (12) 

[Sufras 44 -54\ 

On Fruition — the Tenth object of Cognition 
INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

After Rebirth, comes Fruition ; and with regard to this — 
Sutra 44 

there arises a doubt since the fulfilment of the result 
(of acts) is found to appear immediately as well as after 
some time. 

BHASYA 

When a man cooks rice or milks the cow, the results, in the 
shape of the Rice and the Milk respectively, appear immediately ; 
whereas when he ploughs the field and sows the seeds, the result 
in the shape of the Harvest, accrues to him after some time ; — 
now the Agnihotra is an act, the performance whereof is laid 
down in the text ‘One desiring heaven should perform the 
Agnihotra' ; and in regard to the fruition of this act, there arises 
a doubt (as'to whether or not any results follow it, and if they 
do, when they follow, and so forth).* 

Sutra 45 

[Siddhanta.] — The fruition is not immediate ; because it is 
such as can be experienced only at a later time.t 

* Says the Pariiuddhi — It is not possible that there should be any such 
doubt regarding Fruition in general, as to whether it appears immediately 
after the act, or after the lapse of some time ; for so far as the acts of cook- 
ing, etc., are concerned, it is already ascertained that their fruition is 
immediate; and in regard to the acts of Agnihotra, etc., also, it is already 
known that their fruition comes only after the lapse of some time. But what 
gives rise to the doubt is the very fact of the Agnihotra, etc., being actions, 
involving the effort of an intelligent agent ; and inasmuch as it is found that 
the activities of intelligent beings are of both kinds — some having their 
fruition immediately and others after the lapse of time, there is nothing to 
show for certain to which of the two classes the action of Agnihotra belongs. 

t Thi^ Sutra is not found in the Nydyasuchinibandha ; and the Tatparya 
calls it ‘Bhasya’, Visvanatha treats it as 'Sutra’, and it is found in the Puri 
‘Sutra’ Ms. as also in Sutra Mss. C. and D. 

The Siddhanta embodied in the Sutra is in answer to the Purvapaksa 
that it is not necessary to assume any invisible superphysical results for 
Agnihotra, etc., since we find them bringing about the immediate result in 
the shape of Fame, etc. — Visvanatha. 
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BHASYA 

‘ Heaven ’ is the result mentioned in the scriptures ; and 
the attainment of Heaven accrues only to another body, which 
comes after the present body has been destroyed ; and in the 
case of actions done with a view to the acquiring of landed pro- 
perty also, we find that the result does not appear immediately 
after the actions have been done.* 

Sutra 46 

{Objection.^—"' The fruition cannot appear at another 
time ; as the cause thereof will have ceased to exist.” 

bhAsya 

“ The actual action (the sacrificial performance) having 
ceased to exist, the result of that action could not come about, 
in the absence of its cause (in the shape of the action) ; for, as a 
matter of fact, no effect is ever found to be produced out of a 
cause that has ceased to exist.” 

Sutra 47 

[Answer .] — Prior to the actual fulfilment of the fruition 
there would be something (in the shape of an inter-mediary), 
just as there is in the case of the fruit of trees. 

BHASYA 

The man who desires fruits renders such services to the 
tree as pouring water at its roots, and so forth ; and it is only 
after the actual act of watering has ceased to exist that the earth 
particles (under the tree’s roots) become lumped together by the 
particles of water, and becoming heated with the heat under- 
ground, they produce a juicy substance ; this juicy substance, as 
modified by the heat, comes into contact with the tree and, in a 
peculiarly modified form enters into it and produces the leaf etc., 
and the fruit ; — in this manner the action of watering is fruitful, 
and yet the result does not quite follow from a cause that has 
entirely ceased to exist. In the same manner actions produce (in 
the Soul) a faculty in the shape of Dharma-Adharma, Merit-Deme- 
rit ; and this faculty, after being produced, comes to be helped 

* Puri Ms. B. reads TTTTTT^^T«TTIT which would mean that— ‘in the case 
of the actions done by men still in the meshes of ignorance’. But in view 
of what follows later on in the Bhdsya, the reading of the Viz. text is better. 
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by other causes and thus brings about the results at a later time. 
This is what we have already explained under Sii. 3-2-60, where 
it has been shown that ‘ the body comes into existence on 
account of the continuity of the results of previous deeds’. 

Purvapaksa 

Says the Opponent — 

Sutra 48 

“ Prior to its fulfilment, the accomplished fruition 
(result) cannot be either (A) non-existent, (B) or existent, 
(C) or existent-non-existent; because ‘existent’ and ‘non- 
existent ’ are contradictory.”* 

BHASYA 

(а) “ A thing that is liable to be accomplished (produced) 
could not be non-existent, before its production ; because of the 
restriction in regard to the material cause of things ; that is, as 
a matter of fact, for the bringing about of a certain product (the 
Jar, e.g.) it is only the particular material (Clay) that is brought 
in ; and it is not that any and every material is brought in for the 
making of all things ; there could not be this limitation or 
restriction (in the form that one product is produced out of only 
one material substance, and not from all substances), if the pro- 
duct were absolutely non-existent (before its production)”.! 

(б) “Nor could the thing be existent (prior to its produc- 
tion) ; because if the thing already exists, before it is brought 
about, there could not (need not) be a further ‘production ’ of 
that same thing.” 

* The question going to be discussed now is whether the Fruition or 
Result of Acts is something that, prior to its being brought about, was — (1) 
already existent, or (2) non-existent, or (3) both existent and non-existent, 
or (4) neither existent nor non-existent. The Purvapaksa propounded in 
the Sutra is that no one of these alternatives is possible, hence there can be 
no such thing as the ‘fruition’ of actions. — Tdtparya. 

The fourth of these alternatives is found in the Vdrtika, not in the 
Sutra or in the Bhdsya. In this Sutra also Dr. Satish Chandra Vidyabhusana 
finds a reference to the Madhyamika-S utras. 

t The very fact that it is only out of Clay that the Jar is produced, 
clearly shows that the Jar already exists in the Clay. Cf. Sdnkhyakdrikd, 9 — 
‘ Updddnagrahandt. ’ 
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(c) “Nor could the thing be both existent and non-existent ; 
because ‘ existent ’ and ‘non-existent^ are contradictory : the term 
‘ existent ’ affirms a thing, while the term ‘ non-existent ’ denies 
it ; and it is this mutually contradictory character that is spoken 
of as ‘ dissimilarity ’ (in the Sutra) ; and because of this fact 
their being contradictories, no co-existence of them is possible.” 

INTRODUCTORY BHASYA 

The truth of the matter is that prior to being produced, the 
thing to be produced was non-existent. — “How so ?” — 

Sutra 49 

Because we perceive the production as well as destruc- 
tion (of things) * 

BHASYA 

It has been alleged (in the Bhasya on Su. 48) by the Purva- 
paksin that — '“Prior to its production, the Product is not non- 
existent, because of the restriction in regard to the material 
cause of things ” [the answer to that is as follows] — 

Sutra 50 

That the product is non-existent is clearly proved by 
that very conception. 

bhasya 

The conception (of restriction in regard to the material 
cause, which the Opponent has cited) is in the form ‘this thing, 
and not ail things, is capable of producing this effect ’ ; and this 
conception clearly proves that prior to being produced, every 
effect is known as capable of being produced by a particular 
cause ; and that this conception is correct is shown by the fact 
that the production of the effect is actually in accordance with 
that conception ; and in fact it is only on the basis of this con- 
ception that we can explain the restriction in regard to the 
cause of things. If, on the other hand, the product is already 
existent, prior to being produced, then there can be no such 
thing as its ‘ production ’ [so that there could be no conception 

* If a thing is existent, even prior to being produced, it means that it 
is eternal *, and if it is eternal, there can be production or destruction of it. 
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at all in regard to its being produced out of only a particular ma~ 
terial cause].* 

Sutra 51 

[Objection] — “The receptacles being different (in the case 
of the fruition of acts] , it is not right to argue that it is like 
the fruition of trees.” — 

BHASYA 

“ [In the case of the fruition of trees] it is found that the 
services rendered, in the shape of the watering of the roots and 
so forth, as well as the fruition, both are in the tree itself, — both 
have the same tree for their receptacle ; [in the case of the 
fruition of actions] on the other hand, the action occurs in 
the present body, while the fruition appears in the nex't body; 
so that there being a difference in the receptacles, what has been 
urged (in Su. 47) does not prove anything at all (in regard to 
the sacrificial acts being the cause of fruition in the shape of 
Heaven, etc.)”. 

Sutra 52 

[Answer j\ — Inasmuch as Happiness subsists in the Soul, 
the objection has no force at all. 

BHASYA 

Happiness, being perceptible to the Soul, subsists in the 
Soul ; action also, — in the form known as ‘ Dharma ’, ‘ Merit ’■ — 
subsists in the Soul, — as Dharma is a quality of the Soul ; thus 
then, there is no possibility of receptacles being different. ^ 

Sutra 53 

[Objection] — “What has heen just said is not true ; as 
[the obtaining of] Son, Wife, Cattle, Clothing, Gold, Food and 
such things is mentioned as the fruit (of acts).” 

* The very conception that a thing is produced only out of a certain 
cause proves that before being produced that thing must be non-existent. 
The weaver takes up the yarns with the idea — ‘the Cloth shall be produced 
out of this’ and not that ‘the Cloth is here already for in the latter' case, 
why should he put forth any effort to bring into existence the Cloth •which 
already exists ? 

t ‘Heaven’, which is the result of sacrificial acts, is only' a form of 
Happiness ; and Happiness subsists in the Soul, not in the Body ; and 
Soul remains the same through the several lives. 
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in the series for that High Court. Privy Council cases from the Chief Court of Oudh 
are reported in tho Lucknow Series, from the Court of the Judicial Commissioner, Sind, 
in the Bombay Series and from the Court of tho Judicial Commissioner, North-West 
Frontier Province, in the Lahore Series. 

Persons desiring to subscribe for or purchase these reports should apply to the 
Superintendent, Government Printing, Bengal Government Press, Alipore, Bengal; the 
Superintendent, Government Printing and Stationery, Charny Road Gardens, Bombay ; 
the Superintendent, Government Press, Mount Road, Madras, S. C. ; tho Superintendent, 
Government Press, United Provinces, Allahabad ; tho Superintendent, Government 
Printing, Punjab, Lahore ; the Superintendent, Government Press, Bihar and Orissa, 
Gulzarbagh ; and the Superintendent, Government Printing, Central Provinces, for tho 
respective series, i.e., Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Allahabad and Lucknow, Lahore, Patna 
and Nagpur Law Reports as required. 

Subscriptions for the Calcutta Series only are accepted at the Bengal Government Press, 
Alipore, Bengal. Subscriptions for the other local series must be remitted direct to the 
publishers of the series concerned. 


Calcutta Series. 


The terms of subscription, and the terms on which current issues and back numbers 
of the Calcutta Series are sold, are as follows : — 




With 

With 


Without 

Indian 

Foreign 


postage. 

postage. 

postage. 

Current issues or back numbers. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

Rs. a. 

from 1876 onwards per annum 

12 0 

15 0 

16 0 

Any monthly part from 1930 

2 0 

(Postage according to 
weight.) 

Sale Tax at 3 pies per rupee will be charged to the purchasers 

in Bengal 


Note. — Complete volumes only are available prior to 1936 and for 1937 to 1842. 


If any part is lost in transit to a subscriber and the fact is reported to this office withii 
three months from the date of despatch, a duplicate will be supplied at the following 


rates 

Without 

With 

With 


postage. 

Indian 

Foreign 



postage. 

postage. 





